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FRAGMENTS or MINUTES 
^^ or V^>^ 

ESSAYS. 

VI. 

LET US take things then as we find them* 
more curious to know what is, than to 
ima^e what may be. Let us turn our 
eyes on ourfelves, and conGder how we are made. 
We (ball not find cither the immediate or mediate 
iUumination, that is fuppofcd to come to us from 
without, and independently on which it is fuppofed 
that the human mind can exercife no a(^ of intelli- 
gence : but we ihall find that there is fuch a thing 
as natural reafon implanted in us by the author 
of our nature, whofe pr<^;rers and operations tre 
known to us intuitively, and by the help of which 
we are able to acquire, not only moral, but every 
other human fcience. 

ExpEHiBNCE and obfcrvation require time; and 
reafon, that colleft'S from them, and is improved 
by them, comes (lowly to our alliftance. It would' 
come too fiowly, and want much of the power it 
has, weak and imperfed as that is, to regulate the 
conduct of human life, if the all-wife Creator had. 
not implanted in us another principle, that of 

Vol. IV. B felf- 
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2 PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

fclf-love, which is the original fpring of huma» 
anions, under the direction of inftin^ fiHl, and 
of reafon afterwards. The firft direftion is com- 
mon to^all animals, even to thofe thatmicrofcopes 
aloheViin rcnxe vifiblc to the eye. The fccond we 
fay is peculJ4f to map ; and ix we may. fay pro- 
perly enough, wheibec we conceive this faculty 
in man and bead to be wholly different in kind, 
or whether we conceive it,, to be vaftly tranfcend- 
enC in man. 

*' HiOM9^ animans quidem ett/* Grotivs Qxi^ks^ 
*^ fod eHinuum animass, mukoque lolfeius diftans 
** a cxccsis emoibus* quam c^teromm genera 
*^ intcD fo d^iaac.*' } do not take this pfopofuion 
toi be. entirely true. It- is impoffible to obftrve the • 
re& o:^ the animal kind, ajid not difcent, in many 
of thsm, cercain at^tons and rules of conduA that 
denote not only a mope exienlive and fijrer inftinft 
tliaa we are confcious of, but- forneebing thaC ap- 
pears, rather- a lower degree of reaibn, than a 
higher. degr^sB (rf inftiiw^-, if we are able by ob-' 
fqrvation- alone, and without any communication 
of their ideas, to diftinguilh fo accurately, tn 
all cates, and in what manner foever it has been 
ordered by infiQice wifdom, there would be no 
diflkulty in reflating, by particular fafts, the ge- 
neral aff«rtioB of GaoTiifs, nor in fnewing that 
the difitrcnce in thi» rcfpeft, between fome men 
and fome- other animals, is naturally hfs than 
that between different fpecies of animals, and even 



* De jure bel. et patf, Proleg. 
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PHItOSOPHICAL WORKS, 3. 
between animals of oiie fpecies, between man and 
man at leaft. Superior beings, who look down 
otl our intelleflual fyftem, will not find, I per* 
Aude myfelf, fo great a diftance between a galcon 
petit maitre and a monkey, or a geraian philoro- 
pher and an elephant, whatever partiality we may 
have for our own fpecies, as they will Bnd between 
thofe men who are born to inftrnfl, and thofe 
who are born incapable of in(tru£tion. Grotius 
might have allowed other animals much more in- 
teltigence than he diil ; though he allows them in a 
note, and on the authority of Pkilo and others, 
a Ittde more than in his text. What the authori- 
ties of anttent authors fignify in a matter fo noto- 
rious, and fo much within the obfcrvation of every 
age, I know not. But I know ftill lefs what he 
means, when be fays, " quod in illis quidem pro- 
" cedere credimus c]f principio aliquo intelligentc 
** extrinfeco, quia circa aftus alios iftis ncutiquam 
" difiiciliores par intelligentia in illis non apparet.'* 
If he had faid, from an inward principle, *' ex 
•* principio intrinfcco," as he has been made to 
fay in fome editions, be would have been intelli. 
gible, and would have meant very plainly a di- 
recting infHnd, or a reafoning faculty, much in- 
ferior to that of man, and varioufly implanted in 
the animal kind, to direft their aftions to their 
different ends: but this would have been incoA- 
fiftent with his argument, and he would have con- 
tradifted himfelf. He faid therefore " ex prin- 
** cipio extrinfeco :" and what coiM he mean t^ 
that ? An outward force that impcU 01 retrains 
' B 2 them. 
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4 PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 

them, and direds their condud occarionally, but 
not uniformly ? This would be too abfurd. Cowld 
he mean that immediate or mediate illumination 
from above, which the rabbins fpcak of, and fup- 
pofe that animals receive from thence the intelli- 
gence they want, in certain cafes, to fulBl the law 
of their nature; whilft they arc left deftitute of 
any intelltgcncr, in others ? This would be Hill 
more abfurd. Might it -not be deemed profane 
too among thofe, who fear to proftitute the divine 
adtion, as men who make hypothefes in theolc^y- 
and philoibphy are apt to do ? 

The fureft way of avoiding fuch abfurditics is 
to be neither dogmatical, nor even over curious ; 
and there is the Icfs temptation to be eithffr, on 
this fubjeit, becaufe the principles of the obliga- 
tion of natural law, as far as we arc concerned to 
know them, are extremely obvious. Inftinft pre- 
cedes rcafon in man. It fupplies the want, or the " 
impcrfcdion of it in other animals. Should we 
venture to retine a little further on appearances, 
we might guefs, that as the reafon of man grows 
up out of habitual inftinft, by experience and ob- 
fervation j fo does that faculty, which I fear we 
muft call by the fame name in bcafts. Some of 
thefe have inftinft and realon far above others ; 
and man has reafon far above them all : becaufe 
tho' they have fenfes more acute than men very 
, often, and fevcrai, perhaps, of which we have no 
ideas; yet the very contrary is true as to mental 
fac'jlcics, which are plainly \^i% imperfeft, and 

more 
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more numerous in us than in them. They per- 
<cive ideas both fimple and complex that come in 
by the fcnfcs, and they retain ihcm too, as we do. 
That they compare thefc ideas, in ibme degree, 
is certain. How far they compound them, by 
any intelleftual operation, I much doubc. But 
this feems to be out of doubt, that they want 
totally the great inftrument of human knowledge. 
I do not fay abftraftion, which I take to be, as 
■ it is underftood, a mere ens rationis, and to. deny 
ihem which, is to deny -them nothing-, but I 
mean the wide extended power of generalifmg 
the ideas they have, without which there can be 
no ratiocination, nor knowledge fufficient to con- 
ftitute moral agents. 

As divines have ihipudently, and wickedly, 
affumed (give me leave to ufe on this occafion, 
which deferves it if any can, the ftyle they em- 
ploy on every difpute) thai tliere is a law of right 
reafon common to God and man -, fo lawyers have 
advanced, moft abfurdly, that the law of nature 
is common to man and beaft. " Jus narurale 
" eft," fay the compilers of the Digeft, " quod 
^* .natura omnia animalia docuit. Namjusiilud 
*' non humani generis proprium, fed omnium 
** animalium," etc. 

• T«AT the hiftory and law of Moses is favor- 
able to this opinion likewife, and that beafts^ as 

, well as men, are reprefented and treated therein as 

accountable creatures, muft not be dented, what- 

B 3 ever 
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6 PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

ever Ihifts and evafions CQmpifntators have in- 
vented. God is made to fay, in the ik"* chapter 
of Genefis, fpeaking to Noah and. his children, 
" fangulnem animaruin veftrarum rcquiram de 
" tnanu cuniUrum beftiarum, ct de manu homi- 
" nis," etc. The text is plain. Shall it be evaded 
by faying, on Ibme yabhinical authority, that 
the antediluvian tyrants kept wild beafts to de- 
ftroy men ? and if they did fp, who was to fuffer, 
the tyrant or the beaft F Not the bead certainly, 
unlefs they had both the fame law ; and yet 
the beall; was accountable by it, as well as the 
tyrant. Thus again, in the xiii^'' of Deuteronomy, 
God is made to fay in the fuppded c^e of idol- 
atry. . . " percuiics habitatores urbis iUius in 
*' ore gladii, et delebis eam ac omnia qua: in ilia 
" fuflt, ijfqw ac pecora." Will it be fufficient 
to fay that this order was given to Jhiew the hei- 
noufnefs of a crime, by the punifhment of crea- 
tures who neither were, nor could be guilty of it ? 
Among the judgments denounced, in Leviticus, 
againlt ihofb who ihould copuUte with bcafts, the 
punilhmcnt is to be infiided on the beaft as well 
as on the man or woman.. *' Qui cum jumento 
*■ et pecore coierit morte moriatur : pecus quoquc 
*' occiditc. MuUer quEe fuccubuerit cnilibet jo^ 
" mtnto fimul interficietur cum eq : finguis 
" corum fit fuper eos." The Jews are faid to 
4ave difpenfed with this punishment, when the 
boy was under nine, and the girl under three years 
of age ; bccaufe they did not fuppofc children fo 
young to be capable of fuch pollution. But was 

the 
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-the beaft that copulated with a man or a -woman, 

.at any Age* eapat^ of knowif^ the crime ? Mr. 

-Selden brio^ a paOkge Or titoout of the Mifna, 
to Jbew that the beaft wab itot puF to death for 
finnii^ agaif^ ftny laws but in order iA Uot oOC 
the memory of &> grAt a fcaiidak He adds^ that 
the death of the beaft w^s -deemed a fniniflUnent 
on the owner, who &ould hiavc kJept hkn with 
greater dart i. and from hescehe condtides ** adcb 
" Ut poenam ob jus aliquod violatimi ad beftiam 
*' attineri; neutiqaam uihnrnus adminant, nee 
" jure aliqiiO eabi teneti." But it wiH not be 
hard to prove, &om what Mr. Sklden * hnnfelf 
adkmts in this itty ch^er, that the Jews made 
beafts accountable, like dioral agents, whatever 
their ralUiins might pretend to mit^ate the ab- 
furdity. The Sadducees btought fome fuch accu- 
facion ^ainft them. Maimonides anfwcrs it by 
denying that the beaA, who had kiUed a man, 
was put to death, '^ ad poenam ab ilia e«igen< 

■** dam." He was put ro death, " ad poenam 
•* cxigendam a domino %" for it was not lawful to 
efat the gofaring bx, after he had been ftoned. Bat 
if this was fo^ how came the ox to tfcape when he 
hitd killed a Gentile, and to be (toned irtemiOibly 
when he had killed a Jew i How came the fame 
rule to be obferved in the cafe of bcalUatity ? in 
Stvxt is it not plain, and would it not be allowed 
to be fo, in the cafe of any other nation, that the 
Jews imagined the law of nature to be ctmittiOn 

• Lib. i. c. 4. 

B 4 to 
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8 PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 

to man and beaft-, that thejr underflood and exe- 
cuted their own )aw accordingly j and that, noi- 
wichftanding the dtftinflion made between the law 
of the Gentiles and the law of the Jews with re- 
fpcft to the puniftiment, they muft have proceeded 
in the cafes here mentioned without any principle 
at all, OF on this principle, that beafts are by nature 
accountable for crimes, and even able to difcern 
between the greater crime and the lefs ? I know 
nothing more abfurd than this, except a cuftom 
or law at Athens, that was however lefs cruel> 
The weapons by which a murther had been com- 
mitted were brought into court,, as if they too 
were liable to puntfhment ; and the ftatue that had 
killed a man by it's fall was, by a folema fentence 
of that wife people the Thafii, founded on a law 
Dkaco, caft into the fea. 

The principle of this jurifprudencc cannot be 
reconciled lo right icaibn. But the definition of 
the Roman lawyers may be (hewn ro be rather too 
ihort, than falfe. As far as an inftinft, common 
to all animals, direds the conduct of men, this 
inftini^ may be called the law of nature, and this 
law may be called the law of the whole kind. But 
in the human fpecjes, where inftirift ceafes, reafon 
is given to dirci^t ^ fecond table is added, to the 
firlt, and both together compofe the law of nature 
relatively to man. InQinft and reafon may be 
conceived as different promulgations of the fame 
law, one made of a part only by nature herfelf, 
immediately and univerfally s the other marked 

out 
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out by Ker in the whole extent of the law, and to 
be coUefted from thefe marks or notices by rea- 
■ fon, which is right or wrong as it promulgates agree- 
bly to them or not. 

There is a fort of genealogy of law, in which 
nature begets natural Jaw, natural law fociability, 
fociabiltty union of focicties by confent, and this 
union by confent the obligation of civil laws. 
When I make fociability the daughter of natural 
law, and the grandaughtcr of nature, I mean 
plainly this. Self-love, the original fpring of hu- 
man a£lLons, direfts' us ncceflarily to fociabihty. 
The fame determination of nature appears in other 
animals. They all herd with thofe of their own 
fpecies, with whom they fympathife more ; whofe 
- language, perhaps, whether it confills in figns or 
founds, they underftand better ; and from whom, 
if individuals do not receive much good, they may 
have lefs evil to apprehend. This inftindt ope- 
rates, at leaft, as ftrongly in man. I Ihall noc 
conrradift what Tully fays in his offices *, thac 
if we were not fcciable •• propter neceflitatcm 
*' vitae,'* on account of our mutual wants, if 
they were all. fupplied by providence and without 
any human help, " quafi virgula divina," yet IHIl 
we fhould fly abfolute folitude, and feck human 
converfation. I believe we flioukl. But even in 
this imaginary cafe, fclf-love would be the deter- 
mining principle {lilt. That friendfliips may be 

* lib. i. 44. 

formed^ 
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10 PHILOSOPHICAL WOfiKS. 
formed, and maiatained, without , any conQdera- 
cion of utility, I agree, and hope I have proved. 
There is a fort of intelk£tual fympathy, bcRer f«lc 
than cxpreifed, in charaifters, by which particu- 
lar men are fomeiimes united fooncr, and more 
inumacc]y, than they could be' by mere efleem, 
by expeftation of good offices, or even by grati- 
tude. I know not^ to fay it by the way, whe- 
ther there is not a fori of corporal fympathy 
too, without the fuppofition of which it is im- 
poffible to account for the llrong attachments 
which fome men have had for the leaft tempting, 
and in all refpeds the leaft deferving women, and 
fome women for the leait tempting and lealt de- 
ferving men. 

- But this is not the cafe of general fociabillty. 
To account for that we have no need to recur to 
occu|t qualities. Inftind leads us to it, by a fenfe 
of pleafure : and reafon, that, recalling the paft, 
forefees the future, confirms us in it by a fenfc of 
- happinefs. lnftin£t is an inferior principle, and 
fufficient for the . inferior ends to which other ani- 
mak are direded. Reafon is a fuperior principle, 
and fuiBcient for the fuperior ends to which man- 
kind is direfted. The neceflities, the convenien- 
cncies of life, and every agreeable fenfation, are the 
obje£b of both. But happinefs is a continued en- 
joyment of thefe, and that is an ot^ed proportioned 
to re»fon alone. Neither is obtained out of fociety ; 
and fociability therefore is the foundation of hu- 
man happinefs. Society cannot be maintained 
without 
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- without benevolence} juftice,' and the other moral 
virtues, Theic virtues, therefore, are the, foun- 
dations of Gxietf : and thus men are led, by a 
chain of neceflary confequences, from the ioftinc- 
tive to the rational law of nature, if I may fpeak 
lb. Sdf-love operates in all thefe ftages. We 
love ourfelves, we love our fimilies, we love the 
particular focieties to which wft belcmg, and our 
benevolence extends at laft to the whole race of 
mankind. Like fo many di&rent vonices. the . 
irenter of them all is felf-love, and that which '^_ 
the moft dilUnt from it is the weakeft. 

This will appear to be in faft the true conftitu- 
tion of human nature. It is the intelligible plan 
of divine wifdom. Man is aUe to underftand it, 
and may be induced to follow it by the double 
motive of intercfl: and duty. As to the firfl, real 
utility and right reafon coincide. As to the laft, 
fince the author of our nature has determined us 
irrcQftibly to defire our own happinefs, and fince 
he has cpnftituted us fo, that pnvate good de- 
pends on the public, and the happinefs of every 
incbvUiaal on the happinefs of fociety, the prac- 
tice of all the focial virtues is the law of our na^ 
ture, and made fuch by the will of God, who, 
having determined the end and proportioned the 
cneans, has wilkd that we Ihoutd purfue one by 
the other. To think thus, is to think reafbnably 
of man and of the law of his nature, as well as 
humbly and reverently ot the Supreme Being. 
But !Co talk, like Cumberland, oi promoting the 
good 
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good of the whole fyftem of rational agemsi among 
whom God is included, and of human benevolence 
towards him, is to talk metaphyfical jargon and 
theological blafphemy. He confel&s that he ufes 
thefe ezprefTions in an improper fcnfe, and ex- 
plains, molt unintelligibly to any man who has 
right conceptions of the majefty of the all-perfeft 
Being, what he means. His meaning, which he 
takes from Tuny, and which Tully took from 
the Stoicians, is exprefTcd by the roman philofo- 
pher in the Brft book of his Laws. He fays there, 
that ** nothings is more divine than reafon -, that 
*' reafon grown up to maturity and perfeftion is 
" called wifdom ; that nothing being better than 
" this reafon, which is in man as well as in God, 
" the Brft fociety that man has is in this commu- 
**■ nity of reafon with God j that from this com- 
•' munity of reafon there arifes a community of 
" law, fo that the whole world is to be deemed 
" one city or ftate, compofed of gods and men."* 
Much might be faid to fhew the abfurdity and im- 
pertinence of fuch dodrines as thefe, and fomc re- 
fieiStions to this purpofc have been made occafio- 
nally. But I content myfelf to obferve here, how 
unneceffary thefe dodrines are to explain what the 
laws of nature are, and what the authority is by 
which they are made ' laws, even in the firiftefl: 
fenfe of the word. We fay, that the law of na- 
ture is the law of reafon : and ib it is in this fenfe, 

* Qnam advlevit atque perfe^ta eA.— Eaque ct io homhie 
et in Deo— Una dvkas commiiiua deorum atquc hominum ex- 
jltimandus. - Cic. Dc legib. 

and 
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and thus far. A right ufe of this faculty, which 
God has given us, collects this law from the na- 
ture of things, as they ftand in the fyftem which 
he has conftituted. Realbn can look no higher, 
nor will right reafon attempt it; for furely no dif- 
quifition can be more vain and needtab than that 
which . examines whether adions are lawful or 
unlawful, *' debiti aut illiciti," becaufe they are 
commanded or forbid by God 1 or whether they 
are fuch " per ■ fc," independently on God, and 
therefore neceflarily, " neceflario," commanded 
or forbidden by him. Grotius * adopts the lift 
of thefe notions : and the general current of me- 
taphyQcal refinement runs that way. It aflumes 
in man a community of reafon with God, and 
then it feems confequential to afliime, that men, 
fuch men at leaft as thefe reafoners imagine them- 
felves to be, arc able to. difcern natures and to 
judge of things antecedently to adual exiftence, 
and abdraiftedly fi'om it; whereas, perhaps, to 
think rightly, we muft think that thefe natures 
and things, confidered abftraftedly from the man- 
ner and the relations in which they exift, arc no- 
thing better than imaginary entities, objeds of ill- 
chofen fpeculation, not of knowledge. He who 
thinks thus will be apt to a(k, what would be- 
come of juftice if we fuppofed a fyftcm wherein 
there was no property ; or what of temperance, 
if we fuppofed one wherein there could be no 
excefs? Such queftions, and many other objec- 
tions, would not be eaGly anfwered : and the fole 

' Gkot. De jure bel. ecpac. Lib. I, c. i> 

effca 
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eSe& of this hypothecs muft be, as I chink it has 
been, to render our notions of natural laws dif- 
pittable and indeterminable in many cafes, "This 
difquifition is therefore not only vain but hurtful. 
It is needlefs too, abfolutely fwedlefs; for will 
any man deny, that however indifferent actions 
may be per fe, and limply confidered, they 
ccirie to be fo when they are connefted with a 
fyftem, and cannot be feparated, not even in ima- 
gination, from the relations they bear to other 
parts of the fyftem, nor from their effefls on the 
whole? The fyftem to which we belong, like every 
other fyftem, was made by the will of God, and 
tlierefore all the natures contained in it, both phy- 
fical and moral, were ordained by the fame will. 
It has been faid with fliocking impiety, by fchool- 
nien and others, that if things were made as they 
are by the mere will of God, and not according to 
the efiential difierences and eternal independent 
natures of things, God might have made our ob- 
ligations by the law of nature to be contrary to 
what they are. He might have made it our duty 
to blafpheme not to adore him, and to exercifc 
injuftice not juftice in our dealings with other men. 
But this is one inftance, and not the leaft, of that 
habitual prcfijmption which men concraft in the 
fchools of metaphyfics and theology, where they 
are accuftomed to reafon about what infinite wif- 
dom and power might, or Oiould have done, in- 
ftead of contending themfelves to know what they 
have done, and pronouncing it, for that reafon, 
fitteft to be done. In creatbg man, God dcfigned 
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to creace not only a ratiooaU but a fbcial creature, 
and a moral agent i and he has framed his nature 
accordingly. If he had defigned this world to be 
the babitadoD ef ^vih, he might have made us 
by nat'We what we fay that they have made them- 
fe)v«s by' reb^lion. Bat, as we ought not to 
prcfiHfte 10 meafijre the divine porfeflions, nor the 
proeee<ttngs <rf infinite wifdom, by our fcanty and 
precarious ideas, lb it is worfe than prefumption 
to afcribe, even hypothcticaHy, to the rfl'-perft(9: 
Being any thing that is evidently repugnant to our 
ideas of perfection. Once more, therefore. Jet ys ' 
be content to know things as God has, been pleafed 
to ihew them to us, and to look no further thaq 
our nature for the law of it. In that, we (halt,, 
find this law co-cval with our fyfteqi, if not widi 
the author, and as immutable as the fyftem, if noc 
as immutable as God. 

TH.|y vrho aflStft to carry their fearch, further, 
fall into different abfurdjties. Some are intent on 
fuch ^bftradions, as have, been mentioned, ab- 
ftraftions of eternal eflence$, intelligible iodepei^ 
dent natures, by which both naiiur^l and itior^ 
differences were conftituced be/ore there was any 
natural or moral law, any natural or moral agents. 
"Wbilft thcfe men pretcod tt» coofult the diiJtates o£ 
right reafoo, they leave, reafon no culfi to go t^. 
Every man affumes that his own is right : and 
ethics become a^ ttitvcate, as uncftrtauiv and as 
contentiouaL ai fijeoce, as theology. Whilfl: tbde 
men mifapply and abufe their reafon, there are 
thofe who feem to have no want of it in order to- 
difcover 
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difcovcr the law of nature. They affirm that they 
have (and the fole proof in this cafe, as in the cafe 
of abftradion, is affirmation^ a moral knic, that 
b, an inftinft by which they dillinguiih what is 
morally good from what is morally evil, and per- 
ceive an agreeable or difagreeable intelleftual fen- 
fation accordingly, without the trouble of obfcr- 
vation and reflexion. They bid fair to be en- 
thufiafts in ethics, and to make natural reli^on as 
ridiculous, as feme of their brothers have made re- 
waled religion by inQfting on the dodrine of an 
inward light. 

The lafl: of thefe wild men, that I Ihall mett- 
tion, are fuch as Anaxarchus, and our Hobbes. 
Jf the former had been guilty of nothing worfe 
than that which Grotius lays to his charge, he 
would have been Icfs liable to cenfure than Gro- 
tius himfelf. This great lawyer and divine di- 
ftinguifiies between the law of nature, and the 
jjofitive law of God, or man. By the laft, he 
underftands a law of will *. By the firft, a die- 
tate of right reafon -f, that Ihews the moral tur- 
pitude J, or the moral neceffity there is in every 
a£tion, that is, a fuppofed morality, or immo- 
rality, independent on any pofitive law. Thus he 
diilinguifhes, and therefore blames Anaxarchus 
for fpeaking too indi(lin£tly || of law. But this 
diftinftion muft not pafs for true. The law of 

' Jos rolnntanom. -f- DiAatum reftac rationij. 

X Morolem tarpitndiaeni, ant neceffitatcm marakni. 
II Nimiutn iadiftioQe, 

. . nature. 
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liature, which he allows divine in one fenfc, is in 
every fcnfe as much, as any other, a pofitivc law of 
God, enaftcd as truly by the divine will, and 
prqaiylgfttc^ l?y tl^c diviiifc au^Jiority not only ai 
P^^S* ^Ht njpfc fvi^ei^dy and more univerfally, 

lay Japie, that tp flatter ALEXArtDjER. when l^e 
jbgd killoj Clitus J, he atviiiytcd to this' ptincft 
i%gw(wr thiit liic poets attributed to Jupjtir, 
jthp poyer tp m^t pgriicyla^ an^ cycn ocj^nal 
rules of rigfit ^nd wroi^g by ^ijl. The fau]^ of 
jEJojs^ES lay hei;e, tie put the Supreme 3eing out 
of the caif eptirely, afcrjbed no Icgiflative autho- 
rity <?r rjQ exercife of it to him, aflumed all a£Hon« 
to ha^e been indi^erent not only before our fyftem 
Was created, but even after it was fo, and till the 
dvil m^iftraW had made a diffirrcnce betw^n 
them by comipai^ing ibmcj and by forbidi^iflg 
others. 

Mi^NV fuch general »nd fundamental abfqrdi- 
ties as thefe ^re to be found in the writings even 
of thofe who have writ widi the moft applaufe on 
this fubjeft ; befides a multitude of particylar 
51ueftioris, as frivolous as any that the fchpolmeii 
eyer broached. 1 pafs them all by with the neg- 
left that they deferve, except one ; fome further 
notice of which is neccffary to conncft with' what 
ha3 been faid, and to carry on my train of thoughts. 

t .P4.,W,T> in AtWAi. , 

Vol. lY, C Y^I. The 
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'T^HE prefumption of thofc, wfao pretend ttf 
dediice our moral oblieacidn from the moral 
attribdtes of God, has fo much theological author 
rity oh its fide, ifiait the abfurdity of it cannot be 
too often expofed and cenfured. There is fraud 
too, which I did not obferve before, in this pre- 

.tenfiooi and fraud fo manifeft, that we ma^ 
fometimes farpeft it to be wilfuK Inflead of tranf- 
fcrring from Qod to man, to ufe a phrafe of 
Cicero, they transfer from ihari to God j and 
whilft they boaft that man is made after the image 
of God, they make God after the image of man. 
"What they prefcnt to us for a copy, is the origi- 
nal ; and what ihey prefent for the original, is in 
Reality the copy. Tho' we rife from' the know- 
ledge of ourfclves, and of the other works of God, 
to a knowledge of his exigence and his wifdom 
and power, which we call infinite, becaufe the fen- 

.fible eSe£ts of them go far beyond our utmcll 
conceptions of wifdom and power, yet we cannot 
life thus to a knowledge of bis manner of being, 
nor of his manner of producing thofe effe£^ which 

. give us ideas of wifdom and power ^ and as little, 
or lels if poflible, can we rife from our moral obli- 
gations to his fuppofcd moral attributes. I call 
them fuppofed, becaufe, after all that has been faid 
to prove a necei^Ty conneflion between his phyfi- 
cal and his moral attributes, the latter may be all 
abforbed in his wifdom. It is even ihorc agree- 
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i\At Co the pbftenomena to believe that they are 
fo, and thatf his wifdom determining him to d6 
always thaf whfch is fitted to be done upon the 
whole, of which fitnefe we are in no degree com- 
petent judges, the cffefts of it give us fomctimes 
ideas of thofe moral qualities, which we acquire 
l^ refleftion on durfelvcsor by our dealings with 
one another, and fomctimes not. The works of. 
God would give us ideas of wifdom' and power^ 
if human anions and operations gave us nonej 
and, in fa^, the example bf favage nations will 
ihew, 1 think, that the firft ind ftrongeft impref- 
fions of this kind come from thence. But it iS 
evident that the firft and ftrongeft impreflions, 
that we receive of benevolence, juftice, and other 
nioral virtues, come from refledion on ourfelvcsi 
and from our dealings with one another, from 
what we feel iri ourfelves, and from what we ob- 
ferve in other men. Theft we acknowledge to be, 
however limited and imperfeft^ the excellencies 
of our own nature, dad therefore conceiving them 
■Without any linriitatibos 6r impet-fe<aions, we 
afcribe them to the divine. We do worle : we 
■afcribe our affeftions and pafllons to the divine 
nature. We make God fo much a copy of fnan, 
that we delTgn the worft, as well as the beft,, of 
our own features, if I may fay fo, in our reprc- 
■ fcntations of him : and, as common as it is, nd 
unprejudiced thinking man can hear, without afto- 
iiiftimcnt, our perfeftions and our impcrfcaions 
imputed to the Supreme Being, in the fame breath, 
and by the fame men •, with this difference, aft 
C z moftf 
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tnoft, that the forincr are imputed diie£tly^ an& . 
the Utter fometimes under the thin and trite veil 
of ana)(^. In a being thvis coollituted they 
may well im^ine that the moral virtues are thip 
lame as they are in our ideas: and theology may 
eafily deduce from his Attributes the (;harafler» 
theology has given them. But a beiitg thus con- 
ftituied is not the fupreme, the »U>Tperfeft BeiRg - 
and a very fhort snalyfe of the s:(ccllcncies of our 
own nature wiU be fufiicient lo Iheiw that they 
cannot be applied from mantaQod without pro- 
fanenels, nor from God £o man without t^e molt 
ftameful abfurdity. Let me alUide, on this occa- 
fion, to a paflage I have feen quoted from the 
Ethics of Aristotle. To what aftions of the 
divinity can we apply,' or from what can we de- 
duce our notions of human jufluce? Both mjght 
be done, perhaps, by thofe who aflumcd, like 
TuLLY, community of gods and men, or by 
thpfe who drew che divinity down to human con- 
verfations and human cares, to be immediately 
and, as we may fay, perfonally an ador in hu' 
man affairs, to be a contrafting party in cove- 
nants and alliances with men. Nay, fomething' 
of the fame kind may be done by thofe who ac- 
knowledge the infinite wifdom of God, aqd yet 
include him in this fyftem of rational agents, 
every one of which is obliged to promote the good 
of the whole-, who acknowledge the infinite di- 
Itance between God and man, and yet aflert that 
they may be compared together on account of 
their rationality, and be laid, not &gur,9tivcly itw 
literally^ 
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IktraHy, :o be of the fathc mind. But how ihall 
wft deduce forcitudt from At attributes of God, 
<it afcribe this virtue to him who can endure no 
paiii, nof be etpoftd to any danger ? How tem- 
peraftce, When it would be the moil homd bla- 
fphemy to fuppofe him fubjeft to any human ap- 
fetices and paffions, and much more to fome fo 
inordinate as to "require a particular virtue to re- 
train and govern them^ 1 might bring many 
more inftahces of the fame kind. But tnefe ar« 
xnough : and he, who will not be convinced by 
ihele, how ab&rdly the laws of nature are founded, 
, by fonle writ-ers, in the naotal attributes of Gofil, 
will be-Convinced by oonc. 

But now, as abfurd as thcfe dodrines are, we 
■txiiitt not imagine thzt the -law «f nature wants angr 
proofs of A divine fandion, or a divine ori^aj. 
They are both contained in ooe: and the poBi£ipi- 
jnent, which attends the breach of this law, re- 
i^uksasneceirarily, as the law itfelf, from th»C na- 
ture which God has been plbafed oo cenftitiiK 
according to his good pkafurc. Let tt no£ -he 
iaid that thts puniChment is <mif temporal, and 
^he iatidion therefore jnfufficient. Let not this 
be faid, iparncularly by thoie men, who talk &> 
much of a pdQtvve law given by God<io hischafen 
■peofjle, the fanilien of which was ' no oiher 'thaq 
temporal pains »d ;pena!ries. l.et it not be ob- 
jeAed fui;<her, that the penalties, which make the 
iamaion of natural law, affcfl: nations cotletftivcly, 
and not m^a individually; for which rcafon, they 
.C 2 are 
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are Icfe proper to enforce the obfcrvation of thp 
law. The penalties annexed to the breach of thp 
)aw of Moses were of the fame kind» in general, 
pppreflion, famine, pcftil,ence, wars, and capti- 
vities: and when particular punifhnients were in- 
fli6ted by virtue of this law, it did no more,^ than 
what is done every day and in alt countries, with 
lefs tumult and with better order, in confcqucncc 
of the law of nature, and for the prcfervation of 
fociety. Once more, let it not be obje£ted, as it 
has been, that this law is not univerfally known. 
It is univerfally given, and if it is not knpwp, 
and praftifed alike by all mankind, many of the 
ifirft great principles of it are fo in every human 
fociety, even in thofc of the leaft civilifcd people'; 
whilft the far greateft part of the world are in- 
vincibly ignorant of the firft principles of chrif- 
tianity, without the knowledge of which, and 
without faith in which^ they are ^1 condemned to 
{eternal punifliment. 

Instead of making objeftions fo infufficient as 
thefe, and fo liable to be retorted, let the fame 
men confefs that the divine inftitution of the law 
of nature refts on fuller and more convincing 
proofs, both external and internal, than any that 
have been found, or could be given, of the divine 
inftitution of chriftianity. The latter has all thofc 
which the manner in g'hich it was revealed, and 
the nature of it, allowed it to have. But the 
manner in which the former has been revealed to 
mankind, as well as the matter of it, admitted of 
proo^ 
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proofs of both kinds, much more eviOeht, and 
much mcrre proportioned Co the human under- 
ftandtng. The good news of chriftianit^ was 
publilhed bjr Christ- and his apoftles; it was 
conSrmed by miracles, and the proof was no 
doubt fuffictent for the conycrfion of all thofe who 
heard iche publication of this dodrine, and faw 
the confirmftcion . of it. One can only wonder 
that any fuch remained unconvinced. But this 
proof became, in a very little time, traditional 
and hiftoric^ ; and one might be allow^ to won* 
der how the cffe& of it continued, and incrcafed 
too, as ,the force of it diminilhed, if the realbns 
of this phasnomenon were not obvious in hUtory. 
Nay, jho' they are fo, one may ftill wonder why 
they, who propagate chriftianity, have not met 
oftener with the anfwer which Ethelrid, the 
Saxon king, made to Auoustine, ** I cannot 
*' abandon the religion of my fathers for one 
f that you would perfuade me to receive on the 
•• authority of perfons quite unknown to me.'* 
He came however jafterwards to a better fcnfc, 
either by the fupernatural effcfts of grace, or by 
the natural efFe«s of the cajolement or importu- 
nity, perhaps, of Berthe. The revelation of 
the law of nature is of another kind. Whether 
the word of God is his word, may be, and we fee 
has been, difputed by theifts. Sgt wht^ther his 
works are his works, neither has bcenj nor can 
be, difputed by any foch. Natural religion there- 
fore being founded on human narure, the work of 
Cod, and on the neceflary conditions of human 
C 4 h«ppi. 
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happinefs which ur ttnpofed by the w^olc f^ftftif 
of iu cverjr inan who feccivcs che U« of irjnure 
receives it on his own sudiomy^ ^A'd not oh Hni 
authority of' ottier men known or unkn6wh, ^oA 
in ttKii- Mttnral ttatt as fallible as biAi&lf. The 
revelation is not coniinamtcited to him 6i^ b^ 
tradition and tiiOxtry : it is a perpetuait a ftahdinj^ 
revckttion, always otAdcy ^vfiys mikrhg^ and ii 
prtfent in thefe days, as in the days qf AiJAMt tA 
tdl his oSprtng. The external ptvofs then, fdt 
theft are projierly fuch, bf the divihe inftitutiOh 
of the law of nature, are conclufivc w evei^ 
theift.' Let u^ exaniine the mternd, ahd com- 
pare iJieth with the proois riiat an cot^taMcd ih; 
or deduced frtitn, the fcr^ures, t^ AK\fr AdC 
divine orig^d. 

VIIL 

^ O W the unwritten law of God, upwritteft 
even in the hearts of men, how eariy foevcr 
inftinift difpofes them to receive it, is an obje£t 
of knowledge, not of belief. We know that 
God exills, with a certainty little inferior to that 
which wc liave of our own cxiftehce. We know 
that he has given us a law of our nature, with its 
great a certainty as inward confcioufhefs and out- 
ward obfervatioD can give us : and by thefe means, 
hy which we acquire alt other fcience, it is in the 
power of every rational creature to acquire as 
tnuch of this fcience as the epds of his being make 
\t neceffary that he Ihould. Natural law is found- 
■■;■'■' 'ed 
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^ ifi tctdbn, khidi eVH7 cKituit-, tidt has k, 
fAVy aefcMfe J and the crtatorfc, \hat his it mA; 
is not Aibjea to tM; la». C'KHItrafiitjr is F6uHdei 
iti fkilh) utd f^ith ()l-dc4x:tis fh>tn ^ntct. Ht, 
^hlj h&s Aot faldi, canhat fulBl a law that cbnfilte, 
St leaft, as ihuch itf belitvihg as ih jyriifliiuig: 
and Wheihei- he Bisn haVi grice, or iiOi does tuft 
^h^ictid oft fcith. Thus the difference bet*een the 
imetnal ^i^ofs of the two laM Hands in on<e ie- 
fpea. The contetiti rf the la* af fiili»t art 6b- 
jeds of fuch a certainty as the author of nature 
Blone tan cotnmunicale. The contehts irf the 
vhcte diriftlkn fyfteni) laid do^h in OUr tcnpturi% 
bre obfeifls of fUch a jfn-dbabUiiy la may fbin^i aflent 
Very reafoh&bly, in this cafe, withiiut douMi 
although ct concutrence of Vartbus cirMtfiiUndci, 
improved By the ctedutlty at ibtat Men aiid d* 
artifice bf othersj hteftrded thfs affiht in titfes Hot 
Jiery diffihliiar, and *hweln it would haVt bert 
intlte feafonably Witllhtld. Tht ■dllRlrehct hete 
fUai, bWWftn \tie iJliinifdlaBolis of rf« WiB <Sf 
fSod to iDah iH M lii'h 5f HatoV(^, atad ih ttilf 
mhir h«r, is fo tH«, Hiat tvtrj other law is cott- 
irolkd by iti drid c6uld ntt pM's fbr the li* of 
iSod if it *4S (*« to be tei)u|h!iKt lb the fonMef. 
To fay hdlhirig df flit la*t jiVeh to AuXft, it* olf 
that glwn 16 NWh, atcotdih^ to Bit Je*i, atl 
dtthodftx writevi tMnk thcmftlVes tibliged 'to hold, 
for the honour of the hi'tJfaicJil Ik*, not only 
that Iheri is rtothlrtg Comraty X6 the lAtural la* 
enjoined by it, * id <fM& tk fege praeci{>ltu'r 
f noa eflc contrt jus natarae," is Grotihs 

fays, 
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fays *i but alfb that all the obligations of the na- 
tural law arc contained in it, *' contineri quidem 
-*' in , fecro illo corpore feu pentateucho," as Mr? 
SzLDZK fays ; though he owns at the fame time, 
that much, chemical flfill is neceflary to extract 
them from it. That the chriftian law is nothing 
elfe than the law of nature, enforced by a new reve- 
lation, every friend to chriftianity admits, and the 
worft of its enemies dares not deny, though be 
denies the reality of the revelation. 

Anothejil. internal proof of the divine original 
qF the law of nature is the plainnefs and fimpU- 
city, which renders it jnceljigible in i^l times and 
all places alike, and proportions it ^o the nueanell 
underftanding. It has been made intricate by 
cafuiftry, that of lawyers and that of divines, 39 
chriftian religion has been by theology. But there 
is a confiderable difference between the two cafes. 
The firft principles of natural religion are fo fimple 
and plain, that cafuiftry has no apparent pretence 
to meddle witK them, no more than it would have 
if it pretended to teach us to fee things that lie 
obvious before, us, at a juft diftance, and exactly 
proportioned to our fight. Thefe principles wanp 
neither paraphrafe nor commentary, to be fuffi- 
ciently underftood ; whereas the very firft prin- 
ciples of chriftian religion, concerning the fall 
and redemption of man, are fo veiled in myftery 
of language, that without a comment, or with 
one, and even with that of St. Paul, they give us 
• Lib. i. c. I. De jore bel, et pac. ' 

?9 
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po dear and diftinlft ideas, nor any thing more 
xhan forms of fpeech and words lo pronouocc 
They who under this pretence, fach as it is, in- 
troduce reafon where rcafon has nothing, to d(\ 
explain what revelation has left unexplained, an^ 
define articles of faith which are cither defined 
in the word of God, or vvhich no mortal has 
iany right to 4efine, introduce afterwards their 
theology, under the name of moral theology, 
where that has nothing to do, and corrupt the 
unwritten Jaw of God even with lefs pretence 
than they corrupted the written. I charge this 
double corruption upon them the more boldly, 
becaufe every one, who is in the leaft converfanc 
in their writings, is able to bring numerous ia- 
flanccs of both, and to fhcw, that I may keep 
to my prefent fubje£t, how they have eftablilh^ 
doftrines, and decided cafes of confcience, in di- 
re£t oppofltion' to the moft known and the mpft 
facred duties of natural religion, till they have 
rendered men infinitely worJc than they would 
have been in Hobbes's ftate of nature, without 
any religion or law whatever. Two things alone 
have checked this torrent of iniquity, to fome 
degree. The firit has been the interpofition (^ 
the civil power. The fecond has been the infuper- 
able difiicuky of determining men, generally and 
conftahily, and out of fome peculiar circum- 
Itances, to violate the laws of their nature, as in- 
dividuals, or as members of fociety, by precept; 
by example, or by any authority whatever. 
T he light of nature, like that of the fun, may be 
cclipfcd : it cannot be extinguUhed. 
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Ndt^i-i-rfSlrAirtJWo ft!l Hk tbdfts of pnvirlb 
*Ad t)Ublit thorality, thifefot*. that t!i« piffl&fts 
*f fetnt-ttlfcn rftiy Wnttmit bttlfidftidly, and thut 
iht TpunkiUbir inteitlt isf tfchfrtt Ma^ invite them t6 
jrttifpagate, cVeh under the rtnXk 6( religion, thefe 
two intettial ptobft oF the divine inftttdtibn of the 
U» of nacDte, the toftfcitttis certainty that we hiive, 
and the pMitiHtfs lihd flittpliclty 6f It, art in their 
fall force, and fupertor to lh6fi of the falne kind 
*hich any bthet rtveUtibn tontains. It fhay feefti 
fttinge tti tfiany that th^e Jjlainneft and fiiiiplicity 
"irf the la* of niturt fliOuld bfe brought as a proaf 
'6f It's diViMiiy. Ilicy have been accuftomed to 
"thirtk that typtt, fytfibtils, figures, dark enigma- 
tiral erpfeftions, aftd ^vtfy thing that has the ap- 
featSfrcc of Wyfteiy, are eltential marks bf a di- 
vide iwrelatioti. Such Kiighi: a revelation made 
to fuperior Belhgs appear to us ; and fuch would 
ti r^datfon ttiade to ui cbncerhihg the divine na- 
ture, and the fficret cconftrtiy of the divine pro- 
vidence, ftOt only appear to be, but really be, 
UiyftAious and unibteDiglble, and therefore no 
i^velatibn fet ^I. Fbr this very reafon, it is agree- 
able to an titir ideas bf tviObtn to believe that no 
fiich ttvelaiititi wa^ intended to be made to us, 
■Such means could liCft be pfbporitonable to any 
end. The aft-wife Creator could not mean to in- 
tbrfirt his creitcfres onin'tfelligibly, or to leave an 
Explanation af his nature, and of the whole eco^ 
fibmy bf his providente, to be made by men who 
tmdtrtake both prefufiiptuouny, and who diftio- 

nor 
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npr both, 4^ far a^ m^p may be l^id to honor 
or diQioDpr Qod, ty ^) 1^ OUy paradox^ they 
iidvanpc dogmasicaUy, and vidiouf having, for 
the rooft pfrt, any juft Wf'ons «vei» of the wtfdpnj 
and dignily of tuiqaui cQodud ia fupvrior fi^rnv 
of life. SMch royftc^ipus me>ns then could ooF 
liare tt?eo eSb^il, untffs our injpivvctqcqt iv 
nwtap^Gcal kw>wi^e h^d been rhr fn^ of dU 
viDf: wifdoQ}, which it woiUd be iiDper;ipt;o( t9 
{uppo& : and if tbc f q^ of chii wifd^m w^b to iiv 
form us of the divine will, to fhew us th/f perfec- 
tion of our nature, and to teach us to tend towards 
it jn ;he purluic of b^ppincfs, fuch m^af are quite 
URnccefiary. They a,K^ ihcsefon, proportioae4 
10 00 end. Th^ arc, therefore, upwpithy pf 
God. 

Cleaskx$s, prociAiPf), and 9 tru? £9i)%jniqr 
•to the p4Mce of Mupg^ are the peTfi:£Uop3 of hu- 
j^an, ^d owch more pf (livine bws. Tbpugh 
the ij^fure of chc uplverie, ^ad the r^les by which 
Oo4 F*?^*^ >" 1^ goverMsenc of every fyftcm 
£QntaiQe<l in k, of ours APiQAg tihe r^it, aK un- 
Jknow^ to ub, yet is the nature i^ our own fyftein, 
4$ fyr as the fflorattty of ailions is concerned, fuf- 
fiiciently kno^a to w, Aod the laws of our natuR 
(Vnfequevtly, fuice they refnlf from it. Here 
then is all 1^ clearnels, all the precifion, and all 
tl^e .conformity to t^ nature of things, ^ai Qod 
can give, or man defire. From hence wc tnzyy 
^nd we (Hight, to iorm our 5udgnient of all Jaws 
that UK alfmncd to be divine. Tbcy myft ^ot be 
incom- 
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incomprehenliblc t becaufe, though they proceed 
from the divine intelligence, they are adapted to 
the human. God docs not fhew his own naturtf 
in chem. He Ihews us our nature, and our duty ; 
by the iirft of which we ftand in the lowcft rela^ 
tion of intelle£tual creatures to their Creator, and 
by the lad: in that of fubjei^s and fervants to a 
gracious and beneficent lord and mafter> who gives 
us laws neither ambiguous nor captious, and who 
commands us nothing which it is not our interdft 
to perform. 

J^NOTBER internal proof of the divinity of na- 
tural law muft not be pafled over without mention. 
As all is fimple and plain, nothing is mean nof 
trifling in it. This religion Ihews us a Supremfe 
Being, veiled in the Aiajelljr of his nature, but 
niantfefted in all his works to be the true and 
cinly true objeft of our adoration. In the cxiftcncc 
he has given us, and in the benefits that attach us 
fo ftrongly to it, this religion IheWs him to be the 
£rft and greaceft; objcft of our gratitude ; in the 
cftabliihed order of things, fubjeft to fo many 
victllicudes and yet fo conftant, to be the reafon- 
able, as well as neceflary objed of our refignation ; 
and finally in the wants; diftreffes, and dangers^ 
which thefe vicifliiudes bring frequently upon us, 
to be the comfortable object of our hope : in which 
hope, the religion of nature will teach us, nb 
doubt, to addrefc ourfclves to the Almighty, in 
a manner confiftent with an entire refignation to 
his will, as fome of the heathen did. But this 
religion 
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irligion wilt not teach us to pray, as if we informed 
omnifcience, or ezpoftukced with omnipotence, 
as thofe who pretend to be the moft reformed 
am(Hig chriftians are accuftomed to do ; nor to 
make religion a fervice of (hew and outward gef- 
ture, as yoUr pretended catholic church has done. 
The religion of nature teaches to worthip God la 
fpirit aiid in truth, that is inwardly and iincerely. 
It nekher confounds fpiritual pride and enthufiafm, 
nor theatrical pomp and fuperftitious rites, with 
devotion. Fraud, envy, malice, lilent artd fecret 
vices, more dangerous often to fociety than thofe 
of greater eclat, have lurked behind the former. 
The tatter; though they affect the fenlcs without 
touching the heart, have pafled in general, and ftill 
pafs, for divine worfhip. God has been ferved in 
a manner, which the moft fangutnary tyrant would 
abhor, by fome people : by others, with all the 
circumltances of that low adulation which earthly 
fnonarchs require, and whereof the priells them- 
felvts have claimed a flure. That there is a mid- 
dle proceeding, (it to be obferved, between a thea- 
trical worlhip and a worlhip ftripped of all out- 
ward folemntty and pomp, I am ready to admit. 
' In this, and in a multitude of cafes, the law of 
nature or right reafon may approve fuch laws and 
inllitucions as nature 01; reafon has not prefcribed ; 
bccaufe they may be proper, and even iicceffary 
means to promote the obfervation of this law. 
But then they ought to pa& for forms dtrefted to 
this purpofe, for human not for divine ordinances. 
Let the prieft wear a ridiculous cap and breaft- 
plate. 
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pUxc, fir fringes and ^.e'ls <?p his robe j but Ipt itf 
not bp ftjd ^h^t t/ie Sypfcmf ^eing tppfc cjuc c^f 
feis giyrf, or .tha( fiKti friftp? ^ f,ljc(c V;en? thf 91- 

7p^5P k Wbing ip the J^iff 9f (j?cj?w «|iwpr% 

cpfjfjifl anjr t^twe MV;QflGft?pt i¥j,t^ itfetf. Thp 
rvl?9 by y/h'Ch Qpd goyer&s pycri the fyftcnj tp 
Vthifh vj? bclpng W? UPkiJpwfl t9 USi bm this lif 
feOQW iopH: certaiflljrj ;ha,f lie ciin^ot conj^tid ip 
jjftrlicgl^^ WbW hp fp/hi^s w geppraj. He >¥h(> 
ij*s pvad? bpqcv.Qlencj: w ^ rational bjyngs ti^ 
liiQfUiiiiciltql la>tr Q^ our natujre^ cap ner«r cqip- 
jm^4 (flinc t(? tobf ftr tp PWrder osJicR i (a ufurp 
^ thp rights of their &llo:9'-ci;ea;ures» ^nd to ei;- 
xertpi^i^te whqjc Q^tjons- Id fhorc, the inccm^ 
Pfos^ 9f jche divinity of the Ji^vir of pati^re, b^^^h 
ppC,cive ^nd qcgatiKc, ace iuch ^s reodfr this W 
^hc trpp critcri9n of evjr^ Jaw ?uid ftUgion tt^t 
pretcpd t9 th? f^mq origiiiil. Jt may be difputed, 
.perhaps, whetber 9^ abtb'^St nations of the oior^ 
.gc(>ef5 40(1 MPfict^'^ P^ things afford a fufficjeqc 
Tijie, whereby ;p ji^dgc of tt^c truth of any reji- 
giop that i)i f^d tp ,cpp>e frqtn Gqd. But thci;c 
is np t^qia to d^^^te, w.hcthf^' the cppfprtntty qr 
.qpp-cpfifprrnify of fiich areljgjpn to (bat law which 
God h»s^ &vep tp all hum.an creacprw, enafted 
in the cpnfliitttOpn qf th^ir nature, and jiifccrp^blc 
by the ujfe^of thofc ifacyfeif s he has given then? liKe- 
wifc, is a JttW fyfficient for il\is purpqfe. Was it 
otharbvife> wc f^pujd h^ve no fu^cieiit rule at all. 

Men 
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■Men might difpute eternally about the didtates of 
right rcafon, and the will of God would be tn-i 
tirely out of the queftion j or it would be made 
determinable by an indeEerminable queftion, what 
thofe eternal ficnelTes and unfitncQes of things are, 
according to which, and in a dependency on which, 
the will of Godmuft proceed, and be fignified to 
■ his creatures. That this would be fo, is evident 
in the different opinions that have been entertained, 
ever fince theology was made a fcience, concern- 
ing the exiftenceof evil as well as good, and con- 
cerning the diftribution of them. But if we con- 
fine ourfelves to the revelation God has made of 
bis will in' his works, and to the knowledge we 
have that his will is necelTarily determined by his 
wifdom, we {hall have a certain and fuBicient tute 
by which to judge of his laws. What is the will 
of God, is a queftion eafily anfwered. What 
ought this will to be, is a queftion we cannot pre- 
fume to anfwer without abfurdity and impiety both. 
To anfwer the firft, we need to go no higher than 
the moral obligations that arifc in our own fyftem, 
and of which wc have very adequate ideas. To 
anfwer the laft, we muft go up to the nature of 
the author of nature, and to a multitude of other 
natures, the afluming of which put the Supreme 
Being juft in the cafe of his creature man. The 
jiature of the huthan fyftem is independent on man i 
and yet he is obliged to derive the rules of his 
conduft from it. Juft fo, upon this afiumption, 
the abftraft natures and eternral eflences of things 
are independent on God ; and yet God was obliged 
- Vol. IV, D to 
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to make, anS is obliged go -govatn his lyftem ac- 

«ordmgto thcai. 

By employing our irafon to coHefl: the ■will of 
God from the fund of our nattne, pbyfical and 
morsl, and by comtemplating ferioofly aod ire- 
-quently the laws that arc plaiiiJy, and even neocf- 
farily, 'deduciUy from -thence, we may scqtitre 
not orrly a partfctilar koowiedge of thde laws., but 
a general, and in fome fort an habitual, know- 
ledge (rf the manner in which God is plcrfed fc 
txercifc his fupreme power in ;this fyftem, tieyond 
which vit have no concern. We do toot -fee jhe 
divine painter, if I «nay employ fo iow a^compa' 
rifon on fo high a fubje6t ; but we grow accaftptnoi 
to his manner, and we learn tx> delpife thofe who 
prefcnt us a lign-poft dawbuig, xnd'Call it itnpa- 
dendy the work of Raphk^ei.. 

IX. 

A S certain, as plain, ss important, and as cofi- 
•fiftent as the law of nature is, it has been 
blended with many -abfurd and contradiiftoiy laws, 
in all ages and countries, by legiflators who pub- 
lilhed them, fometimes in their ovm name, and 
fomeumes in the name of God -, as "well as with 
cuftoms of the fam? kinds, which, if they arofc 
independent on laws, obtained the force of flaws. 
EusEBius, in the firft book of his Evangelica-l pre- 
paration, gives a long catalogue of them ; and 
he gives it for^ a very good purpofe, to Ihew la 
fevcral tnftances hpw fuch laws and cuftoms as 
ihefc 
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thefc bad been reformed by the gofpel, that is, by 
a lavr which re^wed and confirmed and enforced 
the original law of natucr. Sextus Empiricus^ 
an anttent, and 'Momtaigke, a modern fceptic, 
coHe^«d numeFous examples df the fame fort, but 
-to ■» very bad purpofc •, to fticw, if they had been 
able, that there is no fuch thing as a Bxed immu- 
.table law of nature, y/hich obliges all men ac all 
times alike. T^ey fought it where it is not to be! 
■found ; and, not finding it there, concluded it 
was .to be found no .whert:. This doArine has 
ibeen promoted -by Pyrrhonians, Sceptics, and 
Academicians,, between .whom it is oeithcr obviops 
jior worth, our .while to .diftinguilh, as .well as by 
dogmatical atheifts; for they who doubted of God's 
.exiAencc, fx .who . denied it, could not .fail to 
doubt of, or to .deny, the exigence of his tawi 
Of ,all thefe, it will be fugicient to mention the 
.adoiijred Cakkeades, the fum of whofe dilpu(a- 
jiqn upon;this fuhjcil Lactantios has preferred } 
. and aktiough it be one of tbofe trite common-place 
citations which abound in learned writings, yet 
it defetves a particular mention •, becaufe it ex-> 
prefles, in .very few wpids^ the. full abfurdity of 
tbdfe wjio deny a natUTal Uw, and points put the 
..two princjipal blunders on which their whole tea* 
fonipg pirqcced?. 

Carnej^des then affirmed*, *' that laws were 
" made by men, for their utility; that they were 

• Jtiia fibi homines j)«) ntilitate faiMdlTe, fdlicet varia pro 

monbuSf. «t . apud cofdc^ pro K^nporibiu faepe muuta; Ju* 

autcm uturalc nullum eile. Omnea .c( in^igii^fA, & alias ani- 

D a ' maDtcsj 
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" therefore various, as the charaftcrs of thofc 
*' who made them ; and changcble among the 
" fame men according to the various circum- 
. " fiances of time : but that there was no law of 
" nature. That all men, and all animals, were 
" carried to their fevcral kinds of utility by na- 
'* ture : lb that there could benojufticej or, if 
'♦ there was any fuch thing, it mud be extremely 
*' foolilh i becaufe, in providing for the good of 
** others, the juft would hurt themfelvcs." That 
laws were made for utility, both thofe which we 
call civil, and thofe which we call the laws of na- 
tions, that they are various as the characters of 
men, and changeable as the circumftances of time> 
no one will deny. But will it follow that there 
is no fuch thing as a natural law, fuch as the 
wifcft philofophers, and even the antient poets 
have acknowledged, although a little confufedly, 
according to their cuftom, yet in plain and direft 
■ oppofition to this doflrine ? a law, neither invented 
by men, nQr enaifted by human authority, " neque 
" hominum ingeniis excogiratem, neque fcitum 
" aliquod populorum ?" a law notco-eval with the 
divine mind, as Tullv * would have it, when 
he fjys " orta autem eft fimul cum mentc divina ;" 
but fuch a law, as he defcribes in the words that 
ftand imipediately before thcfe, a law proceeding 
from the nature of things, " ratio profefta a re- 
" rum natura ;'* a law which did not begin when 
mantes, ad utilitates fuas, natura ducente, ferri : proinde, 
aut nullam elTe jultimiD, aut, ft fie aliqua, lummam elTe Au]> 
titiam ; <juonUin fibi noccret alienii commodis confuleni. 
• TuLLY Deleg. 1. i. 
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it was firft reduced into writing, " quae non turn 
" denique incipic lex eflc cum fcripia eft," but 
when it firft cxifted, " fed turn cum orta eft," 
and it exifted 6rft when that fyftem of nature, 
from which it refuhs, *' unde profcSa eft," began 
to exift ? The firft part therefore of this academi- 
■ cal declamation proved nothing againft natural Uw^ 
and Carneades might as well have affirmed that 
the Athenians had no laws before Solok, becaufe 
SoLOH gave them fome ; or ihat rapes were law- 
ful at Rome before Sextus Tarquinics ravifhed 
LucRiTiA, becaufe there was no written law be- 
fore that time which forbid them. The fccond 
part contains two blunders, that run into one ano^ 
thcr. It is a blunder furcly to aftume that men, 
and all other animals, are carried indifcriminatcly 
by nature to their end, utility, without diftin- 
guifhing between natural inftin^ common to both, 
jind fuperior reafon peculiar to man. It is a blun-^ 
der furcly to afllime, in confeqoence, that. Once 
utility is their objeift, juftice is a folly. Men may 
have pleafiire, to which inftindi hurries them, but 
they cannot have happinefs, to which reafon leads 
them, without juftice, according to what has been 
already laid down : and it is wifdom therefore, not 
folly, to forego the firft in fome inftances, in every 
inftance where the leaft incompatibility is found 
between them, that we may fecure the laft. The 
good of individuals is fo clolely coaneded with the 
good of fociety, that the means of promoting one 
cannot be feparatcd from ihofc of promoting thp 
plher: arii Socrates was in the right to curfc 
D 3 the 
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tKc men, who firll divided^ in opinion, thing*' 
that cohered, in nature, morality and utility j* 
*^ dui primum b^cc Aatura eohaerentis opinions- 
*' diftraxiffent V I might have quoted the laCtep 
part of what Laotantius makfts Ca&neades fay^ 
and which is laid to flicw the great hart thae 
juftice would do, iii order to iHew more truly the 
great hurt that ihjuftice deed. If the Romans, 
and all ihofc who were pofleffcd of eftipire, had 
bPeti obliged to reftorc to evefy people the unjuft 
iifurpations they had made upon them, thefe cdn'-* 
querors would have been obliged to return to tlieif 
liuts ahd to their ancient penury, " ad cafas eflfe 
** redeundum, et in egeftate et rtiiferiis jacendum." 
But it is almoft too tfifling to defervc mention j 
Cnce, transferred from the law of natjonS to the 
Jaws of particular fociecics, it objefts to juftice thtf 
great mifchief of obliging a robber to rcftbfe to 
the owner what he has ftblen from him, and denies 
that reftitucion is juft, although reparatibn of ill' 
juries is plainly effential to juftice. 

Ip we had all the volumes that have been writ- 
ten concering the laws, inftitutions, cuftomsi 
and manners of the ditfcrent foeleties of men, \te 
ihould be rather perplexed than informed concet-n^ 
in* the true fyftcm of natbral law : gnd Mok- 
TA1GNE might challenge hisrcadcrs, pretty fafcly, 
to fhew him any one of thefe, which had tht fcai 
of univcrfal approbation. But even tfeis Would 
not ferye his purpofc, nor aflrord any protrf againft 
f TwLi. De Off. I. ni, 

fh« . 
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the exiUcQce cf a Uv which htiraan reikfim collet 
&omthe human fyftcm, as he vainly imagined ia 
bis a»l for pyrrboni&n. The laws of nature are 
truly, what my' lord Bacok ib/>ki his aphvifnUi 
the laws of laws. Civil laws arc always imper- 
feft, and often falfe dedu£lions from them, or 
applications of them i nay they ftatid, in many 
tflftances, in dne£t t^pofitkin to thctn. It follows 
itam bcnce, not that there >& no natural lavf, but 
that cisil Uvr» have been made without a fufficient 
imi conftaai r^qrd to ir. Erroneous opinions of 
phikifophers, unreafbnable inditutions of legifla^ 
IWIS} are often derived from orue principles of na- 
ture, 3Md may be traced up- to them. The foun- 
tiua from which they flowed was pure. They 
gcew foul in their courie ; and no wonder thejf 
Aiould, Unce the channels tbrot^h wlucb ihey 
paflfed were infefted with human paffions, human 
prejudkes, and human ignorance. Such laws, as 
canaoi be traced up, even under thefe conditions, 
to the original of all law, are the arbitrary did:atcE 
of mere will,, impofed on fome nien by the force 
OF fraud of others, and con&cmed b^ education 
and cuHom, 

Thus is the law of nature hid from our fight 
by all thde variegated clouds c^< civil laws and 
cuftoms, as the divine author of it is bif thofe of 
fuperftttion and artihcial theology. Some gleams 
of true light may be feen through them. But 
they render it a dubbus light ; and it can be no 
t>ei;er to thofe who have the keeneft fight, tijl 
P 4 thefo 
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jhefe interpofitions are removed. Then, indeed, 
the objefts appear in their full and genuine luftre 
t(i every fight j for that which hid them both 
could AtTc& neither. 



X. 



M^ 



I" A N Y hypothefes have been made to ac-, 
count for ihe beginning of civil .fociety, for 
the nature of ir, and for the motives to it. All 
of them have fome degree of probability, and 
might have fome fliare in framing thofe political 
congregations and unions, by which mankind has 
been divided into diftindl; nations, and the great 
commonwealth, as the Stoicians called it not im* 
properly, into diftinftilates. Bui no oneof ihefe 
mult pafs for universal, nor be fuppof^d to have 
done the work alone. In general we may fay, 
that the foundation of civil or politicsl focicties 
were laid by natuie, though they are the creatures 
of art. Socii;tics were begun by inltind, and im- 
proved by experience. They were difturbed 
early, perhaps as foon as they were formed, both 
frofn within and from without, by the paffions of 
men : and they have been maintained ever fincc, 
in oppofititin to them, very imperfeftly, and 
under great viciflitudes, by human reafbn, which 
is exercifed in particular fyftcms of law for par- 
ticular ftates, in leagues and covenants between 
ftate and ftate, and in tacit agreements that 
conllitute what js commonly called the law of 
pations. 
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. The firll principles of every thing, that re- 
xjuires human underftanding and human indullrjr 
to be employed about it, are lightJy laid in na- 
ture; they are obvious to our fcarch, and we are 
able to difcover and purfue the confcqucnces of 
them in Ipecutation and in practice. Hut in doing 
this, we are kit, as 1 may fay, lo ourfelves. Wc 
owe the firfl: difcoveries to our own obfervation, 
and the progrefs we make afterwards to the 
ftrcngih of our own underftandings, to our ap- 
plication and induftry. We may do this well or 
ill ; we may do too little or attempt too much, 
according to the ufc, and the right or wrong judg- 
ment, we muke of our facuhies j for the bona 
and mala ratio, that Cotta inhfts upon fo mucti *, 
is nothing elfe. 

It is in great meafure otherwife in the cafe of 
civil polity. In this we are not left to ourfelves. 
We are not left to make the difcovery, nor to 
proceed, in confequence of it, by the ftrengrti of 
our own underftandings. We are led to it by the 
hand of God, as it were, and even before we have 
the full ufe of our underftandings. When God 
made man, he made a creature, the happinefs of 
whole being depended on his fociability with ani- 
mals of his own fpecies. He made him therefore 
a Ibciable animal, an animal capable of feeling 
^e immediate pleafure and advantage of focicty. 

f Cic. De not. deor. 
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The nccefiity of natural precedes that of artificial 
fociety j and (be formeF, which i» connc&d by_ 
inftinS;, prepares us for the laccer, to which w« 
are determined by reafon. We aire made capable. 
of both in their turns. The infaac cannot, con- 
ceive the nature of thofe covenants that conitituBe 
civil fociety, any rnore than, he can propagate 
Bis-fpccics. Neither ^s. mental, nor his corpo- 
real powers are arrived at tfwjii: maiuricy. The 
^nocant man does not know them, bccaule he has 
not mforracd himfclf, nor beea informed by others, 
about them: and he who is born Itupid is out of 
the cafe. I fay this the rather, to cxpofe once 
more the futility of that argument which has been 
mentioned already. To prove that the child, 
whilft he is a child, and the ignorant man, whillt 
he is ignorant, can neither inftitute civil fociety, 
nor comprehend the nature of jt, ierves to no 
other purpolc, than ta compofe to flumber a rea- 
der of common fagacity, who perceives at one 
glance the different lenfes, though equally true, in 
which men are reckoned qualified for civil fociety, 
and fifties to fwim, or birds to fly, or oaks to 
bear acorns *. 

You poets have given beautiful defcriptions of 
9 golden age, with which you fuppofe that the 
world began. Some venerable fathers of the 
church have given much the fame defcriptions of 
fuiother golden age, with which they fuppofe that 

* Vide PuFFEK. Jiib, viif c. i, 
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jt is to end, and which wUI make fome amends for 
she fliort duration of the paradlfdical flate, ftncc 
tiie hHcF is ta continoc a ihoolamd yeart. Now, 
ihoogh. I dff not bcHeve that men were as good, 
any more than 1 believe that other aniijids were as 
ittme,, by natdfe, as yoO rcprefcnt them to kave 
- been in the primeval world i yet I da not behove 
fnithei* that fuch a ftate, as Hosbes afTumed, 
ever did, or could esift, not thaD men ever were 
in 3 ftate of ablblute individuality at any timt! 
before the inftitutkm of civil fdciety. How ihey 
came into the world, reafon will tcH iri no better 
than hiftory or tradi€ion doea. To fuppofc that 
the firft of human kind were quickened into life 
by the fun, and were animated fyftcmsofmud, 
fis the Egyptians did, I thinki aocdrding to 
PiODORirs Srcui*3j Would be too abfurd} nd-- 
thcr could we eonceite, if the hypothcfis was ad- 
-nntted, how thefe humaft infefts were able to pro- 
vide for their wants, and 10 rear thertifelves up » 
manhood. Whatever wc affijmed the phyfical coft* 
ftitation of the world to have been at ihat lime. 
If i)re are perfuadcd then that this World, aiNl 
the inhabitants of it had a beginning in time, wc 
tmxtt of necelBty aflume that the firft men and the 
^rfl: women, or that one man and one woman ac 
leaft, wtre produced in full ftrength and vigor of 
body and mind, prompted by inflind to an aA of 
which they might not forefie the cotifeqticncev 
find prompted by felf-love, when they faw it, io~ 
Jove themfelvei rri their children, and to ttutfe ^d 
fdycat? their off-fpring. 

Thu3 
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Thus natural focieties and paternal governments 
began. I fliall not inquire how far the latter is 
founded in that blind atS of generation, whofe 
motive and end is the mutual pleafurc of man and 
woman alone. Much Icfs fhatl I mifpend any 
time in comparing the opinion of Gaoxius *, 
which is favorable to paternal, with that of 
HoBBES, which is fo to maternal authority -f-. 
This only I will obferve, by the way, that if 
HoBBEs advanced a paradox, it was fuch an one 
as he might have maintained with advantage 
againft Grotius, and. even with more againft 
FiLMER, who left the word " mother" out of 
his quotation of the fifth commandment. Gro- 
tius did not prefume thus far, but he gives 
[he preference to paternal authority, in the cafe 
of any difpuic between the two, on account 
of the pre-eminence of the fex, " ob fexus prae- 
" ftantiam." Another writer would have urged 
that, if the right of parents over children was ac- 
quired by generation, as Grotius [] affirmed, 
the right of the mother ought to be preferred, in 
cafe of any difpute, fince her right by generation 
can never be doubtful ; the father's may. She is 
always a real mother : he may be often a reputed 
father, and the argument " ob fexus praeftantiam" 
is, in this particular inftance, more applicable to 
the woman. But, however this may be, the pa- , 

" Lib. u. c. ;. t De cive, c. g. 

U Generauone jus acquiricor parendbm in liberw. 

ternal 
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Kmal authority, arifiog from education, is clear: 
and that infiindl, which determines parents to take 
care of their children, gives them, by the law of 
nature, all that authority over them *, without 
which they could not take this care. This autho- 
rity is and mulb be abfolute whild their children 
are unable to judge for, and to direft themfelves. 
It becomes limited when their children are able 
to^o this without their help, and yet continue to 
live in the fame family. It ccafes when their 
children go out of their family, and acquire inde- 
pendency, or even paternal dominion of theu' 



Thus far the law of nature is plain : and this 
is fufficient to Ihew how we arc led by the hand 
of God, that is^ by the circumftances in which 
he has ordained that we fliould be born i by the 
neceflary dcpcndance of children, by the inllin& 
of parents, by information, by habit, and finally 
by reafon j how we are led, I fay, lo civil through 
natural fociety, and arc fitted to be members of 
one, by having been members of the other. This 
is the cafe of ev£ry one in particular, and has 
been that of manitind coUeftivcly confidcred. 

All the inhabitants of fome other |ilanet may 
have been, perhaps, from their creation united 
in one great fociety, fpcaking the fame language, 
and living under the fame government j or too 
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perfcd by their nanire to need the leftraint of 
any. But mankind is conftttuEed very difierentty : 
and alchougli the nature law of our whole ipeeie? 
be the fame, yet wc are by nature incapable, on 
many accounts, of uniting under one fcM-m of go- 
vernment, or oi fabmitiing to one rule <^ life. Our 
neareii: approaches to this itaee are vaftly diftant 
from it i and even thtfc were made by flow de- 
grees, and with great variety of imperfeftion j 
although nature herfelf, by directing the firft, made 
all the reft the more eafy, as flic made them the 
more neceflary. Men /we»e never out cffocietyj 
for if they were divided into families before they 
*er.e aficmbled into nations, they were in fociety 
ftill from their original : and the want of compre- 
.hending that which is natural, and that which is 
artificial, properly diftinguiftied, under the fame 
general term, has produced much eonfufton in 
rcafoning on this fubjed, and has fcrved to main- 
tain many a falie argument. Bayle*, for inftance, 
denies that the peace, -the happinefs, and even 
the prcfervation of mankind, depend on fociety. 
How does he fupport his paradox ? As ill ac 
leaft, as he fupportS the inutility of religion to 
government. He cites Sallust to prove that 
the Aborigines in Italy, and the Getulians and .the 
Lybians in Africa, had neither laws, nor magi- 
flirates, nor forms of government. He cites 
PoMPONius Mela, and he might have cited 
many other authorities antient and modern, to 
much the fame purpofe ; ibrvauthors, by repcat- 

• Con. des Penf. diver. ii8. 
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ing cne atiDthier, pn^agatc tbe fome milt&kes 
very (^ten, and dncrcafc the Jiumfeer of witnaQcs, 
witlbouc firengl^tiraing i^e teAiiDony -. -winch may 
Ikave happened on thde «ocafions for saghc he 
knew. Boc ^s he knew, tha he Ihovld Jiswc 
obferved, and this he -would have obferved if the 
DUervaiion hid made liar him in ^diis place, iOT 
he DuSces it in aU thoic where it does raatoe for 
ium, -Jiaw 0iudi aodiorB ore apt vo exaggerate in 
their -dEicriptions, and the chara&ers they 6taw. 
How barbarous were ithofc jnations, who. bndoe 
4be Rofsan empire, rcprafented to be, the Godn 
ibr example, ot the Lambatids ? and ym when 
they came to -fettle in Italy, and to he batter 
known, how jnuch lels barbiirous did they ap- 
pear, even than the Greeks and the Romans-? 
What prudence in their government ? vtiat wif- 
<Jom in their laws i But I touch this without in- 
JiiJting on it. L.et it be that the Aborigines, the 
Gotulians, the Lybians, and the inhabiutncs -of 
the inward parts of Africa, had nehtier ^writtien 
laws, nor civil magiftratcs, will it follow that 
they had no cuJioms which- were anaong them 
equivalent to laws, no fathers nor elders that fup- 
plied the place of civil magiflrates, no forms of 
government bccaufe they had not .thole of civil' 
government? Will it follow, in (hort, that they 
lived without focicty, becaule they lived without 
|jolitical 'fociety ? The very paffage cited from 
PoMPOMius Mela ihews the contrary. They 
were difperfed in families indeed, and thefe fami- 
lies were governed by no law common to them 

all. 
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all, nor by any joint confukations. ** In familias 
"^ pafljm et fine lege difperfi, nihil in commune 
" confultant." Juft fo are the Arabs of the de- 
iert, many of the Tartars, and other vagabond 
people at this day, fiot united by any national 
conllitutton ; but fo far from being without fo- 
dety or government, that their feveral families, 
or tribes, or hords, are fo many focictics, and 
often better regulated ^an thofe that appear to be 
more civilized. Bayle, and the authors he cites, 
had nothing, in their minds but politit^al focieties 
of human inAitution, atid did not advert to thofe 
that are natural. When he affirmed " that thefe 
" people multiplied, and prefer ved themfelves 
' ** without living in fociety," and denied, on the 
authority of thefe examples, '* that fociar life is 
*' abfolutely neceflary to the prefervation of the 
** human race," he did not enough confider that 
it was impoffible they Ihould mulriply without 
forming focicties, and that he might have faid 
juft as well that a country, over-run with inde- 
pendent companies of foldiers, had none in it, 
becaufe thefe companies were not yet formed into 
legions or regiments. 

■ Antient traditions, facred and profane, how 
imperfeft and uncertain focver they are, give us 
fufiicient reafon, by their concurrence in this 
general account, to believe that mankind was at 
firft difperfcd in families, which.formed fo many 
diftind focietics under paternal government. The 
molaicaj hiftory contains the dcfcent of one, that of 
Seth, 
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Seth, down to the flood. There was no need 
of mentioning that of Cain, which was to be 
wholly deftroycd in this terrible cataftrophe. The 
defcent of the family of Sem, after the flood, is 
mod: carefully recorded, and thofe of Ham and 
of Japhet are occafionally mentioned : for which 
difference a very good reafon may be found, fmcc 
the geriealogy of the patriarchs, and of the people 
of God, was to be deduced from Sem. Our divines 
find a further reafon. The Mefliah was to pro- 
ceed, above two thoufand years afterwards, from 
a branch of the fame family : and therefore the 
gceatefl: care poflible was taken to prefervc the 
genealogy, as well as to perpetuate the race -, oi 
the latter of which Fatkick gives a moft remark- 
able inftance in his Commentary on Genelis. If 
the daughters of Lot committed inceft with their 
father, we are not to afcribe it to unnatural luft, 
but to their innocence, their fimplicity, and a 
laudable concern for the prefervation of their fa- 
ther's family ; for they believed all mankind de- 
ftroyed, according to iRENAEusi or, at leaft, 
they, might believe that none were left who might 
go in unto them, " juxta morem univerfae terrae *." 
Our learned bilhop aOumes, much more inge- 
nioufly and with greater regard to virgin modelty, 
that tbefe young women had the fame eager de- 
iire, which then polTeffed the hearts of good 
people, to fulfil the promife of the Mcffiah. It 
was that which put them on this oiherwife mon- 

• Vid. lib. Gen. c. xix. 
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firous crime. Ic was th« which fandi&ed it, in 
the inceation, though not in the ctcdi -, tor the two 
accurfed races of Moabites and Ammonites were 
the fruits of this ioceit. 

XI. • 

T HAVE riot fpeken of this hmHy to iotvodace 
the anetdote jijj9t mentioned, iDftnidiVe and 
edifj'tng as it is, but to fhew, by afi illuftrious 
example, what the firft Jbcicties of mcb wcre^ 
•hd how civil, fodedes arofe out of natural, aa 
natural fbcietiei aro& out of one anodier. Wlisn 
any- of chefe grew too numerous to ioh^ic ih« 
iame country, <x dtflbntions arofe among them, 
as it happened in the cafe of Abraham and Lor^ 
and of EsAO and Jacob afterwards, they fepft* 
rated. When the father of the fannly praSat'ed 
one of his fons to bU the reftj as Abbaham had 
done, and ad it was n^celTary that Isaac Ikowlidl 
do in Older to give Jacob the pre-etainertcc ovet 
Esau, and the ifraelites aver the Idumeans, the 
families feparated likewilt; : and new families were 
formed by the fwarms that t£ued frorti antien£ 
hives. Ttve increafc of families was not ohty 
great in thofe prolific ages, as we ihe^ obferve 
by the numerous poftcrity of the two brothers 
EsAo and Jacob ; but we may conclude, fnkA 
reafon and analogy both, that if familks fome- 
tin^es feparated, they fometimes united too^ for 
mutual conveniency ; and chat in this manner fc- 
veral little dynaftics Were formed, which had more 
fetUed 
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fSittled eftabiifhments than the vagabond families. 
How little thefe dynafties were, we may judge by 
the defeat which Abraham gave, with an army 
of three hundred and eighteen of his fervants, to 
At four kings who had beat the five, and pil- 
laged Sodom ahd Gomorrah. There has been 
much karn£d difpute about tHe Egyptian dyna- 
fties : and they, who have corrupted Manetho 
more, very probably, than he did the truth, hav6 
delivered them down to us in fiich a broken, 
tranfpofcd, interpolated cofldirion, that nothing 
almoft, which is probable, can be colIe<f):ed froni 
them. "Why fhould we not believe that his thirty 
dynafties were cotemporary, not fucceffive ? Why 
fhould the Egyptians not have been uhder the 
dominion of feveral petty kings^ as well as dieir 
- neighbours, when the title of king was beftowed 
fo very fiberally ? On the whole, it cannot be 
doubted, I think, that the firft focieties of metl 
were thofe of faniilies formed by nature and go- 
verned by natural law, nor that kingdoms and 
ftates were the fecotid. 

NziGH^ouRHOOD, ail intercourfe of good 
office, ^d, in a word, mutual conveniency, might 
give a' beginning, by the union of independent 
families under conlpafts and covenants, to civil 
focieties. But the principal caufe of fuch artifi- 
cial or poliucal unions was of a very difierent 
kind. We cannot fuppofc that all the members 
of every family lived in a ftate of uninterrupted 
concord. There was a quarrel, and one brother 
« £ 2 afiam- 
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afTafTinated another, even in the family of the firft 
man. But flill in focieties, as confined as theft, 
the father's eye was over the whole community ; 
paternal authority, not the royal fatherhood of 
that ridiculous writer Tilmer, was always ready 
to incerpofe, and the remedy of reparation was 
always at hand when every other failed. The 
ftate of mankind altered extremely when families 
had been long feparated, wha^tcver the caufe of 
reparation was ^ and when the natural bands were 
not only loofcned, but loft and forgot in the 
CGurfe of generations ; when there was no longer 
any regard to one common anceftor j when there 
was np authority to interpofe between diBerene 
people, and to influence and direft their condufl, 
as paternal authority had done where diflerenc 
members of the fame family were alone concerned : 
then mutual injuries became more frequent, and 
their confequences more fatal. 

As faft as the diftribution of mankind into fa- 
milies, and as paternal government ceafed, men 
went out of a natural into a political ftate. ■ The 
former was fo little what it has been reprefentcd, a 
ftate of individuality, and individuality could 
never be properly afcribcd to creatures born in 
fociety, and members of it as foon as born. In- 
dividuality belongs to communities, not to per- 
ibns. Families might be conceived as individuals, 
though not men, in the ftate of nature : and civil 
focieties much more fo in the political ftate. The 
reafon is plain. We have a natural fociability, 

that 
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that is, we are determiacd by fdf-love to feck our 
pteafure and our utility in fociety, as it has been 
faidi but when thefe ends are once fufficicntly 
anfwered, natural fuciabtlicy declines, and natural 
infociability commences. The influence of fclf- 
love reaches no further. Societies become in 
all refpefts individuals, that is, they have no re- 
gard to others except relatively to themfclves i 
and fclf-love, that promoted union among them, 
promotes difcord among them. Like the philo- 
ibphcr of Malmefbury's wild mefi, they aft as 
if they had a right to all they can acquire by fraud 
or force : and a (tate of war, fo far from being 
the caufc, has been the efFedt of forming diftinfl: 
focieties, though by the general plan of nature the 
propagation of rhankind makes it neceflary to 
form them. Such is our inconHflency, fuch are the 
contradi^ions that unite in the human charaifter. 

HoBBES, and Cumberland in oppofition to 
him, have faid much about the focieties of ants 
and bees. I Ihalt compare them with thofc of 
men no further, than the coraparifon is imme- 
diately appofitc to my prefcnt purpofe. The bees 
then, for it will be enough to fpeak of one fpecics, 
and the comparifon wilt hold beft with that of 
which we have moft experience j the bees, I fay, 
co-operate vifibly to one end, the general good 
pf their refpedive communities, not by choice, 
nor compa^, moft probably, nor by authority 
neither, for their monarchs have no flings to pu- 
ntfb the difobedienc or the lazy -, but by one in- 
£ 3 variable 
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variable and conftant dire&ion, that of inftioft. 
If reafon could fupply the place of ioftinft, be 
always at hand, and detennine with as much force, 
men might be as good citizens as bees. But the 
rational creatures negleft their reafon, or degrade 
her, in the intelledual economy, and make ht^ 
the vile inftrument of their appetites and paflions. 
This is fo much the cafe, that men would have 
%een what Hobbes alTumcs that they were, if the 
ijivine wifdom had not conftituted them fo, that 
they are, as foon as they come into the world, 
ttiembers of focieties which are formed by inftiniSt 
and improved by reafon. What reafon cannot do 
by herfelf, ftie does in fome degree by the adveij-^ 
tirious helps which experience enables her to ac- 
quire, by orders and rules of government, which 
every man concurs to maintain becaufe every 
man is willing to controll the pafTions and rcftrain 
theexceffes of others, whatever indulgence he has 
for his own. I faid, in fome degree : for, even 
■with thefe adventitious helps, reafon preferves hu- 
man focieties unequally, and by a perpetual con- 
jlid : whereas inftinft preferves thofe of bees in 
one uniform tenor, and without any conflict at all. 
The palTions rebel againit reafon ; but inflin^t is 
feafon and palTion both. 

Thus bees live with bees in their feveral hives, 
-snd have much advantage over men in domeftic 
^ife. But their fociability goes no further. When- 
ever any of thefe families, for to fuch they may 
]3c compared, tranfniigratc or fend out colopies 

to 
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to fe«fc new habitotions, cruel war* enfue, if you 
-wiU take the wordof Vmoa, as good anatur^ft 
-at leaft as Homer, for it. I have read fomewherc 
that aaiGiN thought God had thus determined 
rtcro, to fct £n example of making war to men. 
I had ratjier beKeve the father mirunderftood or 
belied i and aflume that the fame inftind governs 
Ihefe animals na longer when they forfake their 
hive« i ib that iheir own ferocity, or that of their 
kings, carries thfim to all the exceffcs of infociil- 
bility. Every ki^g is a JosmrA, or an Attila, 
jt^d uwi^er bis comoiand 

corpora hello 
Obje£tant, pukhrarnqj pe^tunt per vulnera mortem. 

As long as he lives (hisre is no compofition, no 
peace, no truce to be had : they fight ufque ad 
intemecionem. As foon as he falls, they plunder 
their common hive, and the family or little ftate 
is diffolved. 

Rcge incolumi, mens omnibus una eft. 
Atnifib, rupcce Eden), conftruAaque mella 
Diripuere ipfae, et crates folvere favorum. 

It ii not quite the fame in the cafe of man- 
.kind. Their families or hotds, and the colonies 
they fend out, unite fometimcs for mutual utility 
.«^ others, as I have hinted. Reafon, fl*ioh 
had co-operated with inftina before, takes tlie 
place of it bow. They coalite amicably by cov*- 
paots, ,th«y pwke laws by commga confent, and 
E 4 f""" 
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from being nuembcFs of a natural, they becomf 
fuch of a polUical fociety. It feetns, however, 
that thefe political focietics have been more fro- 
quently formed by compo0uons after w»rs, by a 
forccfl fubmilBon w the law of conquerors, and 
by aflbciations made to prevent conqueft. Wff 
eafily conceive [hat the infociability of ^milics 
made the ftrongeft invade the wcakeft, and the 
-weakcft ynitc ^ainft the ftrongeft. When larger 
.communities were thus formed, the fame infocia- 
bility, and therefore [he fame policy, continued j 
fo that fear may be faid to have been a principal 
inducement in this manner to mankind, not to 
form focicties, as it has been underftood, bgt (q 
fubmit to civil government. 

Communities, formed by the union of djffe* 
. f^nt families, were not only more numerous than 
any particular families, b"t they were compofed 
of heterogeneous parts, of members unconnefted 
by confanguinity, or the habit of living together, 
and connected only by accidental eircumltances, 
ai)d the tye of covenants. Thcfc ciicumftances, 
or the difpolitiona they h^d produced, might 
alter ^ and the tye of covenants, without a fu- 
preme power to enforce the obfervation of them, 
could not hold. Paternal authority, therefore, 
which had been fufHcienc to maintain, in fome 
degree, peace and good order in fpcieties com- 
pofed of a ftWt and thofe few members of the 
fame family as well as of the fame fcciety, might 
|>e infufficient, on boifi thefe accouhfiSi to maio- 
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taiii the fame degrc^ of peace and good order itt 
communities more numerous, and incorporated 
rather by art or by force, than by nature. Thus 
it became neceflary to eftablifh a power fupcrior 
fo that of the fathers of families, and, as ^ as 
men went out of the ftate of nature, to fubftitute 
artificial to narara! government. This vas not 
done aU at once, I fuppofe, nor every where in 
the fame manner. But it feems moft probable 
that thefe governments were in general monar- 
chical. I know that fpme writers have thought 
otherwifcj but they have no mofe rightto affirm 
than I have, who am far from affirming. We 
fnoft alt guefs, and probabilities muft: be wt^ighed. 
It has been faid, " that when men, who were in 
** a ftate of natural freedom and natural equality, 
-♦• refplved by common confent to fubmit them- 
«' felvcs to civil government, they chofc the de- 
*' mocratical form, in order to Jccep this govern- 
** ment in their own hands ; and that the fathcn 
•• of fiimilies, who had been ufed to indepen- 
•* dency, muft have concurred in ' the fame 
** ctjoice *." Now the very feverfe of this feems 
more probable to me. The fathers of families, 
who could not all be kings upon this change, 
would have preferred ariftocracy to democracy j 
;ind the multitude would have preferred monarchy 
to both. The former would have been defirows 
(o retain fome image of their ancient authority, 
^d the latter would have' flidcti into a form of 

• PwPF. L. ni. c 5. 
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gOTcrnment that reipnibled the paternal, to which 
tbey had been accuHomed, inu(:h more eafUy tb»o 
xhff would hj3ve conltittued one cDtirely new, ^4 
the Mture of which, for want of experience, 
vould not have been very 9bvious to th<ir appre- 
JiCD0on. This ff^y triniition, frpm pateroal go- 
TfirnmeRt to monarchical, feeiiu to have been ve^ ' 
well underftood by Lvcurgps, who, when kf: 
was adviftd to eflablilh a popular g^verninvnt ip 
Sparta, bid his adyifer try ia the firlit pj^ce tp 
«ftabli(h democracy in his own family *. Onp 
jipay conceive equally well bow monarchy ch^{;ed, 
by the abufc of powjtr, into, airiftocracy, or de- 
mocracy ; and how thefe changed, by the vfur- 
\pation of power, inso monawrhy. But the moft 
anuent traditions, and ttie authority of amieot 
writers, I think, con<:ur in ciUblilhing this matter 
of faA, that monarchy, I do not fxy abfolutc 
pionarchy or tyranny, was the firlt form of civjl 
government. There are many pa0ages to this 
purpofe, that might be collected if^ ic was worji^ 
my while. But there is o;>e io the beginning of 
Aristotlk's Politics fo much in pcuiit, that it 
muft by no ipeans be omitted. He f^ys^ " that 
*' regal government was the firftj bccaufe they, 
*• who by their uniting formed the Rttt ftates, 
« had been before that time under the fame regi- 
■•* inen in families which they .afcqrwards conti- 
^ nued in kingdoms." 

f Pivr. in vita Ltcor. 
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I KHov that the power of thcfr kings was 
Itoiited, as their kingdoms were finally in the he- 
rolcal ages. But ftill they were kings, and not 
the leis, but the more properly and the more trulf 
fuch, becaufe they were reftrained from being 
tyrants. When Jvstih lays that in the beginiiii^ 
of things the government of people and natiom 
was monarchical *, he confirms the opinion I am 
of. Whea he fays that the people were bound 
by no laws, and thv the will of princes held the 
place of laws f, we nnift not imagine that tbefe 
firft monarchies were governmeiits of mere will. 
The tenor of tradition contradi^s any fuch prou 
pofitioo.. i might quofe the authority of Thuct- 
piDES, and others, againU it i but I cliufe m 
quote that of Jvstiv himfetf agaiafl it, who £iyi, 
la the &me place, that it was not ambition, but 
a moderation tried and ^iproved by aU-good meo, 
thai raifed up princes to this dignity H. Thus the 
>$edes, w«ary of that aoarchy into which their f«- 
mUves were fallen, cboleDEjocES, a man famous 
for wifdom, integrity, and jultice, to be their kiiig. 
Jt was not by virtue of their regal prerogative that 
thefe firft kings gave laws written or unwritteo, 
permanent or occafional ; for it is probable that 
in thofe anticnt days thece were few or no written 

* Principio remm, gentuuii nadonumquc i]n|>eriaai pttpm 
ITgcserat. 

f Pt^ultu nulli* legihns tenel»tar, ubitria prindpum pro 
jfg'.biuennt, Jvjt. 1. i..c. i. 

[| Q^Ds ad fafti^opa hujiu najdlatu nan anbioo popHjuiib 
^ IpeQatft intct bonos moderation pravehebac. ib. 

bodies 
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bodies of law : and you can tell better, than I can, 
whether Homek once mentions the word in his 
poems. But however [his might be, the firft kings 
had neither arbitrary nor t^iflative power by vir- 
tue of any regal prerogative : on the contrary, ihcy 
were chofen kings becaufe they were chofcn le* 
^Oators, and the goodnefs of their laws- recom- 
mended them to the throne, and maintained them 
in it. The power of making laws was fo far from 
being originally, and exclufively, annexed to mo< 
narchy, though it fomctimes made monarcbs, that 
Draco, who never was one, impofcd his laws, 
which were faid to be writ in blood becaufe of their 
extreme fcvcrity, on the Athenians-, that Solow, 
who never would be one, repealed thefe laws, and 
cftablifhed others ; and that Fisistratos, who 
made himfelf one, far from repealing thofe of 
Solon, governed by them. The firft kings were 
limited monarchs. They earned the fovereignty 
by great and good anions, held it from their peo- 
.pie, and were accountable to their people for the 
exercifeof it: fuch I mean as came to their crowns 
by confent, and in countries where common utility 
united families in civil focicty, and neither con- 
queft nor the fear of it, 

XIL 

'1* H E attempts which fo many learned and in- 
genious men have made, with infinite laborof 
fiudy, to fix points of chronology and hiftory con- 
cerning antient nations, that of the Egyptians par- 
ticularly, 
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ticularly, have fccmed to me, ever fincc I knew 
what they are, extremely ridiculous. They have 
feemed ib the more, becaufefome general and u&- 
ful truths may be colkfted, without any trouble, 
from the broken and fabulous materials they em- 
ploy with fo much trouble, and to fo little uleful 
purpofe. The original of the Egyptians and the 
order of their dynaftieswill never be known. The 
moll antient traditions, facred and profane, fup>> 
poQng them all authentic, would be ftill infuffii- 
cient for this end. But they are fufficient for ano- 
ther. They fliew us the nature of government, 
and the charafler of mankind, in thofe early ages. 
They fhew us the Brft kings, and the primitive 
government of Egypt, fuch as I have dcfcribed ; 
and fuch they continued to be as long as their gods 
reigned, that is, as long as their kings purfued the 
true ends of their inftitutfon, and made their gbrf 
confift in the good government of their own peo- 
ple, not in the conqueft of others *. Osiris and 
Isis civilifed their manners, and taught them to 
fow corn and to plane the vine. The firft Mek- 
cuRY taught them the ufe of letters, inftruded 
them in the fcicnces, and in arts, in that of phyfic 
cfpccially, both tor the body and the mind ; and 
was, bcfides, their firft or grcatcft. legiflator. 
Other Mercoeies fuccecdcd Thot. Cotta makci 
them five in ali-f. Thefe explaiiftd the hierogly- 
phics of the firft, improved on what he had taught 

* PmUunpemtDerima^, qnam profeire, moj eratl Intni 
iium cuique pairiam. EegDJi fiokbuitur. Just, nbi fiiprm. 
. f Agad CicER. Depat, dear. 
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in fix sad thirty thoufand volumes or rolls, as fbme 
legends affirm, and completed that wifdom of the 
Egyptians wherein Moses was inftrufted ; for no 
man, except a Jew, wilt bcHeve that the daughter 
of Pbaraok fent into Greece ra procure preceptors 
{or her foundling. 

The Egyptians were little known to the Greeks, 
from whom all our knowledge of them is derived, 
till the reign of PsammetiChus, much more than 
ft thoufand years after the dynaflies of their gods* 
and their golden age, as we may call it ; and yet 
even then the firft pnnciples of good policy and of 
a limited monarchy fubfifted. They pierced through 
various revolutions of government, and main- 
tained themfelves in reverence during an itnmcnfe 
number of years. The fame thing has happened, 
and by the fame mean&, among the Chincfe, whom 
I might have quoted for the fame 'purpofe as I 
quote the former ; fince their empire began a^ 
early, has lafted near three thoufand years longer, 
and refembles thaf of Egypt in many refpedts ; in 
thefe particularly, in a great .reverence for anti- 
quity, in a £trong attachment to thofe primitive 
■inftittitions by which the order of their govern- 
ment has been preferved, and their monarchs, how 
abfolute focver they may appear, have been re- 
ftrained in the excrcifc of their power. 

Now thefe governments, like alt others vthkh 

men have inflituted, and to which they have fub- 

mittcd by confent, though' ikcy art aitificial, are 

however 
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hfrtnvvT inUdtatai by virtue of dw law of our na* 
tut^ and 3sti in xh\s fetije, of divkic ippomtacttt 
That fovereigncy, or fapremacy, for fuch it may h6 
called iA a cruo i'enfe* which wai at (kft in fathers at 
families* itot for eheir iakei, buc for the fake of . 
their o&priitg, and the propagation of the human 
fpecies, bdoflgs Uf one fovereign or fuprcme ma- 
giftrate ^ to more thso one, to the coUei^ive' or 
reprelenutive body o£ the people j and ibme-* 
times to all thefe, iccording to the various confti- 
tutions of civil gDvernmeniS} which were indif- 
ferent before they were made, but ceafe to be Ib^ 
and ace obligatory on every member of the com* 
munitjr, a£lerwards. There (nuft be an abftriote 
^wcr in every civil fbciety placed fbmewhcre: 
As it is placed in one Man, or in more, a monar- 
fihy atilb^ or an ariftrocracy, or a democracy : and, 
wlien hi is divided between all thefe, a Aixed go- 
Tantiiem, which is, I ptefume, the belt (^ the 
four. By this rcprefencition, fo evident^ true 
that no n^n who is ifl his wics can doubt of it, 
wc may learn to d^ife and abhor certun venal 
or &^id writers ia- favour of monarchy. Some ol 
iSiBfe wookt perfuade, like Filher, that Adau 
was an abfolute monarch by creation; that his 
light has dcfeended fo kin^ ■-, that all other men 
stx Aavtti by birth, aitd never had a right to chufe' 
either forms of government or governors. Some 
again would perfuade, like Hok:nius, nhom 
Jt^FF^miORF * cites and refutes, that altho* men 
have a right to make covenants and conftitute civil' 
• Ub. vii. c 5- 

government^ 
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governments, they have no power to confer fa-' 
yereignty on princes. They may chufe a king 
to govern them, chat is, they may name a perfoH 
on whom this fovereignty, this majefty, this power 
to govern, which they cannot give, wiH dcfccDd^ 
by a fort of divine emanation, from God, who can 
alone give them. Filmbr's hypothefis will be 
always lame, as well as abfurd^ till Adam's lighc 
tteirs, for all other princes are by this hypothefis 
110 better than ufurpers, can be certainly diftln- 
guiflicd. They would be fo by Harry Mar- 
tin's expedient, if they were born with combs on 
their heads, and every other man with a banch on 
bis back. But nothing of this kind has yet ap^ 
peared among the phaenomeoa of nature ■, and till 
it docs we mult content ourfclves to acknowledge 
fttch kings as we have. The hypothefis of Hor- 
Mius does not expole us to the fame uncertunty t 
and we may know our king by. much the fame 
rule by which the Tartarians know their god. 
When a king is chofen, fovereignty and majefty 
defcend immediately upon him, and he Is com- 
pletely a king. When a great lama is chofen» 
the foul of Foe enters immediately into him, and 
be is completely a god. There are many more 
foolilh and knavilh hypothcfes of the fame kind j 
and the principal promoters of them, in every 
country, have been the clergy, whofe flattery to 
princes had well nigh fucceeded among us, fo as 
to make the caufe of tyranny what it has been, 
and ftill continues to be made in other nations, the 
caufe of God. But tho' we believe that monarchy 

was 
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. Was xhe firft fomi of civil government, and thac 
paternal government might lead men to it; yec 
may we believe very confiftcntly, and we muft be- 
lieve unle& we refolve to believe againft fa£l and 
reafon both, that this, like every other ibrm <^ 
government, is of human inftitution, cftablifhed by 
the people, and for the people i and thac no other 
majefly, fmce the word impofes fo much, is in- 
herent in it than that which belonjgs to the fupreme 
power of every ftate, wherever that power is 
placed. Natural government was defigned to laft» 
and did laft, till civil government became neceiTdry. 
Nature inftituted one, and direfted human reafon 
to the other. She meant the fame in both cafes, 
the good of the governed. Her inftitution and 
her dite£tion could not have diflnsent ends. She 
intended, no doubt, thac iJieyt who had been 
treated like children under the influence of inftind, 
fhould be tretted fo likewife under the influence 
of reafon. 

Xill. 

T HAVE fald thus mucht in order to Ihew thaj^ 
. political focieties.^w out of natural, and thac 
dvil governments were formed not by the con- 
currence of individuals, but by the al£)ciation9 q£ 
families. It is the more neceflary to repeat and 
to inculcate this diftin£tion, becaufe, for want of 
making it, and by j-eprefenting mankind to them- 
felves, like a number of favage individuals out of 
all fociecy in their natural ftate, inftcad of confider- 
, Vov IV. F ing 
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isg them u membera of families from their hmhi 
and fuch too k>ng to be at any time the Iblitarf 
vagabonds of the other hypotheQs» our bcA writers, 
even Mr. HooK£ft, and much more Mr. Locke, 
Bbvc rrafoned both incobfiftentlyy and on a falle 
foundation. Inconfiltently, bccaufe they fome- 
times acknowledge paternal government to have 
fuvceded civile and yet realbn about the inftitUtion' 
of cvvi), as if men had been then Brft afiembled iq 
any kind of (bciely, or had been fubjeft to any 
kind of hile i fbr to fay that tiie llw of nature was 
of itfelf fuch a rlile^ and that every one oi thef« 
independent inhabkant-s of the earth did} or might 
cxerctTe jufttc'e for himkU and others, on thofc 
Vfho violated this law, wa» ianguage unworthy 
of Mr. LocKB> and tinnecelTary to his fyHem i and 
yet it is the lahguage of his Iceond chapter in his 
fccorid book rf Civil Govgrnmcnt Falfly, be- 
eaufe it is eafy td demonftrate that maakind never 
was in fuch a Hate of nature as thefe authorg g/snt^ 
rally, the beft and the worft, have aflumed, by 
demonftrating that the generations of men could 
not have been continued in fuch a ilate*. h is itii' 
poiBble we flionld know, by hiilory or Eraditiesy 
-hiow the firft civil gommmcnts were eftablilhed^ 
H is fo impoflibk, that if any hiftoi^ or tradicion 
pretended to give fuch relations^ they wov^d k>le 
defervediy all crtdit fo* this vepy tesrfoh. Btit we 
teiAf gueft *ith great ptobability, by analogy ffoit*' 
what wt know i »hd ^t may rcjeft without pre- 
funiption the whimfies, that rpcculati^x men in* 
Tcnt in eontradiftion to this analogy, and to the 
-vifibic 
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Vifible fcohftitvition Of human nature. " If we majr 
'^' nOt fuppoie men efrer to have bfccn iti the ftate of 
^' nature," (ays Mr. Locks*, "bccdufe-wc hear not 
" much of them in fiich & ftate, we may as well 
** fuppofc the armies of SALMAtiAssER or XEftXES 
** were never children, bfecaufe we heat little of therh 
*' till they *ere men, and embodied ih armies.'' 
^lit, with fubmiflion to this great author^ the cortl- 
parifon is not at all to his purpofe, nor helps Kith 
in the leafl: to anfwer the objcftion he fappofed 
might be made to him. No man would be mad 
enough, mbft certainly, to deny that all thefe fol- 
diers had been once children, though he neither 
knew them noi* had ever heard of them ih their 
childhood. Buti to make the comparilbn appoGte, 
ho man Ihould be able to affirm that all thefe fol- 
diers had been members of other communities be- 
fore they were embodied ih thefe armies. The 
qucftion is not, whether men lived together in the 
Hate of nature fince the world was their common 
habitation, but, what the ftate of nature was, whe- 
ther it was compofed of men who lived together iri 
familiesj and whether thefe families, by uniting 
together, gave a beginning to political focicties ; ot 
whether it was compofed of as many fOlitary indi- 
viduals as there were men in the world, and whe- 
ther thefe men, independent and equal one amongft 
inotheri met amicably together, and fct up go- 
Vernmem without any better preparation for it. 

Locke infills much on the natural equality and 

• Ci?. Got. c. viii. 
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.freedom of mankind } but he feems to carry hts 
notions on the fubjcift a little further than nature, 
and the reafon of things, will allow. We may 
diftinguilH a perfonal and a focial equality. Na- 
ture has been far from conftituting the firlt, and 
the creatures of no other fpecies are probably fo 
unequal In this refpeft as thofe of the human. 
The utmoft efforts of art cannot give them evea 
the appearances of equality. But nature has really, 
if not fo apparently, conAituted the laft ; for the 
■father was a Ton, and the fon will be a father ; the 
magiflrate might have been a fubje£t, and the 
fubjeft a magiftrare. Nature has determined 
nothing in thefe cafes, and therefore thefe laft 
deftinations,. wnen they are made with a partial 
inequality in thefe focieties of men, are due folely 
to the folly of men, to their neglect of natural indi- 
cations, not to the indications of nature, and to 
the' imperfection of all human eftablilhments ; fo 
that the reverie of them would take effeft, for the 
moft part, if the indications of nature were ob- 
fervcd and followed. He who fits on a throne 
would' inhabit a cottage, and he who holds a 
plough would wield a fcepter. 

That all men are born to be free, is undoubt- 
edly true i and therefore I think that they never 
were in fuch a ftate of nature as Locke afllimes. 
His ftatc of perfect freedom, fo he calls it •, would 
have been a ftatc of war and violence, of mutual 
and alternate opprclHon, as really as that which 

• n>. c. u. 
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ttoBBES imagined to have been the ftate of nature. 
He diftinguilhcs, indeed, between liberty and li- 
cence, and fuppofes a law of nature in force to re- 
ftrain the latter. But as he fuppofes, at the fame 
time, that every man had an equal right to be the 
executioner of this law, as well as the judge, and 
to punilli the offenders againft it, not only for his 
own prcfcrvation, but in order to preferve man- 
kind in general, it is plain that this hypothelis im- 
plies the fame abfurdities as the other, and that the 
ftate of mankind under the law of nature^ accord- 
ing to Locke, would have been very little, if at all, 
better than the ftate of nature before there was any 
fuch thing as law, according to Hobbes. The pre- 
tence of law in one, would have done as much hurt 
as the want of it in the other ; and it is cafy to con- 
ceive what tyranny and opprcOion would have pre- 
vailed yniverfally, if every man, befides being 
judge in his own caufe, had been an univerfal 
judge and executioner, 

Mr. Locke doubted not but his do6lrine would 
feem very ftrange to fome men ; and, in truth, 
they muft be very ftrange men to whom it does 
not appear fuch. He a(ks, however, before it be 
condemned, to have this queftion relblved, by 
what right princes or ftates can put to death or 
punifti an alien for any crime he commits in their 
countries? The alien is not fubjedt to their laws. 
They muft punifh him, theretbre, by the law of 
nature j and, if by the law of nature every man 
hath not power to punifti oftences againft it, he 
does npt ice how the magiftrates of any commu^ 
f 3 niiy. 
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nity can punifh an alien'. This Is the que{t}oB4 
this the argument ; and a fufficient anfwec may 
t»e given to both, without confultjng Grqtius, 
PuFFENDOBF, or any of the oracles of law. Though 
an alien does not owe allegiance to the fpvereigit 
power of the country wherein he is an alien, bc-^ 
f aufe two diltind allegiances cannot be due froni 
(he fame perfon at the fame time; yet he is Ufidcf 
the protedion of that government, and a fubjeft pf 
if who {hould rob or murder him would be pur 
^0ied by the laws of it. P|e is th^fefore li^bW 19 
i:;^ puniliied by the fame lav^^ : ^d i|; is aqt truA 
^^p they ^ho fnalte jiheiit »n4 (hey wj^o f^e^\m 
them ?re to him, ii\ fuch cafes a? tiicfe, mpn with- 
out authority, "^he ^^s that cctnccf-n men aE> d^r 
pi^ens only, concern hL-n not, (aj he enjoys nppe 
pf the ^dv^ntagfs peculiarly an<^ ejcluCvcly attri- 
buted to denizens. But the laws that arc neceffary 
(9 preferve the peace and gopd prdpr of a comfnu; 
^ity concern every man w[ip Jivf;s in it, an^ tb< 
alien fubmits himfclf voluntarily to them when he 
ifeiplves to do fo. He can be potitpled to protcc- 
tip,D on no Qther f:ppdition. He ^ccept^ this con- 
^^tipn : he is puni(h,^ble therefore by his awn con* 
fefit i §pd the tnunicipal laws, npt thp laws of nature 
^lone, condemn him juftly. ?ut if the fprmw did 
^ot fpeak to him^ if tie was ^ot bpMnd to hearkea 
to thfin, as {^ocke affirms top generally and iQg> 
raft^ly, would there be no difference bctweeq ths 
yight which he ^ffui^es to belprig to every pi^n by 
pature pf punifliing oBiriccs ^gainft her laws, a^ 
this man foberly judges the cafe to require, and 
^at right vhich a cpurt pf j«ftice has to proceed 
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by ftaced rules, thac tcaSan auchorifes, and gene. 
tai confent appioves, againft an alirn who vio- 
lafs at once the particular laws <^ a communtcjr 
Bad the univcrfal lawi of nature ? Would there be 
id Utile difieicjice chat one could not ftand with- 
out the other, tux the condu^ of princes and 
ftates in punifhing aliens in thefe cafes be juftiBed, 
vnlcfs this ftrange doftrine were admitted { I think 
no man who is capable of refleftion will bp of 
this mind. But thus il happens to men of the 
greateft gtoios, when they grow to be over fond 
of an hypothefis. They purfue the trains of ^heif 
abftrafl:, that is their general ideas, wherever theie 
any them. 1 hus they are led to maintain pro- 
po&tions fo little conformable to the real conilitu- 
tion of things, that he who reafons leis on gene- 
ral notions, and conBnes himfelfmorc to observe 
this conftitution in every particular, will have fre- 
quent occafions to difccrn a wide difference bctwcep 
the fpeculations of philofophers and the originji 
invariable fyftem of nature. 

I Au not as much perfuaded as Mr. Locks 
was, ^at all political (bciettes began froqi a yq- 
Juntary union. Many of theoi did, and I think 
thac this union was a voluntary union of familtn 
in focieiies that may be called legal, becai^e they 
were made according (a natural ^nd divine ap' 
pointment ; for thofc, that may be called illegal* 
will fall under another coa0deraiion. I think thqs 
becaufe the mod early traditions, and the tno^. 
aiiticnt as well as modern Kiftories, even thole that 
JF4 w» 
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are cited jco proved the coatrary, (hew me mankiBci 
sot only in their childhood, but in their manhood, 
affembled in families before they were fo in civil 
focieties. Joseph Acosta, who is cited by 
Locke, fays " there was j-eafon to conjeAure, 
** that the people of Peru had neither kings nor 
" commonwealths for a long time." But how 
did they live during this time ? Were they fo 
many individuals fcattered about the country 
without any form or appearance of fociety ? By 
no means. They lived in troops as they do ai 
this day in Florida : and we know how the people 
of Florida and North-America live a,t this day, 
by a multitude of perfons, mifjionaries and other?, 
who all reprcfent, them as tribes or familiesj that 
obferve the precepts and cuftoms of their ancefton^ 
that have public aflemblies for confultation where- 
in their elders prefide, and that give the fuprerae 
command, over them, in time of war at leaft, 
to perfons they eleft, as other favages f4}bmit to 
the more permanent authority of their caciquej. 
I think it evident beyond all contradiftion, from 
obferving the conftitudon of human nature, 
phyfical, and moral, that mankind could not 
have fubfifted, nor have been propagated, if men 
had been ever out of fociety, and that having 
been educated till their years of difcretion in it, 
though they might poflibly but rarely change fo- 
cieties, they would never go out of fociety, nor 
could become fuch unaflbciaced independent crea- 
tures, as they are fuppofed to have been by the 
other hypothefis, till they became members of fome 
political 
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political fociety. 1 think it eafy to conceive how 
men were prepared, by living in natural, to live 
in political focieties, and itnpolTible to conceive 
how ftrolliHg iavages, who knew no fubordination, 
jior had been accuftomed to obferve any rules of 
fecial life, cbuld be picked up one by one, as it 
were, and reduced at once under the laws of any 
civil government. "Whenever this was done, pa- 
ternal authority had, no doubt, a great Ihare in 
determining their families to unite with one ano- 
ther; but if we beiieve that t&c confent of every 
jamily was colledively taken, we fhall afTume no 
more than what is aftually pra£tiled among the 
lavage on every occafion of making war and 
peace, of huntings and tranfmigrations from one 
jettlemenc to Another. In Ihort, I think as tra- 
dition, hiftory, an analogy to what palTes in fome 
fort before our eyes, and the aftual conftitution 
of human nature lead me to think ; wliereas much 
abler men are ted into different extremes, to fup- 
porr different hypothefes. To fupport the divine 
right and abfoluce power of kings, Filmer' ad- 
vanced the fitly and flavifli notion of royal father- 
Jiood. Silly, indeed, as well as flavifh it muft be 
reputed i fince though the power of the father was, 
on matiy^tccounts^ greater and tailed longer than 
that of the mother, and fince he could not there- 
fore have talked of royal motherhood, if it had 
ferved his purpofe, with as much feeming- pro- 
priety, as of royal fatherhood ; yet is it certain 
that even the paternal was a temporary power, as 
it has been explained above } and that when it 
conti- 
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.Continued longer iban chf minority of childrris 
f\\\i ytAs dge eg gratiEude* to habitual ^pvttitncc, 
pr to circi/EnlUnces of conv^nieacy, ^nd, in 119 
fort, 10 »njf n^tyr4 rj^ht that t^e father had. 
To 4fduce thericibre fcopn bepce » rig|it ^nd power, 
fuch *3 l^ir-M^SL would fCcrihe to Hiogq. is per- 
haps ofie of thf gieatcft abfuf(iitie$ th^t ifi» ever 
comoTfitted to paper. A very commendable ze^l 
fa esplodc thefe fajfc notions of government, and 
pQ aflcrc the cauf? pf liberty, carried t.ws« into 
Sflpther extreme, very jinoeceJTarjly, as I appro- 
^nd. He affutped the ftate pf pawre to hm fuch 
gfs cquld nevef e^ift, anc) fbe inettipd Qf eftaUiO^ 
pg ciyil fuLjietjes to be Cucli ^s coiild nevfir be eR& 
cutfTfl. Will If be faid (h«t he tneanl only to give 
an abftrad fy(tea? oi the Ra(i]ral rights of maa^ 
kind ? I fli'ill a&, if if be f^id^ tp what purpolc 
ft was W piake an abftrjfiit fyftem of rights, that 
l^ever did iww coyld fxift, and of a method of 
^fblifliing Cfvil goyerj^rpent that never could be 
^i^kpn? }t coMJd fcrve fprely no other purpofu, 
jhan to give ds 4 pptigti of natural liberty very 
(^i^icnt fyom (ije real wnftitutiop of nature, ^r 
!Whict> tfB i're lefs able to preferve liberty without 
focE^ fort Of Oither of government, thaq we yre 
}ia^|e to lo|e it by the abufe pf government. { 
|baU atlc, in the nest place, whether the right of 
iqankiid to be govcTned by law, and not by will, 
linger every form of civil government, be not as 
HWll eftabiyihed by rcfecring the original of aU 
Ihele ^pu to the coafent of men alT^mbled in 
iamiUn, ^s to like eoofeot of men difperled, Go4 
knows 
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.|tpp\ys why, after h^virjg bccfi qipc^Bd jp oflp 
^mfl of tociecy, ^n^ aflembledf Qsd j^ftws ))^ 

XIV, 

A S h U mufh more reafonablc to judge^ In all 
' ' cafesi by ft confideration of the a^pal coiit 
ftitution of human nature, than to run the ri& of 
mi^a^i^g iwha( U true by imaginuig what may be 
||^ ; tp is Jikem^ bpth reaTonable and apccffiiry, 
pp the fgtye^ fpokf n of here, to loc^ as far bacif, 
^ we i^^vp ^y light, op the naeupal and political 
jtatf pf niap)cin4 » in which review ve Iball find 
fuSiciept induceinentt to think that the ftgte of 
pacure yuas not ft tt^te of anarchy, but a ftate eC 
goverptnept, ftpd that feme form -or other of it 
lublified at a{l tipips and in all plyc^, howevet 
thcfc forms may have varied, V^e diftinguilh be- 
tweea natural and political fociety ; but the real 
^iSeience hciween tl^em js not lo grea^ as wc ima- 
g^ie. I^acure iniliiuted the fornier, but we can- 
ppt doubt th^t reafop and e^perienoe improved it, 
fvtthot^t changing the fprpi. from tigie to time, as 
f he circumltances of families ^Uer«d. When the& 
>vcre altered {o far tliat (h^ lame form w^ld do aa 
jonger, men altered the form jtfe^f, They loept 
' {icarer' to it ia fom^ fpcieties, ^q4 ^cot farther 
froni it in others. The inftiti^tion (s^aftd to he 
^^at of nature, it bec^nps th^t pf ^. Qot in att 
pther rcfpe£ls th?rc m^s no n^qrp i^iff^t pwh*!** 
^ fay, whenever and vyhfrever this happened* foe 
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it would be ridiculous to affume that" it happened 
every where at once, that a new ftate of mankind 
arofe in thofe places and at thofe times, than there 
has been to fay fo on every great revolution of go- 
vernment fuice, when monarchies have changed 
from eleftive to hereditary, when ariftocfacies or 
demo<:racies have been raifed on their ruins, or 
mixed governments on thofe of all three* 

Mention has been made of the Egyptians, who 
appear to have been, if any people we know of 
were fuch, the Aborigines of their country. The 
accounts which hiftory gives of their political 
CQnftitution, and thofe anecdotes which tradition 
has prcferved concerning the original of it, in- 
cline, and almolt determine, one to think that H 
was formed in the manner which has been aiTumed 
of forming political focicties for mutual advan- 
tage, or common defence ; that the onion of fa- 
milies compoied feveral fmall dynafties, and the 
union of dynafties one great empire ; that it was 
fo formed on principles of common utiHty; and 
without the inlbciable dellgn of invading others, 
.till Sethosis, or Aeoyptus, or Sesostris, and 
other conquerors arofe, who invaded the nations 
of Africa, of Afia, and even of Europe, as the 
Ethiopians and Arabians invaded Egypt, ^he 
other great empire, the Babylonian or AiTyrian^ 
of which the Grecian antiquaries, who knew no- 
thing of China, ' relate fo many wonders, feems X9 
have been ibrmed in another manner. 

Lawyers 
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Lawyers fpeak of illegal Gomtnunlcies of bo- 
dies of men who unite under certain conditions, 
and become focieties to break all the rules of fo^ 
ctability *, to rob, and to plunder, like the apticnt 
Greeks fpoken of by Thucydides, or the mo- 
dern Arabs and Tartars. Some of, thefe have 
never fettled in civil goyernments. They have 
gathered from time to time, like vapours into 
clouds, have produced fiorms, marked ,thetr 
courfe by devaftation, and done great, but . traa- 
fient, mifchief. Other confederacies there have 
been, as illegal as thefe in ttieir inftitutioD,. d&r 
ligned to invade the pofTcflions ef others, and to 
form political focieties by conqueft: againft the law 
of nature, iaftead of forming them by compact 
agreeably to it. 

As I afliime with more probability on my fide;' 
than fuch hypothcfcs have generaUy, that the 
reigns of the moft anttent kings of Egypt were 
called the reigns of the gods, on account of the 
wife laws and inftitutions by which they pro- 
moted the peace, and happinefs of that people \ 
fo we may aflume that the AnVriao empire was . 
founded and fupported, from the firft, by vio- 
lence. Who NiMKOD was, or Belus, or any of 
thofe that have been named in the variety and 
uncertainty of traditions, among the founders of 
this empire, when they lived, and what they did, 
it is impofiible to fay. Even Marsham, who 
laboured this point fo much, with all his lagacicy, 

and 
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fthd all his learning, left ic, as he found it, in tHtf 
6iiki Bat its Nimrod ftatids rcprefenttd, iri thfe' ' 
Bioftieal hiftory, a mighty htinter beforfe th6 
feord, ht gives tjs the idea df a warrior, and wS 
feay bclicTc; wiifiout ftraihing the fenfc 6f ahtient 
anecdotes too mtichi that 6iL, Belos, or Baal; 
ifrho was fo fangtjinary a g&d, had not been i 
Sing of great moderati6riv n6*r Had acquired powef 
by perftiafion rather than by force, by the artS 
hf peaCe thaii by ufurpatlbn and war; JusTiti 
ftys that Nirtos was the firftj hot to niake war; 
feut to change the nature of it •j and to e^Etend 
his ertipirfc by fubduing hiS Heighbours. THe 
Egyptian SEsostfeiSj and the Scythian TanaoS 
Auch more antient, had tnade war for fame alone, 
ihidt cdni^At with viftofy'i had abftained froiii 
fcmpirc -f. Their kingdomsj which each nation 
reputed to be the moft antient of the wofld; and 
tifliith ^ki (o perhaps of the world thfey Kncwi 
had been eftablimed long before theft wars begun; 
Art^ and fciehces were rhorc improved among the 
Egyptians : primitive fimpUcity among the Scy- 
fTiiahs. Bui! it is probable, that neither of theni 
tngaged in wars, till felf-defente made thtm ne- 
ieffary, or till the ambition of their princes gave 
6cc4fiOri to them. Thth Sesostris harnefled 
ihonarchs to his thariot; Then the ScythiaDS 
hnpxifed a tribute on Afia rather as the trophyj 
chart the reward, of their vi£lory i|. The firffi 

* Avitura gentibtu morem mutavir. 

■f Contenti vifioria, unperio abftioebant. 

H MagU in litulum imperil, quatn in vidoiiae praeniiatn; 

Aflyriaii 
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AByrian kings, on the contrary} efbhlifhed theh' 
monarchy by fdrccj iii an age wheti the llfegdf' 
confederacy of a few families was fufficient to give 
the mod forward, and the moft popular man 
zrdoit^ them the title of a mighty hunter, anct 
the means of fornring a potiticat - fbciety on it 
^nciplc of ambition, and by ufurpacion on ^t; 
other little fiates* unlkilledt and unable to refill 
^ fades ad reftftendum." 

Thikz muft needs have been ft multitude dt 
liumerous families, or little ftates, in thcle earljr 
days, and irt the countries we fpeak of her^ 
fince JosHtJA conquered one and thirty kings id 
the land of Canaan. It is eafy, therefore* tor 
conceive how fuch a man as we affumc Ki«Rorf 
tb ha*c been, oii the authority of fcripture, and 
l&t'voi after him, if they were different pcrfons^ 
fOf (hac one was the Saturm and the othtr the 
Jtt^iTsR.- of the Greeks is not fa ^ery ctrtaifii 
that fuch a man, I fay, might tihite by confeiiC 
both meti and tiimilies of men, aS fierce ds him-- 
fclf, in confederadcs to invade others. Whatever 
«(c they made of this, whether they contented 
thcmfelres to conqutr and to ravage, or whether, 
as they had united by content, they obliged their 
neighbours to unite with them by force, it feema 
that NiNus profited of their fuccefs to do the laft. 
He extended his dominion by viftory i and as he 
extended it, he confirmed it. Thus the Babyk}- 
nian empire was founded by force of armsj tatA 
thus it «as maihuinedi tilt, as force had ^fed h^ 
foccc 
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force deflroycd it, and illegal ;Confedcracie& put aA 
end 10 what illegal Gon^edcracies had b^uii. 

. If we confider the true ends of focietyi to which 
the general nature and reafon of things dtre£t maor* 
kind, wc ihallBnd it hard to conceive-how they 
could be induced to unite their faoiiUes on anjr 
other motives than thofe of common utility, and 
common defence, againft the little robbers that- 
have been mentioned -, or how, when a fuperior 
force m^de them fafe from thefc, they diould 
chufe to become great robbers themfelves, and to 
invade and conquer as if their happinefs had 
depended more on fubduing other governments, 
^an on a wife and jult conllitution of their own. 
But if we conQder the particular nature of man, 
wherein there is one principle that direfts him 
agreeably to the general law of nature, and ano- 
ther which is nothing more than the impulfe of 
appetites and palllons that are of fubordinaie ufe 
in the human economy, but were not deligned to 
be the laws of it, wc Ihall cafily conceive how the 
conduct of mankind has become in thefe cafes, 
and almoft in all others, repugnant to nature, 
reafon^ and their own common fenfe. 

The iirft imprellions that are made on focieties, 
like thofe on particular men, laft long, and the 
word loogcft. The character of a few eminent 
perfons, oay of fome one who has acquired fame, 
authority, and power, efpecialty, if he has. had 
the legiflative -in matters religious as well as civil, 
becomes 
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becomes that of a nation, grows confirmed by 
cuftom; and pafles for iia'tural and reafonable in 
defpite of nature and rcafon. This happens in 
|f>articular ftates, and thia has happened in the 
great commonwealth of mankind. If fomi men 
have been deified for the good, many have; been 
io for the hfirt, they did ; and conquerors, the 
moft tiojtious of all animals, have become objefts 
of adoi-atiori. However unlike nations may be 
to nations in their difpofitions and manners, all 
of them, even the Weakeft, leek their own advaii. 
tage real or imaginary, at .the cxpence of others. 
Thus havfe tht civil focieties of men a£J:ed towards 
'one another fmm their primitive inftitution : for 
if fome fet the example, the others foon foUbwed 
it •, ^nd Whillt every particular ftate has gone 
through variotis fornls of government and rcvo- 
liitions of fortune, the univerfal ftate of mankind 
has been little lefs than a ftate of perpetual anar- 
thy. Families kept men oiit of that ftate of in- 
dividuality which HoBBEs, and even Locke, fup- 
pofes : but political focieties have been always 
inditiduAls. 



I^BsiDES the two manners that have been men- 
tioned, in which civil focieties were formed, 
there was a third, very near a-kin to the fecond, 
that came into frequent ufe when the numbers of 
people increafcd in fome countries fafter than their 
Vol. IV. G induftry. 
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induftry, and the order of their government, made 
provifion for them ; or when, for fome other rea- 
fon, the greateft part of a community, and the 
ibvereign power in it lefolved to drive out a fmaller 
part that they judged noxious to the whole. This 
manner of eftablifliing new governments when it 
was done by force, and it was feldom done with 
the confent of the invaded, was full as illegal, 
relatively to the law of nature, in the invaders, 
however foftened by pretences of neceflity, as the 
fecond. It was more bloody too, when they 
who defended their antient poflelTions were more 
able to relift, and they who fought new habita- 
tions were more numerous, than either of them 
had been when kingdoms and ftates were firft 
formed, and colonies were firft planted. The in- 
habitants of Gaul were grown lb numerous, that 
in the very beginning of the Roman empire, in 
the reign of the elder Tarquih, the Celtic Gauls, 
who facked Rome two hundred years afterwards, 
began to fend their colonies abroad, at the infti- 
gation of their king Amwgatus*. He thought 
it necelTary to exonerate his kingdom over-crowded 
with people, " exonerare praegravante turba r^- 
•' num." He authorifed the expeditions, by fetcing 
his nephews at the head of them, by giving them 
commiflions to fettle wherever the gods ihould 
direct by auguries, " in quas dii dediOent auguriis 
, *• iedes," and by levying fuch formidable drmies f<Sr 
this purpofc as no nation fhoiild be able to refift. 
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*' ne quae gens arcere advcnicntcs poffet." This 
account, that X-ivy gives of the Celtic invafions, 
may fcrve, in fame fort, for thofe which other 
natioins made- on the Roman provinces, long after 
his time, and in the decline of that empire. The 
Oftrogoths, the Vifigoths, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards, to whom the Franks, though an aflem- 
blage of adventurers perhaps, rather than one 
-people, may be added, were the principal nadons, 
who broke down the barriers of the Roman em- 
pire, and who cftabliflied themfelves in feveral 
provinces on the ruins of it. They were all de- 
tached to feek new habitations from th^ various 
and nutnberlefs families and ibcieties of people 
who inhabited. Scythia, that is, the immenfc extent 
of country beyond the Rhine and the Danube, as 
far as the Baltic northward, and the Euxine and 
the Cafpian, ac leaft, eaftward. We know little 
about them whilft they remained in their deferts, 
and that little is very confufed, and no doubt very 
fabulous. But this in general is certain, their 
numbers tncreafed fo much in every fociety, and 
the fertility of the country which every fociety 
poHelTed, as well as their flcill to improve it, was 
.fo little proportionable to the wants of fuch nunir 
bers, that they were continually fending forth new 
colonies to feek new habitations, one at the ex. 
pence of the other, driving and driven out by 
turns. The iame neceffity, and the fame habits 
of invading, continued when the Roman empire, 
divided by Cohstantiks, and weakened by his 
chriftian fuccelfors, was no longer able to repel 
G 2 their 
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thck incarfions. They had too, befides ncce(fity, 
another ftrong temptation at this time. The ex- 
peditions they underwolt were in themfelves more 
jHviting than any of' the former, *• haud pauld 
•* laetiorem viam dii dabant," as livrfays, when 
fee oMftpares that 6f Bilovesits into Italy, with 
that of Sjgovesws into the hercyniam forcft. They 
nmoved to better climates,- to countries more 
fruitful, or more cukivatedj as- well as more 
adorned, than their- own j and the furprizc of 
;Atha>jaricu5, king of the Viligoths, who had 
made a peace with Gkatun for prefents, and 
pri6t2ipa!ly for visuals, when he came to Con- 
fiami^op^, at th^ invitatioti of TftsoDOsms, u 
^ot^'ing )efs tlian iurpriGng, though Jornanom 
defcr^es it to have been extreinc* 

- A ivKHTitPCB of exampks might be brought 
*f ■ kingdoms afid ftates, that arofe from ftjc-h 
trahlmigrations ^s thele, of Greeks, of Phenicians, 
andtof either people. Sometimes they were formed 
iiy- agreemettt, a few inftances of which are to 
be foutid in hiftofy and tradition, but much 
oftener by violence, and fometimes by-fuch cir- 
■eumftances of cruelty as Were fufficient to cxter- 
■fnihatethe lawful pofleflbrs : one inftance of which, 
befides thole already pointed out, requires a par- 
ticuW mention in this place. It is not only to be 
reputed more authentic than any other, becaufe ic 
-makes a part, and a principal part of facred hif- 
tory, but it is more full and more marvellcus in 
all the particular circumltances of it, and Ihews 
another 
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another occafiun, befides thac of a coo great in-. 
creale of people, on whic|i one part of a commu- 
nity was dcfiruus to leek out new habitations, or 
W4S compelled to ic by the other. The wander- 
ing family of Abraham, that had hovered long 
about Egypt, and had gone thither often for 
bread, to ihe want of which thefc paftors were 
muf h cxpofed, fettled in that country at lait, un- 
der ttje protection of Jqseph, and continued in it 
above two centuries. Thac they did not attempt 
to eilablilh a government of their own in it, lik^ 
other flrangcrs wl)0 came from barren into fruit- 
ful cdunuics, is e^fily accounted for by the fmalj^ 
fiei's of [heir number, a; well as by the ficuatioa 
of Joseph, apd their relation to him. Bvit it is 
pot io ealy to account for the patience with which 
they bore, after the death of Joseph, a cruel fer- 
vitude ot touricore years, to which the tyranny pf 
the Egyptians had reduced them, when their 
pumbtr increafcd in every generation fo vaftly, 
that thej' could bring, at the time of the exode, 
^ hundred thouf^nd Bghting men into the field. 
This very increafe might fcem incredible in any 
Other hiftory, notwiihllanding the calculations that 
have been made to ihrvr that it does not exceed 
the natural multiplication of a people among 
-whom polygamy and concubinage are eftabliihed, 
Bgc admitting thefe immenfe numbers, and this 
extreme patience of the Ifraelitcs, naturally im- 
patient, rafli, and unruly, to be confiftent •, ad- 
mitting that the expedation of a promifed land, 
whereof their., father Abraham h^d lakep poflefr 
Q 3 fion 
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fion for them by erefting altars in it, as the Spa^ 
nifli adventurers took poffeffion of feveral coun- 
tries in America by erefting croffes in them, 
which they conquered afterwards, and claimed by 
virtue of this right of pofleffion to belong- to 
them : admitting this expectation, I fay, as an 
additional reafon why the Ifraelites fubmitted to 
their bondage fo Jong, and made no attempt to 
eftablifh an independent kingdom or common- 
wealth in Egypt 5 yet will it be hard to conceive 
how they could find it fo diSicult to withdraw 
themfelves out of this country, when Moses de- 
termined them to it. An- army of fix hundred 
thoufand men was fufficient to have conquered 
Egypt. The Arabians probably, and the Per- 
fians certainly, conquered it with a Icfs force than 
they might Jwvc employed merely to march out 
of it. 

Such confiderations may lead one to think 
that the accounts p^an authors give of their 
exode arc not wholly fabulous, and that it is an 
example in point of the cafe I alTumed, the cafe 
of people driven out of fome communities be- 
caufe they were for fome reafon or other not only 
burdenfome, but noxious to them. The Ifraelites 
were not guilty of fedition nor rebellion. 1'hey 
bore their flripes patiently. But as thefe ftripes 
made them willing to, leave the country, an epi- 
demical infedious diftemper in the I»ower Egypt 
might make Pharaoh defirous to drive the in- 
|i»b)t»nts of that pare of his kingdom into the 
neigh-. 
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neighbouring deferts ; and if he followed them to 
the red fca, it might be rather to ipcover the 
jewels, and the vcffels of gold, and filver, which 
they had ftole under the pretence of borrowing, 
than to flop them and to bring them back. Ter- 
TUiLiAN * has prefcrved a tradition which favors 
this fuppofition ; for he relates that the Egyptians 
fent mclTcngers to Moses in the defert to demand 
reftitution, that the Ifraclites on (heir fide de- 
manded to be paid for then- labor whilft in fcrvi- 
tude, and that an account being ftated, the ba- 
lance fcemed to be much in favor of the latter, 
Thus.you fee that the Egyptians robbed the Ifrael- 
ites, not the Ifraclites the Egypdans, as it has beea 
thought. 

Mr< Sei,den has given us the fame ftory-f, and 
two others, as they are told with fomc little differ, 
ence in the Babylonian Gemera, and a book called 
Berefith Rabba. This over-learned writer does 
not decide whether the fafts are true, or whether 
they are rabbinical inventions, '* ingenii rabbinici 
*« figmenta." They dcferve, however, to be men- 
tioned, becaufe of their immediate relation to the 
anecdote juft now quoted from Tirtullian, and 
to the right the Ifraelites had to the land of 
Canaan. The anecdote is much the fame. The 
fcenc where it paffed, and the perfons among 
whom, are alone changed. Josephus, and others 
after him and like him, have founded high the 

* Adv. Marcioneh, Lib. ii. c. 20, 

t C^ j^K i^^ ct E™t* j'*'^ diTcip. Ebracor. Lib. vii. c. 8. 

G 4 revc-. 
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reverence and munificence, " revercntiam a^qqj 
•' munificentiam," fays SeLorN, which Alexander 
the Grea: Ifbewcd to Jaddus the high pricft, and 
to the wiwk nation of the Jews, when he re- 
ceived them under hi| proteftion ; for they purr 
chafed his proieflion, much as the pricfts of 
JupiT£R HiMMON did, one by flattering prophe- 
cies, the other by a flattering genealogy. Three 
controveriies, then, were decided in their favor 
at the tribunal of this prince againft the Egyp- 
tians, the Africans, and the Ifmaelites, or Arabs^ 
according to the rabbins, thoJe great compilers of 
jewifh traditions. The Egyptians demanded re- 
{litution of the filver and gold which they had 
lent the Ifraelites about a thoufand years before a^ 
the time of their exode, and' infifted on the palTage 
where Moses fays, that God gave his people favor 
in the eyes of the Egyptians *. But GutAH bbh 
|*ESISA the famous lawyer, who was counfcl oii 
the other fide, pleaded that, fix hundretl thoufan4 
of [he Ilraclites having lerved the Egyptians fou^ 
hundred and thirty year's, the farmer had ajut^ 
demand on the latter For this fervice : and ihii 
debt, which was computed for a time fo mucij 
longer than that of the bondage of the people- of 
ilracl, aqd for numbers fo much greater' thaa 
theirs iic any time perhaps, but certainly during 
the far grcateft part of the time that thiey wers 
even known to the Egyptians j this debt, I fay. 



■ Deom dedifl* gratiam popnlo in ocuiis Aegyprion 
Qt poftulata concederent ds, leu mutuo darent qaae Ipfi 
(Went. 
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vrfi may wcU believe^ exceeded the vaiue of a few 
jewels, and veflels of gold and ifilver, and fomj; 
'raiment, or old deaths, that ihey carried away 
witli them. In Ihort, the Egyptians were con. 
demned, in this fuit, at Ale?cander.*s tribunal. 
So were the Africans, who demanded the land of 
Canaan, as the eftate of their father Canaan, ancj 
' therefore their inheritance. The lawyer of the 
Jews quoted the curfe pronounced againft the fon 
tof Ham, more unfortunate than guilty ; afked, 
if the pofieflions of flaves did not belong to their 
mafters i infilled that the Africans were ftill fuch 
to his clients in equity, though not in fa£t i and 
4cnt them away in confufion. The caufeofthe 
Ifmaelices, who pretended to be co-heirs with the 
Ifraelites, came on laft j but they were foon filenced 
by producing the will of Abraham, as Moses 
recorded it, and in wliich the patriarch gives ail 
his eftate to Isaac, except fomc legacies to the 
children he had hy his concubines. Well might 
SeliIsh fay, that thefe fuits were of a wondei^l 
nature, ♦*'mirae funt hae difccptationes forenfes," 
wherein both fides agreed to have the caufe decided 
by arguments drawn from the law of the Jews, 
ironi their hiftory, and from their interpretations 
of both, without any regard to a prefcription of fo 
'masiy ages. ' But it is time that I return to fpealc 
of the manner in which the Irfaelitcs proceeded in 
jhe'acquificion of new habitations, and inform- 
ing not' only one commonwealth the more in the 
world, but [he nftoft fingular eftablilhmenc, eccle- 
ijaftical and civil, that ever was formed ; for fuch 
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it muft be allowed to have been, unlcfs any one 
Ihall think that it appears to us more Angular than 
it really was, bccaufe we do not know all, as we 
know fome of the laws, culloms, and pretcnfions 
of other antient nations. 

When I include with the Ifraelites in this tranf- 
migration many of the other inhabitants of the 
Lower Egypt, and fuppofe that a conjmon diftem- 
pcr rather, than a common religion, unlcfs that 
religion was idolatry, united them in it, nothing is 
affumed unreafonably, as every one, who confiders 
how little fit the Ifraelites, to prone to idolatry 
themfclves, were to convert others from it, muft 
agree. But whatever the religion of this mixed 
multitude of Ifraelites and Egyptians was before 
they put themfelves under the conduct of Moses, 
they became the fame people ip this, and in every 
other, refpeft afterwards. They entertained the 
fame hopes, and marched with confidence under 
the fame leader to conquer new habitatiops. Well 
might they march with this confidence, when mi-v- 
racles accompanied th^m in one continued feries : 
and it is even furprifing that they Hiould defpond 
at any time, after the firft miracle had been wrought 
at the paffage of the red fea, though Josephits 
goes out of his character on this occafion, and, in- 
ftead of magnifying, diminifhes the wonder, by 
comparing this paflkge to that of Alexander's 
army, who marched on the ftrand, or waded througti 
Ihallow water along the pamphilian coaft, 
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There "were, befidcs the miracles, many clrcum- 
ftanccs in this famous tranfmigration of the'Ifracl- 
itcs, which deferve our notice for their particula- 
rity. One of thcfe is fo much to the prefent pur- 
pole, that it muft be mentioned. The Ifraclitc* 
remained forty years in the defert before they un- 
dertook the conqueft o( the promjfcd land ; a time 
fufficient to wear out the leprofy, if they were 
afflifted with that diftempcr, as profane hiftory 
aficrts, the authority of which muft not be lightly 
rejcflicd, fince Jews and Chriftians both are fo 
glad to lean upon it whenever it ferves to cxplaio 
or confirm any point of facred chronology or hif- 
tory, and ffnce the impertinence of thinking it fuf- 
ficient for that purpofe, and infufEcient for any 
other, would be too grofs. There is another rea- 
fon given, in the hiftory afcribed to Moses, why 
the Ifraelites were kept fo long in the defert. When 
they came to the borders of the promifcd land, 
they mutinied, diftrufted God, who was already- 
declared their God, their king, and the general 
of their armies. They threatened to chufc ano- 
ther leader and to return to Egypt. Upon this 
provocation it is faid that God refolved to keep 
them, as he did keep them, wandering in the 
wildemefs till the whole generation, of twenty 
years and upwards, except Joshua and Caleb, 
was dead, f hen, and not fooner, they pafled 
(he Jordan, 

To this reafon, founded folely in the anger of 
^od, may wfrnotprefume to add another, which 

pro- 
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proceeded from political confiderations ? When, 
I fay, political confiderations, .1, ipean thofe of 
Moses, not ihofe of God. Far be it frqni me to 
' account for the reafOns on which the economy of 
providence proceeds, when thele rcalb[)$ are not 
plainly revealed to me in the word, or works of 
God. Far be it from me even to aflumc that in- 
finite wifdom is direded by confiderations of hu> 
man policy. But it is neither licentious, nor pro- 
fane, to guefs at thofe which the lawgiver of the 
Jews might haye, and I QinW do tt oa this occafioa 
jrjihout any ffruplc, 

As foon 4S Mqse^ bad brought the mi»ed mul- 
ntude into the dcfert, the decalogue was given, 
and other laws were publifticd. fie kept them in 
this ftation more than a year, and during that time 
tia fanhedrim was eftabli%d, many laws, political, 
judicial, and -ceremonial, were promulgated, and 
an entire fyftem pf religion and civit government 
was formecj. All thelp ipltituiions were enforced, 
not only by miracles, huf by a mofl: rigorous pu- 
i)iDiment pf pffeiiderG ^ wlcneis, among feveral, 
that maflacre ^hich the JLevites maiie qf three 
thoufand men \a one day, when they >vefe com. 
manded, without a/iy other form of proceeding, 
tp take every man his fwPrd, and to flay his 
neighbour. Seven or eight and thirty years of 
fuch government as jhis, of a theocracy, whcreli* 
Moses, who converftd familiarly with God, fpokg 
in bis name, and delivered, and executed hiq 
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orders, could not fail lo make ftrbng impreSions, 
and to form ftrong1»bite in a' new generation of 
men, who had been bred ap under it. To con- 
firm theTc imprellions, and thefe habits, at the end 
of the fortieth year, juft befon: the death of 
Moses, this legiflator renewed the covenant, f» k 
was called, between God and this people, repeated 
the law, exhorted them by promifes ind threat- 
enings to a ftridt obfervation of it, and fent thefn 
forward, not to conquer and fubdue, but to ex- 
terminate a whole race, who were devoted by God 
to deftruftion, and whofc country had been given 
pa his faitorite people, the Ifradlitcs, Ibme ages 
before, -even before they were a people. 

OTnER nations, thofe for inftance who efta- 
bli(hed new governments in fevcral provincesofthe 
Roman empire, conquered, and fubdued i but did 
IMB feek to exterminate. The Franks proceeded 
thus in Gaul, the Vifigoths in Spain, the Oftro- 
^ths and the Lombards in Italy. Driven out of 
their old habitations by force, or by want, they 
fought for new ones in better climates, and coun- 
tries more fruitful than their deferts. Their fpies 
vifitedthe lands they defigned to conquer ; and as 
that *' which flowed with milk and honey** tempted 
the Ifraelites, thofe that abounded wtih bread, and 
fruits, and tvine, inviced them. But when they had 
defeated all opporition by the force and terror of 
their arms, they ceafed to be enemies, and the vic- 
torious and the vanquilhcd Toon became one people. 
They mixed together and lived under common 

laws. 
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laws. But this could never be the cafe between rfirf 
Ifraelites and any other nation. Thcfirft princi- 
ple of their policy, ccclefiafticjl and civil, was 
infociabilicy : and accordingly their manners were 
rendered unfuitable to the common nature and 
genius of. mankind, as that great divine Dr. Bar- 
row exprenbs himfelf, in his Expofition of the 
creed. " They were a chofen people, they wer« 
" holy, and the reft of mankind profane." God 
dictated their law, he inftituted, nay he admini' 
ftered their government, for which purpofe he 
refided among them, and the Levites carried him 
before them in. a wooden trunk, between the che- 
rubim •, as your priefts pretend to carry him 
about in a gold or £lver box. In a word, as ab- 
y& as this. pcopje had been in Egypt, Moses had 
taught thern to. think more highly of themfelves 
in the defert, ■ and they came out of it the moil io- 
fociable nation upon the earth •, fo infociable, t^ 
chey could be nothing lefs than tyrants when they 
conquered, nor any thing better than (laves wheo 
they were conquered. This has been their cafe 
too. Their traditions boaft a few centuries of - 
profperity and triumph % but in almoft all ages, 
before the coming of Christ, as well as fincc, 
they have been, what Tacitus calls them, " vilifli- 
" ma pars fervicntium." As they were formed 
to this character of infociability and inhofpitality 
in the defert, fo they came out of it, like beafts 
of prey, thirfling after blood. The Huns, begot 

* Area dierubinU inftrnfU, Dei vehkulum^ ct pnuloidje 
fnaefogiiiu. Sun. Dc dieo. Jud, 

by 
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by devils, who inhabited mount Caucafua, on 
fcythian witches*, fhewcd lefs inhumanity whea 
they were conduced by an hind, whom they foU 
lowed, as a guide fent them by the gods, into 
Europe f. Attila extended his conqgefts further 
than JosiiUA ; but it may be doubted whether he 
Ihed more blood. More cool blood he did not 
moft certainly. Attila gave quarter often, 
Joshua never; and the five kings who hid them- 
ielves in a cave at Makkeda, and who were mur* 
dered by the latter, after he had deftroyed their 
armies, and made himfelf mafter of their coantry, 
would have beenfpared by the former. It was 
criminal among the Kraelites in his tiDne, and it 
was fo much later, to be content with conquel^ 
and with fpoi), or to Qiew mercy to thofe they had, 
robbed. 

By fuch a conduift, as we have defcribcd agree- 
ably to the fcriptures, this Egyptian colony efta- 
bliflied icfelf in Paleftine, and formed a civil fo. 
cicty in the laft mentioned manner. There was 
not above one city, I think, with whom they made 
peace. None cfcaped the edge of their fworda, 
except fuch as they could not conquer, and fuch 
as found refuge in foreign countries. Some found 
it among the Phenicians : for to fay that the 
Phenicians defccnded . from thefe refugees, is to 
affirm what neither has been nor can be proved. 
Some found it in other countries, in Afric very 

.• loiK. Hift. Got. f lb. 

probably, 
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probably, fince Procopius * fpeaks of pillars thai 
remained in the Tingitana with this infcrip(ion,= 
« We are they who fled from the ftce of Joshoa" 
** the robber, the fon <jf Nane." Thus you may 
fee how the prophecy of Noa« was falfiUed j 
which feems fo plain to Bochakt, and other great " 
fcholars, and which is fo little intelligible in the 
terms and in the application of them; But What- 
ever becomes of the prophecy, the conqueft of 
Canaan by this colony from Egypt is the ftrongeft 
exaiiiple, that can be produced, of the mifchiefs' 
brought on mankind in the eftablifhing of civil 
focieties by violence, and therefore much to mf 
frefent purpofe. ■ 

XVI. 

'T^HOUGH the eftablJiliment of civil focietiei 
originally, and the maintenance of them fkice^ 
have called,, in the order of providence, perpetual 
wars, and much of that mifery which injtktice and 
violence bring on the world, *' tot bclla per or- 
** bcm, tarn muhae fcelerum facies," yet the nc- 
ceflity of edablifliing and maintaining them ariie^ 
from the conftitoiion of human nature, and is 
therefore indifpenfible. The great commonwealth 
of mankind cannot be reduced under one govern. 
mem, nor fubfift without any. Juft fo we may 
obferve that the laws and conftitutions of particu*^ 
lar focieties are every where various, in t muhi- 
tude of inftances oppofite, and in many abfurd, 

* In VandaUcu. 

Lawj 
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Laws ithd cbfiftitutions are hovrever nece&ry to 
be made, andj .ythen they are made, to be kept: 
fo tbat we aiif ipp^f to all thefe cafes a-palTage in 
Terehcb,- much more properly than it i; applied 
by GROTiira in fevor of aWblute power •, ** Aut 
*' haec cum illis Tunc habenda, auc ilia cuin hi^ 
*l amittenda funt.*^ 

fiuT now, fince the law of nature tends to pro^ 
iROte the peace and happinefs of mankind^ and 
fince this law is immutably the fame at all times, 
and in all places, for which realba ARtsToTLs 
compared it to fire, that warms or bums alike ia- 
Ferfia and in Greece v how comes it to pais that 
the means prercribed by it anfwer the ends of it 
fo Ul? The anfivo- is fhort, but full: bccaufe- 
thefe means are employed by men whofe ifflper- 
ficAion is fuch, that all they do muft: be, of courfe, 
imperfe^y done. Whether they are compounded 
of two fubftaoccs, or no, may be doubted : bdc 
that diey have in one fubftance, or one nature, two 
principles of determination, tiannot be doubred. 
Afieftions and paffions, excited by immediate 
ot^da of apparent good, are therefore conunuatly 
in action i and are excited independetuly of the 
mU,' which they determine afterwards. But rea- 
fon is a, llu^ard, that cannot be fo excited. Rea- 
-lQD.:rauft be viilUd into a&ion : and as this can 
raid^-whappsn ythen the will is already determined 
by" affiefiio^s and paflSons, lb, when it does hap- 

*De jure bclU et f »^, L. i. c. 3. TiR. Heaub 

.-.lyoL. IV, H pen^ 
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pen, a fore of compofition generally follows b^ 
tween the two principles : and if affections and 
pafiions .cannot govern abfolutely, nor even fut>- 
jc£t rcafon to fcrve as their inftrument,- they re- 
quire and obtain more indulgence from her than 
they deferve, or than Ihe would Ihew them if flie 
was entirely free from tlieir force, and from thdr 
ledudion. 

These reflexions, which have been touched 
fipon already, may account for the unnatural Run- 
ner in which the law of nature has been executed 
by civil focieties ; and for the abfurd manner in 
wtuch it has been copied, and improved too, as 
-they pretend, by civil laws. Had thercverfeof 
all this been (^one in a dofer conformity' to the 
.kw of nature, the moral ftate of mankind had 
been truly paradifiacal ; but it would not have been 
ihuman. We ihould not have been the creatures 
..we were dcfigned to be, and a gap would have 
Jbifti left in the gradation of created intelligences. 
,The ubles of the law of nature are hung up, as 
it were, in the works of God, and are made ob- 
vious to the light of man, not becaufe he is able 
to ot^erve them in their whole extent and in every 
put alike, but that he may keep them conllantly 
in vieiff, and- depart as little' as poffible,~in the 
rmidft of fo many infirmittea and fo many tempt»> 
tims, from Uiefn. God has ihewn 19 wberaa 
-our wifdom, our happuie{s,.and.the peife&ion of 
our n^ure conftft ; and. he has left us to purfu^ 
thcfe ends by the ufc of out feafon. But, reafoa 

. >,■ ;.-.. ' . . ■ 'MB 
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iSbt being given to all alike, arid being very im- 
^crfeftly given to thofc Who poflefi thd gfeatcft; 
fharfe, our wifdomi ahd otir happinefs are very 
imperfeA likeWife ; and the ftate of mankind is, 
topon iBc whole, a very itnperfea ftate. Wc look. 
Op much higher dian we are able to rife. 

_ .'Whatever violations of thefe laws niay fiavo 
been frequently committed, by particular mtn, 
and upon particular occafions, none tha^ were 
deemed to be fuch, and perhaps few that ifiighc 
be called fuch ftriSly, have been enacted into laws. 
Or have grcfwn up into eftablifhed cuftoms, by the 
f>!edafy, or Icfs plenary, ptrmiffion which civilians 
fpeak of i one of which gives a right to do, and 
the other exempts from punifhmcnt fot doing: I 
fcarce believe, on ^he credit of antient and modern 
authors, many of the ftori^s which arc told con- 
cerning the manners of people, whom they Call 
favage or barbarous. But, if I believed them all, 
I would ftill maintaih that there were ih Greece, 
and at Rome, as many things repugnant tti the law 
of nature enjoined, or at leaft permitted, as can be 
produced from the relations We haVe of the people 
of Colchos, of the Maffagetae, or of ihe Getu- 
lians i and further, that, if there are riot in our 
civilifcd and enlightened age as many, there arc 
fome that cttccedj in injuftice and inhumanity, all 
that we are told of Iroquois, Brafilians, or the wildeft 
inhabitants of African deferts. The great and prin- 
cipal dif&rcncti lies here : our legal violations of 
natural law have a folemn varniOi of policy, and 
H 3 even 
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even of religion^ which the cafuifls of the law and, 
thofe of the gofpel throw over them;, and which 
always difguife, though they cannot always hide 
them. Illiterate favage nations have no fuch var- 
nifli to employ, and their laws and cuftoms ap-. 
pear to every eye, but their own, as unnatural and 
abominable as ihey really are. To this it may be 
added, tl^at they who can write have a great ad- 
vantage over thofe who cannot, in all fuch cafes. 
They can extenuate and exaggerate matters of fa£t, 
and they fcldom fail to do it with no more regard 
to truth, than is juft neceffary to make the fallchood 
pa&. If we had the Siftory of Canaan writ by a 
Canaanite, that of Carthage by a Carth^inian, or 
that of Mexico and Peru by a Mexican and Peru- 
vian, figure to yourfclf how the hofpitality, the; 
fidelity, the innocence, and, fimplicity of manners, 
of all thefe people. Would be exemplified in various 
inftances, and what funher proofs would be brought 
of the ferocity, the treachery, the injufticc, apd 
cruelty of the Ifraelit^s, the Romans, aod thq 
Spaniards, of the firlt and the laft efpecially. 

It has been faid that *' the tables of natural law; 
" are hung up in the WM-ks of God, and are ob- 
** vious to the fight of man." They, are fo. They 
aie fo obvious, that no man, who is able to rea4 
the plainell charader, can miflake them ; and 
therefore no political (bciety ever framed a fyAem 
of law in dircA and avowed contradiftion to them. 
No, not even the Jews, who might think, and who 
did think, that they had little concern in riic law 

of 
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oF nature, fince the author of nature had given 
them a particular law. They might juftify their 
negleft of the former in- ftiuch the fame manner 
that Omar juftified the order he gave for bui'ning 
the Alexandrian library i and, by what fome of 
their rabbins have faid, they feem to do little elfe. 
If the law of nature' cont^ns nothing more thah 
' the writKn and oral law of Moses, it is unnecefV 
fary^ mig^ they iiiy i and the faying would be 
worthy of them. If it contains any thing which is 
not in the law of Mosrs, or which dtflers fieom 
?hat, it ought to be dcftroyed. But» however, 
they acknowledged in fome fort a law of nature, 
fince they acknowledged a law antecedent to that 
of Mqsks> ^<^ given to all the fons of Noah. 

tJpov the whole, t|ie law of nature is too evi- 
dent, and too important, hot to have been always 
the law of laws. Such it has been reputed, and 
$s fuch i% has been rcfpefted, not only by the nioft 
famous legiflators and philofophers, but by thdfe 
■who made the flrft rude effays towards theefebltih. 
meiit of civil government. Inward confcioufnefs, 
and outward obferyation, could not fail to make 
it known to them, and to the fathers of families, 
01* the patriarchs of mankind before thcqi. T h9 
errors about it, and the ^ontradiftions to it, that 
abound, and have ajways abounded, in the laws 
and cuftoms of focieties, proceed from caufes of a 
very different nature, apd very confiftent with all 
that has been faid of it. The law is plain, but the 
prepepts it contains are general. Reafon coUefi^ 
H 3 them 
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them eafily from the whole fyftem of God's works," 
from the conftimtion of human, nature, the con- 
fe^uences of human anions, and the invariable 
courle of things. But then to make- the grcateJJ 
pari of thefp general precepts as ;ufeful to hunia^ 
tind as the divine lawgiver btcnded them to be, 
reafoq ha* a further talk affigned her. jieafon mull: 
be employed to make, proper apd ^eceOary; de^ 
jiu3:(urts.. frpip thefe- precepts, aiid .^o^^pply them 
jifi every cafe^ dut,concei;ns our dutyitqipodand 
map,. according .fo .the different relations in which 
vrc all. A^nd to b^, ,aod. the differenc. places we 
hold in iijcjety. 

Now human reafo,n being ^t beft as fallible as it 
is, and having been as little inform'ed by experience 
^s it .was in the. early iges w'heii niankind began 
^0 gather into political focieiies, a multitude <rf 
falfe dedvi'Sions and wrong applicaiiom qould not 
fail tp, be made: for nothing can be. mgre truq 
jhan. chie ptfervation, that the difficulty of applying 
general, and even common, nptions to particulars, 
is one great cauie of'.the errors and misfortunes of 
piankind._ Thefe deduftibns and applications were 
made div^rfly among divers people : and every one 
accepting thofe of their own growth for true dic- 
tates of nature and reafon, it is eafy to conceive 
\vhat puraberlefs prejudices they produced, and 
how the laws, cuftoms, opinions, aijd manners of 
nations have been rendered as various, and as op- 
pofitc in the very fame rcfpefts, as they are and 
haye always been. Thefe prejudices, for fo they; 
Oiay be properly named, were at firft univerfally. 
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u they are ftill in many parts' of the worfd, the 
pfejudices of real ignorance. Thofe of fantaftic 
knowledge fuccecded thefe, wherever men ad- 
vanced from fimplicicy to redntrmeiic, ** a necef- 
'•• feriis ad elegaBiiora :"■ and which of thefehave 
done moft hurt rnay be difputed. Thus much is 
certain : There were prejudices of fuperitition to 
corrupt rdigion ; and prejudices in favor of licen- 
tioufncfs and of tyranny both to corrupt the firft 
principles of civil govcrnmmt, and to perpetuate 
error : fo that when men of different families and 
countries, and all fraught with different prejudices, 
mingled one way or other in the fame focictieSi it 
is Ao wonder that their fyftems of religion and go- 
ycfnmfnt were i'uch as we find them' in all ages^ 

The confuGon was fo great that the laws of na^ 
Cure^ and thofe of pofitive inflitution, were but ill 
d\ftinguiflied, and that fome, or all, of the firft 
land paffed for laws of the fecond» whilft fomeof 
rhe fecond pafled for laws of the firft. Such ex- 
fimplcs may be found, particularly among the Jews, 
9bout whom, of all the ^ntient nations, we are th«L 
moft cQBcerned to be inqiiifitive, and'of whom ic 
is hard (o fay whether their traditions^ or their 
reafonings upon them, are moft precarious. Thejr 
{icKnowlcdgcd in feme fori, as it has been faid, n 
law of nature, fince they acknowledged a law an- 
tecedent to that of Moses, and unwritten precepts 
of univerfal and perpetual obligation. The rec- 
titude of thefe precepts is manifell, and unknown 
(Q AO man, ^ r$<^iaidQ ({l.tnanifeftior, utpote 
H 4 *t wmwi 
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** nemini fere non agaita," as Mr. Seloen ikys*^ 
fpeaking after the rabbins. But thcfe preceptf 
were npt coUe£ted by humaa reafoD, from tb^ C0D7 
ftituiion of nature. They were revealed by God 
himfelf to Noah, the Jews, affirm j andveredc'' 
figned for all his poftenty, as they were reDewe4 
to the Ifraclites, ac the fiatiota' i|i Mara^ witb^ a 
precept about keeping the fablsatti, and other ad^ 
ditional precepts. ' I enter into thefe particulars 
in order to obfcrve only, what an unnatural jumbl? 
this people made of feven principal precepts^ 
which compofcd, according t6 ihem^ a codV of 
natural and univerfai law, and the ori^nalfqurce- 
of all law, " primordialem l^em ec matricem 
** ortinium praicep^orum Dei j-." There, is no; 
thing, perhaps, more abfurd nor ridiculousin the 
whole jcwiih fyftciri. 

No doubt can be entertained' whether the law 
of nature forbids idolatry, blalphemy, murder, 
thett, and, I think, incef): too, at leait in th^ 
ftridcft fenie of the word, and in the highefl^in- 
hance of it. But furely none, except rabbins, 
could have blended up with thcfc a precept that 
forbids the eating the member of a living animal i 
which is fucb a piece of cruelty, that 1 ihall not 
believe on the word of Maimonides, of Arno- 
Bius, or any other author, that the kings of the 
nations', or the moft enthufiallic bacchanals, did 
it in the celebration of their idolatrous fcafts, nor 
even that the Ifraelites, who were fo prone to fpill 

• DejnreBtt. et getit.]uxu &c. I. i. e. 10. + Ibi. 

blood. 
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^ood, were as fond of fwallowir^ u in this filthy 
piaai^r, frefli »n<i *:ceking. This circumftancij 
^\tme would Ik fuficicnt t<> firoye, that the prae- 
p«pia Noachidarum were an invention of the talr 
nmdifts, vhofe pra4):ic<? it was tp fbrgc, and who 
wanted ftill and knowledge to nuke their forgpq^ 
probable. A paturai law againit, a praftice, tq. 
which there is i>q it^duccmeot in huipan nature, 
though men are carnivorous antipaU, is moft rabbi- 
pic^ly, that is, impertinently, aSuRied. Ht; inuft 
be a rabbin too, who is able to difcover how a 
precept^ to regulate judicial proceedings, can be 
fa^A to haye made another head of natural law. 
5aLDxH » treats of this in the laft place, bccanfe 
he thinks it relative to the other fin, wluch would 
have been giveji in vain, if judgments had not 
been eftablilhed, to punilh the violation of them. 
But how could all ihefe judgments be eftablilhed 
by one of thefc feven precepts ? By judgments the 
talmudifts underftand all conftitutioai, cuftoms, 
jaftions, circumftanccs, decifions, and law cafes, 
which are of moment in criminal caufes. It 
would be too ridiculous to fuppofc judgments, in 
this fcnfc, eftabliflied by a fingle precept of the 
law of nature. What did this precept then com- 
mand ? A tribunal to be ereftcd for the trial of all 
pffences againft thefe laws, or a council chamlwr 
wherein new laws, for enforcing thefe, fliould be 
made -f ? Or did God, by one precept of natural 

• Lib,' vii. c. 4. 

f — Domat jiidicii anac pn iribunali ant bro — iiai|c pm. 
loco'»JC coetn, quo tancTantur novae kges — fumitur. lb. 

and 
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and univerfal law, confirm and ratify all future 
judgments that Oiould be given, and all future laws 
that Aiould be made by human authority, tofcrcuK 
the obfervation of fix orher^preccpts? I can think 
fo the lefs, becaufe the judgments of his chofcn 
people were often- repugnant to the law of nature, 
truly fo called, in particular instances J and, b^aufe, ' 
in general, a ipJrit of injultice, which cftabliflied 
one rule for themfelves and another for every other 
perlon, ran through-all their judicial proceedings. 

- Akother inftance of that cotifufion which 
anfc in men's notions concerning taws of nature, 
and laws of ppfitive inftitution, might be drawn 
from the decree of the firfi: chriAian council, in 
which the apoftlfs and the elders impofcd no other 
load on the converts from paganitm, than ablti- 
nence frotn things offei-cd to idols, from blood, 
from things fuffocated, and from fornication, ac- 
cording to the copy we havc' of it ; all of which, 
» well as circumcifion, and other obfervances froip 
which thefc converts were exempted, made parts 
of the mofaical inftitution *. But it appears by 
antient manufcripts, and by the citations of Ire- 
N'AEUS, and Cyprian, as well as by other autho- 
rities, that another duty, which was not inoft cer- 
tainly of mofai£:al inftitution, and was plainly 
a moral obligation arifing from the real law of 
nature, had been contained in the original decree. 
The converts were to abftain from doing to others 
vhat. they would not that others Ihould do to 
f Sif DEN Lib. vii. c 12. 
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jtbetn; ' This inftancc, and the former, might be 
^re exp^ificd. But enough has been faid oa 
jthefc.two fubjefts: and we m»y proceed: to cake 
not^pe cf{ tho^ inftanqes, wherein thip^ are, and 
have been, forbid b/ civil or ecctelUflical laws. 
jvhith. are not only perniiKed in the fuileft roanner 
by the' l^iv 0^ ;iatur^, but feem much more con* 
ibrmable to. it than the InAitutions oppofed to 
^herh j and of others, wherein things directly for- 
bidden by. the law of nature are, and have been, 
permitted, .'or commanded, hy civil prccclellafii- 
fal laws, and by both. . 



KVII. 

npHAT the human, like every other, ipedes 
of animals ' Ibould multiply by the copula- 
tion of the two fexes, and be propagated by their 
care to nurfe and breed up their young, is.ua- 
doubtedly a Uw of naturp. Self-love, the great 
^ring of human a£lions, prompts to both. But 
as it is .more immediately determined, and mom 
nrongly ftimulated by inftint^:, and by nature, 
to one, than to the other -, it became necelTary to 
give this principle, by reafon and by art, all the 
addition?] ftrength that could be given by them, 
or, at lead, to let it lofe none that it had. For 
this purpofe it was neccilary that parents fliould. 
know certainly their own refpc&ive broods, and 
that, as a woman cannot doubt whether fiie is the 
mother of the child (he bears, fo a man 0iould 
have all the alTurance law can give him that he 
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is the hthcT of the child he begets ; for a Itkendi 
of features would not amount to a Aifficietit tffv- 
Tuxccy diough I have read' of a country where wa^ 
men were common, and where paternity was af-^ 
ortained no other Mtaj. Thus matrimony forms 
families, which could not be formed without it ,, 
and families form ftatcs, which could not be 
formed without them. It was this firft and natu- 
ril union which preceded, and prep^ired mankind 
for, political or ciril union : and the bonds of this 
fecond Union were more effeftually ftrengthened 
by thofe of paternal and filial affeition, and oi 
coofanguinity, than they could have been by 
thofe alone of accidental interefts liabk to vary, 
and of covenants liable to be broken. On luch 
principles, and for fuch purpofcs, 1 prcfume that 
matrimony was inftituted. They are evidently 
derived from the law of nature. The inllitutioa 
dierefore is conformable to the law of nature, a 
far 35 it is fubfervient to thefe ends. But whea 
it is carried further than thefe ends require, and 
that which is confident with them, or ev^n con- 
ducive to them, is forbid, it is, in every fu^h' 
relpe^, a mere arbitrary impoQtion. 

GxEAT attention has been had in every well 
cooftiiutcd government to promote the multi- 
plication of mankind : and this attention muft be 
^ways necelTary } for if the human race is daily 
increa^ng, it is daily decreafmg likewife i and it' 
would be trifling to maintain tbafcelibacy is lefs 
hurtful, or polygamy lefs neceflary, than they were 
formerly. 
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fyrtperlyt on Cumberland's -vain ajjiiunptlon * 
^t the earth is lufficiently pec^lccL / Men who 
were advanced in yeara, and had nevc^ bpen vau-^ 
ried, were itigmatifed at Sparta i and a\w«U chetc» 
as at Rome, and in many other places^ great im- 
munities) prerogative!, and other encou^agemnitt 
were granted to thofe, who had a la^ Icg^umais 
iOUe. The talnuidtfta carry the obUgatioa of gec-> 
ting children fo far, that they declare^ naglc£k 
of it to be a fort of homicide. ^Quicunque 
** Ifiaclita lihcns operam non dat, eft iralut bt>* 
« miodaf.*! 

Two ft»rts f^ polygamy are diftiognifhed by 
the civilians. That of one man who has fevn^ 
wiTCft, ^nd that of one woman who has {evcral 
bufbands. All the ends of nutrimony are an- 
fwercd by the firft. It has therefore prevailed 
always* and it &\ll prevails generally, if not uni- 
verlidly, cither as a reafooable indulgence to man- 
kind, or a; a proper,, and in the early agrs 4 
neccHary, expedient to iocrea£e their mvr^rs. 
Such it i^ 00 doubt i fuph it mMfr bei in the or- 
der of nature : and when wc «• t«ld that it hu 
not this eScSc among the pedple who retain the 
cuftom at this day, either the fai^, a0erEed by mm 
who cannoc be competent judges of lE, may be 
Ufttrue ( ojf lodomy a«d abortions in (wnjufl^^ya 
with other unnatural cauites» may (vsv^flt the a^ 
tural cSbA of polyganay. Th< «pd$ of n^tii* 

f Cap. 6, t S'lLDKN Uxor Etvaica. Lib. i. c. 9. 

monjr 
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niony are not anfwered - by the fecond, which li^ 
been, I fuppofe, a double polygamy, wherevtr i^ 
lus been pradifed -, fince we cannoc beliere that 
the fuperior fcx ever fubmkced their prerogative 
to the infenor» and that leveral men became thti 
property of one woman, although mention be made 
by. Stkabo of the Sabeans, among whom one 
woman was the wife of a whole family. ■ She lay 
with the eldcft all night, and drudged on with the 
reft all day. Other examples of the fame kind 
might be quoted from modern travellers, who' 
fpeak of fome countries where every, wonoan i« 
married to feven hufbands, and of others where 
the wife may, and the; hufbatjd may not, call iii 
affiftants to the bed : by which euftom the pre- 
rt^ativc of the antient patriarchs would be re- 
«rfed in /avor of women, and they would have, 
if I may fay fo, their male concubines. But^ ttf 
proceed on die more probable hypothefls : the di- 
vine Plato approved, the Spartan lawgiver infti-*, 
tuicd, a community of wives j and Caesar re- 
ports that there were in our Britain certain ami- 
cable focieties of both fexes, whereiri every wo- 
man was the wife of ten or twelve men, and every 
man the hufband of as many women. The moft 
admired philofophers, the moft famous legiflators^ 
and feveral of the lealt civilifed people, Britons 
and others, admitted the fame abfurd abufe of 
matrimony, and deftroyed one end at leaft of it's 
inftitution, by making -the afcert^nment of fa-' 
thera iqipoOlble, as Diodorus Siculus * iaya 

that 
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tiiat of mothers too was made hy a nation in 
India, where the children w^ie' clanged as iboa 
as born. 

The 6rft fore of polygamy, for the Cccriad was 
too contrary to nature and good policy to fpread 
wide, or to laft long, was allowed by the tno- 
faical law,, and was authoriled by God himfelf. 
There is, indeed, a very loofe reftraint laid Oft 
a king, in the xvii" chapter of Deuteronomy. 
He is no; to multiply wives, left his heart fhould 
be turned away ; neither is he to multiply .greatlj 
filver and gold. Moderation was prel'cribed in 
both pallages : but wives and wealth fuitable at 
the kingly ilate were impbed in both. The 
number of one, and the quantity of the other, 
are not determined. They were left, probably, 
to the judgment of the king bimfelf, for whota 
the law was made: but liie rabbins, who nude 
many arbitrary laws of their ovvn, under pretence 
o{ interpreting divine laws, as other rabbins have 
continued to do, thought fie to Umit the number 
of queens, or of queens and Concubines both, to 
eighteen-, the ridiculous rcafons tor which fpe^ 
.cific number may be feen in S£lo£ii's treacii^ 
; Galled Uxor Ebriuca*. By the fa.iie authorir^ 
prieits were allowed to have but une wile, and 
all other perfops but foi;r ; the reafon for which 
number it is more eafy to imagine, than tu cxpre& 
decendy. 

• Lib. i <. 8. 

■ Ta« 
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Tub zeal ^tbe jci^s fo promcKe the obfen-i: 
tion of the precept to increafe and muUipljr, -wa* 
fo great, that, betides the eftabli&ment and re- 
golaaoD of polyg2injr« their dolors defceitded 
}ato tniny particulars for the iamc purpoTe, and 
among' the reft were careful to appoint ftated pe- 
riods, beyond which it was not lawful to-negk& 
the performance of conju£;il duty in any form of 
life. The periods were inark«l even to the arti- 
ficer, die countrymaji, and the feaman ; and the 
wife had her nmedy if the law was not obferved^ 
The prodigious numbers, of which this nation 
appears to hare confiftcd, from the exode to tba 
deftruaioM of their city by TiTus VxsPASiAiTy ' 
and' the conftaat reparation of thcfe numbers after 
fo many mailacresi captivities, and other dcfbla^ 
tions, muft be afcribed, as I think, if we believe 
them to have been real, to that prodigious and . 
conikant increafe. of people which a well ordered 
polygamy caufed. 

The writers, who pretend fomeumes that pff- 
. lyigamy has not the effcft afcribed to it, employ, 
«t other times, this very increafe as an argument 
Sgunfl: it. But furely the ai^ument, as well a» 
the pretence, is falfe. Increale of people muft he 
always an advantage, and can never be hQrtful lo 
any ftatc, no iu>r cumberfame to particular fami- 
lies, unlefs the want of order, good policy, and 
induftry make it fo. To talk of a common- 
wealth finking under it's own weight by the in- 
cceafff 
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fereafe of people, as Puffevdorf does in one 
place*, might have appeared reafonable to thofe 
antient nations of Europe and Afia, who fent fo 
many cobnics abroad for fear of ftarving at home •, 
and would, I queftlon not, appear fo at this time 
to the natiohs of Africa, who fell their children 
Dot only to procure thcmfclves brandy and to- 
bacco, or other wares, biit to prevent an over- 
ftock of inhabitants. The truth however is, and 
ic may be ealily demonftrated, that numbers of 
people are ftrength and wealth to every country ; 
and that the law of nature, which direifts the in- 
trreafe of them, is in this inftance, what it is tn all 
others, thelaw of good policy. 

Thus therefore the matter rtands. This fort 
of polygamy is quite conformable to the law of 
nature, and provides the moll effeAual means for 
the generation and education of children. In the 
other ilate^ ftiankind may multiply perhaps as 
much in the firft inftance of bcgcttingj but not 
in the fecond of breeding up, for want of an equal 
afcertainment of both the parents : and this defe<5t 
may difappoint, to a great decree, the intention 
of nature. Monogamy, on the other hand, or 
the confinement of one hufband to one wife, 
whilft they both live, for I fhall ufe the word in 
this fenfe here, will unite the care of both parents 
in breeding up fubjefts of the commonwealth j 
but will not fcrve as effeftually, nor in as great 
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numbers, to the begcning them. The prohifefc 
lion of polygamy of ihe firft kind i», therefore, 
not only a prohibition of what nacuTe permits in 
the fulteft manner^ but of wtiat Aie requires too 
jn fomc manner, and often in a greater degree 
than oi-dinary, for the reparation of ftitcs cxhauft- 
cd by wars, by plagues, and other calamities. 
The inftiturion of the fccond fort contradicts her 
intenion in one part, as the inftitution of mono- 
gamy diminifties the effeft of her law in anotlicr 
part. The prohibition is abfurd, and the impO' 
fition arbitrary. 

The impolition is very antient, however, if 
it be as antient in Greece as Cechops : and if this 
kind of matrimony was the moft perfed:, as many 
affert, there would be reafon to wonder how the 
moft pcrfcft kind came co be eftablilhed by an un- 
mfpired law^ver among the nations, whilft the" 
fcaft perfect kind had been cftablifhed by Moses,. 
the meflenger and prophet of God, among his 
choftn people. The Romans took many things 
from the Greeks, as well as from the Etrurians, 
at the foundation of their monarchy, altho' Py- 
thagoras was no more rhe cotemporary of Numa» 
than he was the fcholar of Ezechiel. But from 
whomfoever they took the inftitution of marriage ; 
the matrimonial tables, and the oath which every 
married man was obliged to take before the ccn- 
fors, declared it to be for the procreation of chil- 
dren ; and they made laws occafionally to encou- 
rage this procreation. 
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tr LvcuRors, on whofc principles every child 
*as the child of the commonwealth, deemed it 
expedient for improving the fcveral broods, that 
his citizens fliould crofs them, by lying with the 
wives of one another ; and if the ephori obliged 
one of their kings to take a fecond ' wife, when he 
would not part with the Brft, who was barren ; the 
Romans needed to have made no great fcruple of 
borrowing wives to increafe or to mend their race : 
and Cato is faid to have lent his Marcia to 
HoRTENsiUs. Nay, Caesar intended' to pro- 
cure a law, which one of the tribunes had orders 
to propofe, arid by which every one ftiould be au- 
thotifed to take as many wives as he pleafed, and 
fuch as he pkafed, ** liberorum quaerendorum 
•* caufa." The paflj^e may, indeed, have ano- 
thm- fenfe; and if Suetonius, from whom it is 
taken, writ— " uaores— quas et quot vellei," 
inftead of " vellent," it muft mean that Caesar 
inttnded the new pren^ative for himfelf alone, 
as the occafion that introduces the anecdote, and 
the circumftuice of direfling the law to be pro- 
poled when hftlhould be abfent, ** cum ipfe abef- 
'• fet, may incline one to fufpeft. But, on the 
Other hand, nothing can be more probable than 
^s, thtt Caesar coolldered, bendes the con- 
ftant wafte of roman citizens, which the expofi- 
tion of infants, and perhaps the feverity of pater- 
nal power, but certainly their ordinary ftate of 
war, occaHoned, the extraordinary lofs of people, 
which the commonwealth had fuAaincd in his 
I 2 time 
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time by profcriptions and a long courfe of civil 
war. It :s probable thac he conftdered this: and 
it is therefore much more wonderful his fucceiTor 
fhould not think, after another profcription* and 
another civil war, of cftablilhing polygamy* to . 
repair thefe accumulated lolTes, than that he, the 
iirll Caesar, ihould. This was not done, how- 
ever: nor was polygamy eftablithed among the 
Romans before they were chriftians. It was lefs 
likely to be fo afterwards ; and if Valentinian 
married two wives, and gave leave to his fubjefts 
to do the fame, by a public edi<5t, as the ecclefi- 
aftlcal hiftorian Socrates fays he did, his ex- 
ample was not followed. We may doubt too, 
whether that of Socrates, the philofopher I 
mean, was followed on the fame occafion at 
Athens. Diogenes Laertius • relates that the 
Athenians decreed, when their city was depopu- 
lated by war and ficknefs, that every citizen might 
have, to increafe the number of children, a fe- 
cond wife, befides her who was called his town 
wife, and of which fort he could have but one -f. 
Socrates took the advantage of this decree, 
which {et afide the law of Cecrops : and he de- 
fpifed, with a great elevation of mind, thofe who 
criticifed his conduft, and threw out reproaches 
againft him. This famous miflionary of natural 
religion and law declared, by this action, that po- 

• Vit. SOCRAT. , 

+ — Uti urbanum qujdem unam uxorem dvcs daccrent, 
ticciet autem ct ex altera procrearc liberoa. 
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lygamy was againft neither, and that the Uw of 
Cbckops had forbid what they allowed. 

XVIIL 

IE reafons tha; determined the lawgivers 
of Greece, and Home, and of feme few 
Other ftatcs, to forbid a plurality of wives, which 
was permitted in almoft all countries, may have- 
been fuch as thefe. They faw that polygamy 
would create large families, and large families a 
greater expcnce than could be borne by men who 
were reduced to live in cities, and other fixed ha- 
bitations, where property was diftitjgiiiflicd, and 
where no one could afford to fpend piore th^n his 
legal poHefTions, his labor, and his industry, gave 
him. Monogamy was a fort of fumptuary law, 
, and might be thought the more rcafonabje, becaufc, 
even in thofe countries where polygamy W4s eft4- 
blilhed, men were not permitted to marry tnore 
women than they were able to maintain, 

■ Another, reafon, that ferved to confirm this 
inftitution, was the part alCgned to the priefts in 
it. DiONvsius Halicar. * having obfervcd how 
ill women had been ufcd to keep their conjugal 
vow, even in countries where a very fingular ma- 
giftrate, a magiftrale to preferve their chaftity-f-, 
was , appointed, fpeaks with great encomium of a 
law chat Romulus made to attach every Roman 

' Lib. li. 14, 2;. f— Cui mulieium cailitai corae cllet. 

I 3 wife 
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vife to her hu{band, hy an entire participation qf 
all his poflcQions and of his religious rites *, 
Thefe facred nuptials were celebrated by a folemn 
facrifice, and by the eating together of a confe- 
crated barley cake. The natural cfFeft of this 
law and this religious ceremony was fuch, that 
during five hundred and twenty years there was 
no inrtanci: of a divorce at Rome j for fo I un- 
derftand the hiftorian, who does not refer, accord- 
ing to my apprehenfion, to any exprefs prohibition 
of divorces, in the cafe even of thefe marriages, 
by the law that ellablilhed them, as fome have 
imagined. Thus monogamy became, by the in- 
tervention of the pricfthood, a religious, as well 
as a civil, inftitution. I might add, not impro- 
j5erly, nor untruly, that this inftitution has re- ■ 
ceivcd at leaft an indirect fupport from the vices 
of hufbands and wives, from thofe very abufes 
which it was defigned by Romulus, at)d by other 
Jegiflators, to reform. By entering into fingle 
mariiages, men fatisfied the naiiiral dcfire of pro- 
pagating their fpecics, and acquired the means of 
having a legitimate ilTue ; whilft nothing hindered 
them, nor their wives neither, except the want 
of opportunity, from indulging their luft with 
others, in fpjght of their facred bonds, and the 
legal property they had in one another's perlons. 
We may believe the more eafily, that fuch con- 
fiderations helped to reconcile pagans to the leem- 
ing conftraint of fmgte marriages, fince we can 

•^ — Omnitrai et boaonim et faci«nint->- 

mal^e 
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make no doubt that they have the fame eiFcft on 
cbriftians, who think thcfe marriages inftituted 
by God himfclf immediately, as many of- the 
former deemed them to be enjoined by the law of 
nature : for what authority does in one cafe, 
cuftom might very well do in the other : and it is 
much lefs ftranse that cuftoiB, which wc call a 
fecond nature^ fiiould pais for the 6rft aod real 
nature, than thai human authority Qiould pa& 
foi divme. 

fivT of all the reafoDs, by which wf may »c- 
count for the prevalence of fingle marriages, in 
oppofition to polygamy, divorces conftiiuted the 
principal »nd the moft efie£tual. With them 
monogamy may be tbou^t a reafonable.inftitu- 
tion. Without them it is ' an abfurd, unnatural, 
and cruel impofition, Ic cro0cs the intention of 
nature doubly, as it ftands in oppofition to the 
onoft efie^ual means of multiplying the human 
fpecies, and as it forbids the falc expedient, by 
which this evil can be le0cned in any degree, and . 
the intention of nature can be, in many calJes, at 
all carried on. Ahhough the Brft mention of di- 
vorces be made by Isaiah, and Jeremiah, occai 
lionally, feven or eight hundred years after the 
law was given, cliey had been always in ufs 
among the Ifraelites : and as the right was de- 
rived, by their dodlors, both from the natural 
and the mofaical law, fo they were praiftifed Under 
no very ftrift regulations. I fay nothing of the 
forms. The legal caufes had a great latitude : ^ 
I 4 divorcQ 
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divorce was fuffidentiy authorifed when a womai^ 
did not find favor in the eyes of her hufband, 
becaufe of Tome turpitude in her perfon or beha-r 
viour, or even becaufe he found another woman 
whom he thought handfomer, or whom it was 
more convenient to him to marry *. Thus the 
people of God had an advantage, in this refpcft, 
over other people. Plurality of wives might have 
made divorces lefs Wceffary. The defcds in body 
or mind of one would be compcnfated by the 
perfections of the others j or, if they proved all 
ftlikc difagrceable, the hufband had the rcfource 
of concubines. The cafe of the Romans, and 
all thofe nations where fingle marriages were efta- 
blilhed, was very different. He who had a "barren, 
■wife could not fulfil the law of nature, nor fwear 
■without perjury, as he was obliged to do, that he 
kept a wife in order to have children by her ; and 
therefore Carvilius Ruca + a<51'ed very confcien- 
lioufly when he was the firft, if he was the firft, 
to put away his wife. The law-cafuifts, who de- 
cide that barrennefs is not a fufficient caufe of 
feparation, becaufe it may be the misfortune, but 
cannot be imputed as the fault, of the woman, 
might as well decide that no accidental infirmity^ 
which renders a man incapable of performing 
bis office in the ftate, is a fufficient reafon for re- 
mavir.g him. The Romans paid no regard to 
fuch cafuiftry. They continued divorces in this, 

* Foeditatem perfonalem, negotium Impndtcuin. Si inre< 
nerit aliam pulchriorem, aat libi commodiorem. Sei.d. Pc 
Bx. cbraic. " f l^'O"- Hal, ilbi fupra. ' " 

and 
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f^nd many other cafes ■, fuch, for inftance, as ill 
inanagement pf family affairs, or an intolerable 
and incurable ill humpr, which were the reafons, 
I prefume, of Cicero's divorce from Terentia; 
and good reafons furely, fmce the bulband may 
be ruined by one, and the peace of his whole life 
be deftroyed by the other. 

The inftkution pf tlivorces was of fuch abfo" 
■lute ncceflity where a plurality of wives was for- 
bid, and of fo much convcniency where this plu- 
rality was allowed, chat it continued on the fame 
foot among the Romans tilt chriftianity was efta- 
blilhed fully in the empire ; and that it continues 
ftill among the Jews in the caft, if not praftifcd, 
for prudential reafons, iif the fame manner, and 
as openly, in the weft. 

Selden gives a very particular account, in the 
third book of his Hebrew wife, of the occafion 
on which divorces were retrained ; and it amounts 
to this. HiLLEL and Sammaeas were of that 
fet of men, the rabbins, who pretended to have 
authentic traditions, and certain interpretations of 
their law, conveyed down to them from Moses j 
and who were, notwithftanding this oral rule of 
faith, of doftrine, and of manners, frequendy in 
oppofition, and at the head of different faflions 
in the fchools pf the Jews. Twp fuch faftions 
had been formed, concerning the legal grounds of 
divorces, by Hillel, and Sammaeas who had 
l>ccn his fcholar, as Gamaliel, the mafter pf 

fainc ' 
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iaint Paul, is faid Co have been his nephew vid 
his fucceflbr : and the difputes ran high between 
them whilft Christ was on earth. Thx HiUcUaiW 
maintained the original right of repudiation, and 
fuch as it was pradifed, aoc only in the cafe of 
adultery, or turpitude, but in every other cafe, 
f^ ob omnimodam rem feu cayfam *.^ The Sam- 
means infifted on a reformation of this cullom, 
and on a new interpretatioo of the law, founded 
on a grammatica). criticifm. They confined the 
right of divorce to the cafe of turpitude alone. 
Christ decided the cjueftioo in favor of the latter* 
and fpecified but one kind of turpitude'. This 
decifion appeared fo ftrange to his difciples, that 
they were at a lo(s, as well as the Pharifecs, to 
gucfe why then Moses had eftablilbed the right 
of divorce i for it is probable the nation had not 
prevailed amongft them, that God tolerated fu- 
perftitjous prafticea, or permitted even crimes to 
have the fan^ion of his law, as in the prelent ca^ 
it is faid that he did, becaufe of the bardnef$ of 
heart of their fathers. The difciples thcrefora 
cried out, that, if this was the cafe, it would bo 
better not to marry. The Jews did not fubmit 
to this decifion.- The fame difpute continued 
many years ■, and about feventy from the birth of 
Christ it was decided in favor of Hillel by 
that oracle from heavenj " the daughter of the 
,M voice J," which was heard at Jabne, not far 
from Jcrufalem, and the place perhaps where the 
fanhedrim was then held. But the law of grace 
* lb. L iii. c so. I Filia vocu, 

was 
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was fuperior, in time, to the natural and the mo- 
faical law, among chriftians. It had a right t» 
be fo 1 and, befides, we may believe very proba- 
bly, and very pioufly, with Justin the martyr, 
that Joseph, having fiirpe<5led the holy virgin tf> 
have been got with child before her marriage, ha4 
entertained thoughts of fcparating from a wife 
whom he could not keep according to the laws of 
his country *. We may believe too, on the foun- 
dat'ton of this anecdore, that chriHians were pre- 
pared to underftand the words of J?sus in a fcnfc 
the moft rcftriftiye of divorces, and the leaft fa- 
vourable to that inftitution. 1 faid, that the law 
of grace was fuperior in time to the other; for 
as little as we know what the praflice of chriftians 
was during the firft three hundred years, we know 
in general, that great relifts of judaifm remained 
long amongft :hem( that divorces were in ufe, 
even clioie which wives fignified to their hufbands; 
that the meaning of the word fornication was ex- 
tended from the fiefli to the fpirit ; and that this 
jnftitution was obferved, admitted, denied, to 
the time of Constahtine, without any certain 
' rule at all; *' alicer atque aliter," fays SEtDEW-f. 
from that time downwards, emperors publiQied 
cdifts; councils made decrees-, fathers, and after 
them fchoolmen, advanced opinions ; ecclefufti- 
fal and principally papal power increafed ; a new 
jurifprudence, the child of ufurpation, of igno- 
rance, and bigotry, grew up under the care of 

f J^xta patriot mottt t^ioeniam. ^ lb. c. aS. 

the 
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thecanonifts; marriage was declared a facrament, 
and this tie indilToluble. 

XIX. 

gEFORE we leave the fubjeft of pofitive 
laws, ecclefiftical and civil, that forbid thofc 
things arbitrarily, and by mere will, which the 
laws of nature permit ; we may properly enough 
take notice of fame reftriftions relatively to mar- 
riages, which have not been fo hard to impofe as 
the obligation of fingls marriages. Polygamy had 
been allowed in moft nations ; divorces, I believe, 
in. all. It required time, therefore, to abolifh in- 
ftiiutipns, both of which had revelation and rea- 
fon on their fide, and the laft: of which had beep 
confirmed by univerfal praftice. But it required 
neither time nor pains to continue the prohibition 
of marriages within certain degrees of ponfangui- 
nity and affinity. The Jews, among whom chrif- 
tianity arofe, held fuch inceftuous marriages to be 
forbidden as much as adultery, fodomy, and be- 
ftiality. The Greeks, and the Romans, among 
whom chriftianity had the greateft increafe, and 
the firmeft eftabliftimerit, feeni to have h^M dif- 
ferent opinions, at different periods, about the re- 
moter degrees, but not to have varied about thofc 
in the afcending or defcending lines ; and the Ro- 
mans, who made one ftate, were more uniform 
pn this head than the Greeks, who were divided 
into many, ahd whofa country produced many 
a whimfical philofopher that affefted law-^ving, 
tiefidcs Pi-ATO. The nations among whom no 
regard 
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regard was paid to thefe degrees, but brothers 
mixed with, fifters, fathers rfith their daughters, 
and fons with their mothers, were held in abomi- 
nation, like all other nations, by the Jews, who 
were in return held in contempt by thefe and all 
others. Thefe, and all others, were deemed bar- 
barous by the Greeks and the Romans : fo that 
their example might well have, as it had, no ef- 
fect, in this refpefi, either on the Jews, the Greeks, 
or ' the Romans ; tho two of' them at leaft, the 
Egyptian and Babylonian, had been mafters of the 
former in every fenfe, and tho the fecond and the 
third had received the firft principles of all their 
knowledge, and perhaps the 6rlt ufe of letters, 
from the fame, cither immediately like the Greeks, 
or mediately thro the Greeks, lilte the Romans. 

That the abhorrence q^ incelluous marriages 
fhould prevail among the Jews, is eafily accounted 
for, fmce they founded it on a poficivc law of 
' God. But how it came to prevail among the 
Greeks and the Romans, is not fo clear. Was it 
founded among them on a law, and is it even an 
inllinft of nature? This has been faid, but can- 
not be maintained. They fcarce dcfcrve an an- 
fwer, who would prove thefe marriages prohibited 
by the law of nature, on the fuppofition that there 
is a repugnancy in nature lo any fuch copulations ; 
as if confanguinicy, like fire, produced an agree- 
able fenfation at certain didances, and pain and 
abhorrence at a nearer approach ; as if a multitude 
of nations, civilifed and uncivilifed, could have 

beea 
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been detefmined to aft unntceffarily agaihft fo 
ftrong an inftinft of nature, as this repugnancy o* 
abhorrence is anbmed to be ; and finatlj, as if ths 
firil men, who could not increafe and multiply 
vithoat committing inceft, had been commanded 
to do it hj the author of nature, againft the law of 
that nature he had jull before given thcin. 

A GREAT deal of dull pains has been i^n td 
inquire into the natofe of fliame, and to difcoVer 
the motives of that modeft/ with which almoft afi 
mankind, even the moll favage, eonceid the parts, 
and remove out of fight to perrbrm the aftj of ge- 
neration. How comes this about, fay fuch wrtJ 
ters, •* when the propagation of fo noble a creaturs 
*• ts man h in itfelf a work of honor and credit *?** 
The queftion might be fufficiently anfwercd by 
faying, that the parts, deftined to this plealant 
and honorable ufe, are dellined likewife to vies 
that are offenfire to our fenfes} and that they 
fliew by the nccclfity they are of to our being in 
one deftination, and to the propagation of our 
fpecies in another, a" certain mortifymg identity of 
liaturc with the vileft of the animal kind- Thefe 
parts are placed, as it were, oDt of the way in the 
human fabric ; and, in conformity to- this indica- 
tion, the cuftom of hiding (hem, and of retiring 
from the Gght of others when we employ them to 
any purpofe, has grown up in both fcxes, and been 
confirmed by education. " Hanc naturae tam cfi- 
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** ligentcm fabricam imitata eft hominum verecun' 
** (fia*.* Shame or modcfty, according to Tully, 
liiaike us imitate nature in this inftance: but I 
think that the latent principle of this fliame, or 
hiodelty, is a vanity inherent in our nature, de- 
rived from an opinion of excellence and dignity. 
It is this that makes us foiid of fliewing, wherever 
we can fiiew it, how fuperior we are to other ant- 
maJs, and to hide, wherever we can hide it, hour 
mtich we participate of the fame nature. 

Othir reflections might be added to thefe, fucit 
particularly as furnifh reafons for the folitude 
wherein the two fexes affea to copulate ; among 
which perhaps an uncontrolled and undiftutbed 
indulgence to their mutual luft would not be found 
the leaft. But to what purpofe Ihould this be 
done, -when there is nothing in the affbmcd fiiamc, 
even if we allow it to be natural, tJiat has any 
niorerelationtoinceftuous,than toother, marriages? 
The fhame of expofing their fecret parts, and of 
copulating in public, was, to be furc, jult as ftroog 
in xhofe who contra6ted the firft, as in thofe who 
contrai^ed the fecond i and it is impbifible to con- 
ceive that it can caufe any natural abhorrence ©f 
one ot thele conjunctions more than of the <Mber, 
or indeed of either. It remains therefore that thi» 
abhorrence is artiHcial, and that it has been i»- 
fptrcd by human laws, by prejudice, and by 
habit. 

f Cm. OfficLi. 
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But tKo this be evidently true, yet it is m}4 
likcwife that the degrees ipoken of are to be dif- 
tinguiftled j for tho the prohibition cannot be de- 
duced, iti atiy b{ them, from inftind, or animal 
nature } yeit is it fav6ured by rcalbnable nature m 
fome. The permilTion, that tier laws give to cod'- 
junctions necc0ary to the propagation of the fpecies 
of animals, may be conceived to be in the humao 
lefs and more full, or abfolute, according to the 
received diftinftion of legal permjffions that 1 have 
fomewhere mentioned. The conjunftions of ; fa- 
thers with their daughters, arid of fons with their 
mothers, if they are thought permitted, muft bfe 
thought to be fo by the Ibweft fort of natural per- 
Biiffion, not only for the reafon SocitATts gives 
in Xenophon, the difparity of age, from which 
he fuppofed, not weakly, as it has been objefted* 
but wifely, and providentially, that feveral incon- 
veniences would arifc ; but for a reafon of more 
importance, and of ilniverfal extent. The iirft 
focietics, and thofe which cdmpoftd all others, are 
family focieties. Thefe are natural ■, and the bet- 
ter they are regulated the more eafily and the more 
furely will political focieties, whbfe component 
parts they are, be put afld maihtairied under good 
regulations. Parents are the chief magiftrates of 
families; and every thing that' tends to diminifli a 
reverence for them, or to convert it into fome 
other fenciment, -diminiflics their authority, dif- 
folvcs the order of thofe little commonwealths, arid 
introduces a licentioufnef; of naanners, which they 
carry 
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carry wiih theih and diffufe in the greaier. Thia 
how muft happen in fome degree whereycr the 
cuftom prevails, that fathers tdke their daughters; 
and fons their mothers, for wives 6r miftrcflcSi 
whenever they do it actually, or may do it law- 
fully. I need not day to prove and to tlluftrace 
this} but may conclnde, on what has been faid^ 
that if natural law does not direitly' prohibit fuch 
conjunftions as thefe, it does not perrhit then! 
neither in fo full a manner, as to give ttiem that 
fanftion,' which other marriageSj that are reputed 
to be contrary to the law of nature, ailfd chat ar« 
called alike incettuous, have. 

The martiagcft of brothers and Afters^ for in- 
ftance, which Itand in the very next degree, may 
be objefled to, as they may be defended, by pro- 
bable ai^menti drawn from political con^dera^ 
tions : but no color of an argument can be drawtt 
againft them from the conftitution of nature, in 
Vfhich all her laws are contained, and by which 
they are all promulgated. It may be faid, and I 
find that fomething of this kind has been laid, that» 
Oie intention of reafonable nature being not onlf 
to ftrcngihen the bonds of fociety as much, but 
to improve fociability among men, and to extend 
it as wide, as pofliblc, in oppofition to that info- 
Giability which is fo apt to grow up between diftinft 
^milies and ftates j thoie positive laws, uhich for- 
bid marriages in near degrees of confanguinity and 
affinity, are conformable to nature, and drawn by 
neceflary confequences from her laws« Par th% 

Vol.. IV. K reafoo 
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reafon, it may be faid that fuch marriages were 
forbidden among feveral of the moft civilifed na- 
tions in the pagan world, and that we find fo many 
prohibitions in cafes of affinity, as well as of con- 
fanguinity, in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus* 
The more remote degrees were prohibited perhaps 
to fence in, and to fecure the better an obfervation 
of the neareft ; and this might be the more necef-. 
fary becaufe of the precedent practice of mankind, 
who had been conltitqted by God^ at the creation^ 
in a neceffity of committing what w;as now. forbid-' 
iden» fince they could not otherwife have obeyed 
his firft and great precept, to increafe and multi- 
ply. Eve was in fome fort the daughter of Adam. 
She was literally bone of his bone, and flclh of his 
flelli, by birth, if I may call it fo ; whereas other , 
hufbands and wives are fo in an allegorical manner 
only. But, to pafs this over, the children of the 
firll couple were certainly brothers and filters z and 
by thefe conjunftions, declared afterwards incef- 
tuous, the human fpecleS was.firlt propagated. If 
you accept rabbinical authority, you may believe 
that Eve brought forth conftandy twins, a male 
and a female, as pigeons, I think, are fatd to do : 
fo that Cain might marry the twin fifter of Abel, 
and Abel the twin filler of Cain. , Whether this 
inftitution alters, and foftens, the cafe ^ny more, 
jhan that of the Lacedemonians, who were per- 
mitted to marry their filters on the rnother's fide, 
but not on the father's-, or than that of the Athe- 
nians, who might by law, or who did ,by cultom, 
marry their fillers On the father's fide, but not on 
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the mother'sj as, wc find by the example of Abra- 
ham and Sarah, it was reputed lawful to do in 
the days of the patriarchs, let the great cafuifts of 
law and golpel decide. It may be faid, on the other 
hand, that, if it be agreeable to the law of nature 
and of right reafon, in many cafes, to extend the 
bonds of fociecy by a prohibition of marriages be- 
tween perfons too near a-kin, it is in maiiy cafes . 
at leaft as agreeable to this law, to prefcrve pof- 
fe0tons and wealth in the families to which they be- 
long, and not to fufier them to be carried by any 
female caprice into others. Precautions to this 
e^ed have been taken by wife legiflators i and that 
which Moses took is remarkable in all its cir- 
cumftances. He had niade a law, on the appli- 
cation of the daughters of 'Zelophehad, whole 
caufe he is. faid- to have brought before the 
Lord; * by which, if a map died and had no fon, 
his inheritance was to pafs unto his daughter. 
But when the chief fathers of the families of the 
fons of Joseph came before Moses and the elders 
of ifrael-f-, to complain of this law, the precaution 
we fpeak of here was immediately added, and the 
law amended. Mosxs declared in the name of 
God, that every daughter, who poflkfled an in- 
heritance by virtue of the former law, fhould be 
obliged to marry one of the family of the tribe 
of her father, and no other : and the rcafon is an- 
nexed, " that the children of Ifrael may enjoy every 
•* man the inheritance of his fathers." . In obc- 

• Norn. c. ixvij. t Iti^' «• xxxvi. 
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diiact to this law, the daughters of ZelophehaiJ 
J* Wert marric3 unto their father's brother's fons." 

It ii evident on the whole, that marriages, 
withiii certain degrees of confanguinity and affinity, 
arc forbid by political inftitutions, and for political 
reafbns ; but are left indifferent by the law of na- 
fciire, which determines nothing exprefly about 
theft). The laws of nature are general j and in 
this cafe, as In all others, the particular applica- 
tion of them, and the means of fecuring their 
tffcfl, are left to hubian priidence. " Increafe 
** and multiply'* is the law of nature. The man- 
ner in which this precept fhall be executed with 
gfeateft advantage to focicty, is the law of man. 
When the latter promotes the execution of the 
former, without breaking any other general law 
bf nature, it is conformable to this law. -This 
ttiay be done, and has been done, by different in- 
flitucions of marriage. Which of thcfe is the liioft 
cffcftual relatively to the precept of increafing and 
multiplying, and at the fame time confiftent with 
the whole tenor of natural lawi reafon and ex- 
perience muft decide. In the mean time, we may 
Tentiire to aflcrt that the moft effeftua! to this 
■purpofe, under this cohdJtioii, which ever it be, 
IS the moft conformable to nature, tho it be not a 
law of nature. To marry among our kindred', 
or to marry ftrangers, is equally efi^dual to the 
"propagation of the fpecies, altho polygamy and 
monogamy may not be fo : and therefore, fince 
there arc political reafons for' and againft the mar- 
'" ' riages 
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riages referred to, the prohibition of eithfr is 
merely arbitrary. It may be expedient on feme 
occafions; buthowfoever the prohibition turns, it 
is a law o( wili that forbids what the law of n*. 
Jure permits. As occafions are various, circum- 
ftances different, and will above all uncertain, fo 
have thefe rcftrainis on marriage been very incon- 
fiftently laid. In fome places, or times, it was un- 
lawful to marry a After by the father's, and in 
others by the mother's fide; or it was lawful to 
marry a coufin german, and hot an aunt, as among 
the Jews by their mofaica! law. But the moft 
ridiculous -of all thefe inconfiftcncies is to . he 
found in that great rcpcrcory'of incopfiftencies and 
, ablurditics, the rabbinical fyftem of religion and 
law. When a gentile became a *' prolelyte of 
*'jufticeV' he became, according to this fyilem, 
a new man, and loH all his former relations by 
this regeneration. He could not be affcfted, 
therefore, by the law that forbid the marriage of 
a mother, a daughter, or a iifter, for he had none j 
^and yet the prohibition was extended to him by 
the blundering cafuiftry of the rabl^ns, as it may 
feem, even when thefe ' relations were doubly dif- 
folved, and the mother, the daughter, or the 
Cifter, was a profelyte of juftice, as wcU as himfelf. 

XX. 

AFTER faying thus much of tcdt&a&ictl 

^^ and civil Jaws, that forbid what the laws gf 

|i9tt)re permit, Ibmething muft be faid of .tboie 

^ §1^0. De jure, &c, lAb. v. 
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which permit, or enjotn, what the laws of nature 
forbid, fuch things as arc in direift oppofition not 
only to rcafonable nature, but to phyfical inftinft. 
Sodomy was permitted among feveral nations, and 
if we dare not fay that the moral Socrates prac- 
tjfed it, we may fay that the divine Plato recom- 
mended it, in fome of his juvenile vcrfes at leaft : 
and yet fodomy is very inconfiftent with the in- 
tention of nature, which can be carried on by the 
conjunftion of the two fexes only. Ofbeftiality 
I fay nothing, bccaufe I do not remember any 
prooif that it was ufed by any people except the 
Ifraelites, who mufl: have been very prone to this 
unnatural crime, fmce fo great feveriry of law was 
neceflary to reftrain them from it. Caftration and 
celibacy may be cited on this occaflon. They are 
both contraditftions to the law of nature ; the firlt 
wantonly permitted, the fecond deceitfully and 
ambitioufly commanded. The firft makes obe- 
dience to the law imprafl;icablc for two the moft 
fiUy purpofes imaginable, to provide guards for 
the fcraglios of the eaft, and fingers fof the thea- 
tres of the weft. The fecond came into fafhioh 
early in the chriftian church, to fpeak of no other, 
under the pretence of greater purity} and wa? 
pleaded for, and praflifed by, orthodox enthutiafts, 
as well as by heretics. . But when the church, with 
die bilhop of Rome at the head of it, made a bold 
and fucccfsfiil pulh to be every where fqperior to 
the ftate, the celibacy of priefts became a coercive 
law. Gkegoky the feventh made the wh6le clergy 
. fgbmit to it, and the council of Trent maintained 
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it ftrenuoufly for the fame rcafon of ecclefiaftical 
.mbition, that the religious fociety might be eve^r 
where more independent on the civil, and lefs 
attached, bf the ties of Mtuie, as well as of law, 
to the ftate. 

There are other examples of the fame kind," 
which cannot be brought without the utmoft hor- 
ror i bccaufe in them it U fuppofed impioufly, 
againft principles as felf-e»ident as, any of thofe 
neceffary truths which are fuch of all knowledge, . 
that the Supreme Being commands by one law 
what he forbids by anotller. The lealots among 
the Jews alTumed a right to affaffinate any Jew, 

■ or any other man, who fhould feem to them to 
violate by public and ftrong appearances, " fpe- 
« ciebus aliquot fafti atrocioribus V the fanftity 
of the Divinity, of the temple, or of the nation +. 
Thus MattathUs, ii) the fury of his holy zeal, 
ruOied on the Jew who was about to facriSce in 
obedience to the edift of AniiochusJ, and on 
the officer appointed to take care of the execution 

■ of the edia, and murdered them both. In this 
cafe the appearances were not equivocal, mod cer- 
tainly. In many they might be fo, and were fo 
moft probably very often, as in that for inftanceof 
a pried who was fuppofed to perform his offic« 
without a due purificatibn 1|, and who might be 
dragged out of the temple on this prefumption by 

• Seld. De jure, &c. 1. iv. c 4, 

+ s^naiutem five numinu, five templi, five gentis. Ibid* 

1 Maceab. JosEfH.. U ia immundidc foE* 
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the young priclts j top young jo . be employed in 
any oihcr faccrdotal ftfn^ion, buc p whom it was 
Uvtol to (jalh ogc his brains with their dubs. ][q 
4II cafes it: was again$ the very cflcnce, as well ay 
forms, of juHice, to trull in any hands a power 
which none but enthufiafts would ezercife. This 
l^range pQwfr, however, was foutided on their 
traditional or oral law ^ and the example of Fm-r 
VE&s, who murdered ^imri and Co^bi in the a^ 
c^ fornication *, and cbe approbation which Go(J 
U faid to have given to this aftian. were brought 
to authorife the zealots in a prai^ice, which pro- 
duced J'uch fcencs of horror amoflg the Jews, evep ' 
vhiirt ihcy were bcfieged by a common enemy, i$ 
rio other nation ever exhibited : fuch firenes as lion^ 
and ligfrs, provoked by hunger, wd iM loof» 
CQgcthei, would hardly have afiorded. 

, If wc take for granted all t;h»t wefind related, 
»nd as it ftands related, in the books of the Old 
Teftamcnr; wc mull believe that the all-perfefffe 
Being approved, and commanded on many par- 
ticular occafions, the moft abominable violations 
of the general laws of nature, which were his own 
at lealt as certainly, as. any of thofe that could be 
g^ven by immedi^tie revelation, and more certainly 
than any of ihufe which were affuE^icd on the au- 
thority of Moses, or on any authority afterwards 
^o be (q given. Now this we*, cjnpoc believe ag 
theifts 1 nor arc we, I think, under any obligation of 
l}^^cvi^g it as Jews, and much lels as Chrtftians, 

* Htnm. c, flcif. 

As 
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As theifts we cannoc believe the tU-perfcS Being 
liable to one of, the grcatcft of human imperfecT 
tions, liable to contradict htmfelf. Nothing is 
more conforjnable to our idea of fuch a Being, 
than to believe that huqiap reaibn cuanot accouQf 
for the proceedii^s of i;ifiiii:e wifdom in a multi*- 
rude of inftances. In many of thofe perhaps which 
feem the molt obvious to it. But nothing Is, at 
the fame time, more inconGAent with this idea^ 
than to_ believe that this Being perplexes bis laws 
yi'ith apparent contradidioos, or deviates fron* 
(bem, like hgman legiflators, in the particular ap- 
plications of them } and that God, who nerer a£ts 
^aiuft the perfei^ons of his own nature, command^ 
}iis creatures to ad upon any occafioo agunft the 
perfection of theirs. If we try the whole fyftem 
pf the religion and policy of the Jews by this 
fule, I apprehend that ail the fophifm which h^ 
teen, or can b? caiploy'ed, with the help of beg- ^ 
£in^ the ^pcftioQ thfoughout, wiU not be fuSicienc 
SO acquit tbis4yfteijx, in maoy cafes, at the tribunal 
of informed and unprejudiced reafon. The chcift, 
as a theift, can oever admit that laws, which are 
jnconfilleni with that reafon, and procefs of rca- 
ibning, by which he discovers, and can alone dif* 
cover, the exigence and the will, rclatircl'y to. 
anan, of an aU-per£cCt Be«n^ were given at any 
ticie, or to any pfopJc, by this Being. He wjjl 
pevcr give up one for the foke of the other ; not 
renounce demonftraiu)a in the higheft degree foi^ 
xtrobabihty in the highpft, and much leis in the 
Jp^pft. AU iwch Uwg, therefore, ^ are manj- 
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ieft violation of the laws of his nature, will bo 
afcribed by him to man, not to God. 

A LAKCE field of particulars opens itfelf. Lee 
03 confine ourfelves to that on which we have 
touched already. One taw of nature forbids mur- 
der, as well '9S one law of the decalogue. Ano^ 
ther allows tt as far as it is nece0ary to fetf-defence, 
and to the prefervaiion of fociety, that is, to the 
inaintenancc of the whole fyftein of natural law. 
Xc will nQt be pretended, I fuppofe, that thcfe two 
laws contradid one another. They coincide iq 
the fame plan. The general and the particular 
law tend to the fame purpofe ; they Ihew the wif, 
dom of the legillator by their confiftency, and 
his goodnefs by their untverfat'ity. It cannot be 
pretended with any appearance of truth, I am 
Aire, that the fame m^y be faid of the mofaicat 
laws about murder. The whole fyftem of the 
law of Moses, like the whole fyftem of his con- 
duft, was founded on m^irdcr: and the exception^ 
which he made, by particular laws in favor of 
it, to the general law againft it, were fo numerous^ 
as to make this in great meafure vain; which may 
be thought, wichout abfurdity, not to be one mark 
of his divine legation. The thirteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy might find it*s place here j and 
many fingular refledlions might be made concern- 
ing the precautions taken againft falfe prophets, 
whofe feduAions could be of little force in oppo- 
fition to a true prophet J and againft dreamers of 
drcamSj, that could have little force in oppofirioni 
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to daily and almoft hourly miracles, wrought in 
the fight of all Ifracl. Others might be made on 
certain precepts; from which I will fuppofe, can- 
didly, that the inquiGtion eftabliflied in your 
church has copied the inftruflions fhe gires to her 
familial^ ; and others again on a fpirit of cruelty, 
that involves the mnocenc with the guilty, fpares 
neither man, woman, nor beaft, neither the bro- 
ther, the fon, the daughter, the wife, nor the 
friend ; but makes of the whole chapter fuch aa 
edi£t, as could not be imputed to Attila, widi- 
out doing injuftice to the uncircumcifed, as well 
as unchriAian, king of the Huns. Such obferva. 
tions, I fay, might be made, and be pufhed to 
convidion ; to inward convi&ion I mean : for 
{[here are thofe that will not own it when they feet 
it, but have recourfe rather to trifling diftinftiona 
and dogmatical affirmation, the laft eutrenchmenu 
of obftinacy. In thcfe let us leave them. Let it 
avail a^ much, as it can avail, to fay that the lam 
referred to, and written in blood, like thole of 
Draco, were given to the Ifiraelites alone ^ that 
the Ifraelites w''ere' God's people exclufivcly of all 
others-, that he was their king by a particular 
covenant, as well as their God; that idolatry was 
in every Ifraelite a breach of thb covenant, an 
aft of high trealon, a political crime, and fit to 
be punifhed as fuch ; in a woi^I, that on all thefe 
accounts God might give them fuch laws in the 
former reflation, as he could not have given to 
them, nof to any other people, in the latter alone, 
without CQntradidting, and obliging thofe who 
obeye4 
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pbeyed thetn to contr^dift, the general law ^f 
patiire, whereof he was the. author, and by whidj 
the punijhment of individuals in terrorem, acr 
cording to their fcverai degrees of guilt, not th? 
^ndiftingui thing extermination of colledivc bodies, 
jmd efpecially for matters of opinion, is allowed, 
J iws met with arguments of this fpit employe4 
IP juftify themofaical law. They will not bf 
admitted by fome, perhaps, becaufe M o s £ $ 
fD.ade ijfe of die fame cruel and undilcerning jti^ 
rifpr^deixccj on account of thejr idolatry, again$ 
^ Can^anites, who had no fijch covenant wit^ 
Cod, nor were the fubjei^ <^ fuch a theocracy } 
who yere obnoxious to divine vengeance in n^ 
pthcr reipeft, than that vyhich was common tg 
^fim and all the headien nations } and who ha4 
|>i:ovoked the Ifradites by no other injury than 
thai of felf-defence : tjiat thefe laws were there? 
jfore Jn cbe momh of Moses, and iji the under- 
Aandiiig of all the people, the la>rs of God as 
Cod, and not merely as klag^ But whaiever be 
idececpsined, the example is to my purpo^. He 
iwho c^ perfiiade hinjfelf that God, as king of 
9. particular people, whom, as God, iieh^dibp^ 
•lased from the reft of nunkind, ga.vc thefe law6 
>to -Che Ifraelites, muft itiU confc^ that thefe laws 
are -repugnant -to thofe of nature -y which will leityp 
. -thcxlifficulty much -where Jie found it. He, who, 
joi^ead of .refljng on. this diftinftioo, caofaiinds 
-tlie icing and the X3od together, as Moszs and 
^ IfEaelites certainly did, is reduced to the jjfi' 
i^eflity of «\rniDg, what jip liaceie and CDnTTQ^ot 
^ . > thrift 
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theift can own, th» the SbpreiAe Being Contr«- 
difted his own laws m thi& itiftattce. A finceit 
and confiftcnc theift, then, muft \o6k. on the chif- 
teeath chapter of Deuteronomy 3s an example 6S 
human laws that commarid what the laws of iUr> 
ture forbid;' 

That' neither the Jew, nor the Chrtftian, m 
tinder any obligation to look on it otherwife, tttay 
be coileftcd from hence. The Sadduces rejeSed 
the whole oral law, and all the traditions of the 
Fhafifees : they rejedted too, moft probably, the 
whole written law, except the five books afcribed 
to Moses, tho' this has bten' controverted: they 
denied the immortality of the foul, the lefutrec- 
tion of the dead, and a ftate of future rewards 
and puniftimentSj which they cfteetned to be doc- 
trines invented or adopted by the Pharifecs, and 
■which we may believe, on very good grounds, tb 
have been introduced into the jcwjfli church it 
different times, as well as from different churches, 
wherein we know that they were taught, fmce 
there are no evident traces of thefc, but rather of 
the contrary, opinions in the mofaiQal fytlem of 
religion. The Sadducees, therefore, oppofed oh 
all thcfc points, not only the Pharifees firft, but 
the doftrine of Christ, to whom few of them 
were converted, afterwards. The Sadducees, how- 
ever, continued members of the jewini church, 
and facrificed at Jerufalem, whilft the Samaritans 
were driVen out, or drove themfelvcs out, and ■ 
racrificed on the mounuin of Geriiaim : neither 

do 
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do we find that the former were fo obnoxious t4 
the cenfure of Christ, as the Phari&es. But 
the Fharifees were ftill the orthodox, that is, . the 
ft& in fafliion : and how much they multiplied 
the obfcrvances of the law by their traditions, and 
varied the lenfe of it by their interpretations of it^ 
is enough known in general by every one. Now 
it feems very plain that a. Jewi whether Sadducee 
or Pharifee, might have foftened by dififcrent me- 
thods, agreeably to the principles of his feft, tht 
abominable violations of the natural, by the mo- 
£iical law. This too, one may believe, would 
have been done, if the cruel fpirit of their law 
had not made them a nation of enthufiatls ; and 
if long habits had not made the fpilling of blood 
more familiar to them,, than to mofl: other people. 
The Sadducces were famous for their ftrift attach- 
ment to the rules of juftice : and fome are of opi- 
nion that they took their name from an hebrew 
word, fignifying juftice, rather than from Sadoc 
the difciple of Antigonus Sochaeus. Surely 
then a Jew, in the character of a Sadducee, might 
rejeft out of the pentateuch, with a due regard 
to natural juflice, thofe unnatural, unjufl;, and 
bloody inflitutions, as reafonably, and as recon- 
cilcably with his judaifm, as he rcjefted the whole 
oral law in qppoficion to the Fharifees, and all 
the other books of their fcripturcs in conformity 
to the Samaritans. A Jew, in the charafter of a 
'Pharifee, might have reconciled, with ftill greater 
eafc, the law of Moses to the law of nature, 
that iS) the a0umed law of God to the real. A 
third 
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diird law, the oral, might have brought this 
about i and this would have been the very beft ufc 
to which it was ever put^ When I fay tifis tnighe , 
have been done with ftill greater eafe by interpre- 
tation, than by retrencKment, I do not fpeak with- 
out fufflctent grounds : fince I may undertalu CO 
ihew, from Selden, Basnage, and other au< 
thors, who deal tn the Talmud, and In talmudical 
writings of rabbins, which they render intelU* 
gible even to me, that it would colt kfs impro- 
bability of tradition, and lefs fubtilty of fophifm 
in commenting, than many other opinions did, 
which thefe men had the credit to eftablifh. The 
latitude of interpretation according to various 
fcnfes, and the authority of a cabala, were cer- 
tain expedients by which the imputation mighc 
have been taken from the Supreme Being, or the 
ieverity and injuftice have been foftened and excufed 
in Moses. Nothing of this kind having beea 
done, I conclude once more, that this chapter of 
Deuteronomy Hands, and muft ftand, an example 
of human laws, that command what the laws of 
nature forbid. 

Little more confideration will be neceflary to 
difcover that a Chriftian, who profeFes a religion 
promulgated by God himfelf, and in every point 
■conformable to the law of nature, is obliged to 
deny any precept, which is repugnant to this law, to 
come from God, let it come on what authority, or be 
aflumed on what pretence foeyer. The proceedings 
of providence are reprefented, on one occafion par- 
ticularly. 
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ticulariy, by St. Paul, to be merely arbitrary : add 
the preiiimption. of thofc who ftiould enquire intd 
tfie reafon of them, is very prudently reprovtd 
befcM-c hand. How juft the reprefentationi or tb« 
ftfproof is, may be qucftioncd, as the firll: of them 
hts been, and as they both may be, the more rea- 
fonably, becaufe ihefe proceedings relate to God's 
-dealings with men ; for the juftice of which we 
are told by divines_ that he appeals even to men. 
But this apoftlc himfclf does not, I think, pre- 
-fcribc any thing direAly oppofiDe to the law oi 
mture, as the command of God to man t though 
his writings abound with myfterious reBnemcnti 
that favour ftronglyof the pharifaical fchoo], and 
with the mirabilia and inoptnata of the Porcic, a 
fchool not unknown to the former. 

Ik all cafes, and however this may be, ihi 
gofpel of Christ is one continued leflbn of the 
llrifteft morality, of juftice, of benevolence, and 
of univerfal charicy. He could have called for 
fire down from heaven, ofr for an army of de^ 
ftroying angels, to terrify thofe who did not bci 
lieve, or to exterminate fuch as fell from the faith. 
But he breathed quite another fpiric j and his in- 
ftruftions to his apoftles went no further, than t6 
preach, to exhort, to reprove i and, where they 
toutd not prevail to have their doctrine received^ 
to {hake off the duft of their feet. In cafes of 
the moft enormous crimes, and even of apofl:afy» 
the apoftles excrcifcd no other power than that of 
feparating fuch finners from the communion of 

the. 
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Vie faithful. If it Ihould be urged that thejr 
could cxercife no other, becaufe they were not 
chief magiftrates, nor legiflators in any civil fo- 
ciety, as Mos£s was, and therefore that no argu- 
ment ought to be drawn from what they did not 
do, to condemn what Moses did and commanded i 
it would be urged in vain. They healed the lame, 
they cured the blind, and even raifed the dead, to 
prove their miflion. MbsES proved his miffioii 
by miracles likewife. But the miracles wrought 
by them, in the mild and beneficent (pirit of chrif- 
tianity, tended to the good of mankind j whereas 
the miracles he wrought, in the fierce and cruel 
fpirit of judaifm, tended to the dcftrudtion of 
mankind. In this cafe» therefore, the difference 
was great J but in the other, in that of keeping 
the Jews attached to their religion, and the Chrif- 
tians to theirs, the difference was total. Moses 
exercifcd, and commanded the exercife of, a poli- 
tical power, the moft tyrannical, the moft con- 
trary to the laws of nature, and the moft irtecon- 
cilcable to every fentiment of humanity, for this 
purpofe. The apoftles, who might have exer- 
cifcd, for the fame purpofe, a divine, and a much 
greater, power, excrcifed no other than that which 
has been mentioned, which was not cruel, moft 
certainly, and can be fcarce called coercive, in the 
courfe of their miniftry, how much occafion foevei" 
hcrefy, apoftafy, and other flagrant crimes, iil 
the churches they had planted, gave them foi" 
it. Elymas, indeed, was ftruck blind by St. 
Paul j and Ananias and Sapphira fell dead at 
Vot. IV. L the 
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the feet of St. Peter. But thefc were particular 
and cxtraordtoary interpolitions of providence. 
Christ gave no in{tru£tion for the exercife of fuch 
judgments in any cafe. He had reproved this 
kind of fpirit in his difdples, when he was among 
them : and as long as his fpirit remaii\|cd in his 
church, the mofaical fpirit, as oppoGte to his law, 
as to the law of nature, could not arifc. When 
they, who called themfelves the fucceflbrs of his 
apoftles, hearkened to the fuggeftions of their 
paflions, and called them zeal i that is, when po- 
litical, rather than religious, motives guided them ; 
they imitated Moses, outdo him they could not: 
and, befides perfccuting to convert, they not only 
promoted the utmolt fevericy of punifliment againft 
thofe who fell back into idolat^ or judaifm, or 
who embraced any herefy ; but, like Moses, they 
pretended to do all this by the command of God : 
fo that the church of Christ imitated, in this in- 
fiance, as it did in many more when it was fallen 
into corruption, and not before, fuch inftitutions 
as the church and fiace of the Jews adopted ia 
the primitive purity, fuch as that purity was, cS 
their original eftablifiimenc. 

Upon the whole matter, a chriAian, who takes 
his religion from the gofpel, and not from fyfiems 
of theology, far from being under any obligatioa 
of believing, is under the ftrongeft of rejecting, 
every law, whether perpetual or occafional, whe- 
ther given to the Jews alone or to them and to 
others, that is evidently repugnant to the law of 
nature 
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ftaturc and of right reafon, to the precepts of the 
gofpel, to the example of Chhist; to the praftke 
of his 6rft difciplea, and ro the genuine fpirit of 
"the religion they taught. If thii was the fpjrit of 
God in the d»ys of Christ; it was the fpirit of 
God in the days of Moses : and whatever difier- 
' ence there might be in the fcvcral difpcnlations, 
and the objeffcs of them, God could have e^ded 
his purpofes without contradicting his fpirit. We 
may believe any thing fooner than this; that im- 
mutability admits of change; and yet we muft 
admit both the contradiction and the change^ if 
«e give entire credit to all that we find related, 
and as it ftands related^ in the books of the Old 
Teftameni. 

txi. 

T HAVE quoted from father Simowj in one of my 
Letters * to ray lord Cornbury, a divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the authenti- 
city of thefe books, and divine infpiration of their 
authors, Ihould be underftood to extend no fur- 
ther than to matters purely of doiflrine, or to 
fuch as have a neceflary conneflion with thefe. 
Upon the fame, and even a ftronger, principle of 
reafon, wc may affert that as , the facred writers 
have no claim to infpiration when they write on 
Other fubjefts, fo neither have they when they 
write any thing on thefe which is evidently incon- 
fiftent with right reafon, in matters that are pro- 
jl^er objects of reafon, and with the iirft principles 

• Let. ni. 

L 2 ■ - jBf 
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of natural law, which are at the lame time thfi 
firft principles of chriftianity. What the french 
divine advanced, and what I have advanced here, ' 
will be treated as an impious paradox by fome of 
thofe trifling folemn dogmatifts in criticifm and 
theology, who have advanced fo many abfurd and 
impious, really impious, paradoxes of their own; 
But let us fee. In the prefent cafe, on whofe fide 
the paradox and the impiety lie. I fay that the 
law of nature is the law of God. Of this I have 
the fame demonftrative knowledge, that I have 
of the exiftence of God, the all-perfcift Being. 
I fiy that the all-perfe£b Being cannot contradi£k 
himfelf -, that he would contradict himfelf if the 
laws contained in the thirteenth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, to mention no others here, were bis laws, 
fince they contratji^ thofe of nature ; and there- 
fore that they are not his laws. Of all this I have 
as certain, as intuitive, knowledge, as I have that 
two and two are equal to four^ or that the whole 
is bigger than a part. From thefe indifputable 
premilcs I conclude that all thofe cxpreffions in 
the text, which afcribe thefe laws to God, are un- 
infpired, perhaps interpolated, but undoubtedly 
falfe. What now docs the dogmatift do ? He 
begs the queftion, and he pretends to demonftrate. 
His premifes arc precarious, and his concluftonis 
a paradox. He imputes, direftly, to the author 
of nature, what he is forced to own unjuft and 
cruel according lo the laws of nature; and he 
pretends to juftify the all-perfect Being, whom he 
has thus accufed, by inconclufive and fophiftical 
arguments. I hav« 
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I HAVE touched this point above : but fince I 
recolledt that Mr. Locke has inlifted on a folu- 
tion of the difficulty, which I think, and am not 
afraid to call, ioconclulivc and fophiftical, it is 
worth my while to beftow a few more words upon 
it. There is a refp'eft due even to the miftakei 
of that great man, the refpeft I mean of giving 
a reafon for not fubmitting to his authority, which 
1 would not pay to every dull commcnutor, nor 
frothy declaimer, that fliould argue like him, or 
from him. We know, from fomc of his writings, 
how ei^ly he received every hypothefis that fa, 
vored, or that feemed to favor, the authenticity 
of the jewilh fcriptures, notwithftanding all he 
faid in his chapter of probability j and Mr, CosTi, 
the tranflator of his famous Effay, ^tho knew him 
well, accounted for this, and fome other conira- 
diftions, by a ftrange timidity of temper, which 
made him often waver in his own abftra£t philo^ 
fophical notions, when he came to apply them to 
any of his religious prejudices. He believed, on 
very infufficient authority, that the one true God 
was known to the Jews alone, and that the reft of 
mankind were polythcifts and idolaters from the 
beginning. Thus he might receive too fomc other 
theological afllimptions; this, for inftance, as 
prefumptuous afld impertinent as it is, to aOign 
the fufficient reafon that infinite wifdom had for 
doing in one manner what infinite power might 
have done in feveral, " that it was neceflary God 
*' ftiQUld feparate a chofen people from the reft 
t 3 « <rf 
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** of mankind, in order to preferve among man- 
*' kind the knowledge of himfelf in his unity :** 
or this, riiat ** the choice fell on the Ifraelites not 
•* for their own merit," fince no nation upon 
, earth could have lefs towards God or man, but, 
« for the merit of their forefathers," of Abraham 
famous in the eaft, the patriarch of the Arabians 
as well as of the Jews, of Isaac his fon, and of 
Jacob his grandfon, of whom it is faid in the 
fcriptures that they were preferred in the womb 
to, Ismael and to Esau, without afligning any 
apparent reafon for this preference, fince they could 
h^ve no perfonal merit fo early ; and the reafon of 
which muft have been therefore this, that the 
Ifraelites were lo defcendfrom them j which looks 
as if the fathers were chofen for the fake of the 
fons, rather than the fons for the fake of the fa- 
thers. Mr. LocKX, who could embrace fuch hy- 
pothefes as thefr, might ealily aiTume, as he dii^ 
aflume, that " in order to keep up this fepara- 
*' tion, and to fecure the effcfls of it, the Su- 
" preme Being fubmitted to be not only the tute- 
** lary deity of this people, as he had been of 
*' their fathers, and to make a covenant with 
*' them, but 'to be their local deity, and even 
J* literally as much their king as their God." 

That he was fuch a king Mr. Locke af- 
fcrted : and on that aflcrtion he diftinguiftied be- 
tween the mofaical, and all other laws, in hts . 
J-etter concerning Toleration. By the former, 
idolaters were to be rqoted out, he fays : but the 
former 
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rormer is not obligatory on Chriftians, and there- 
fore urged by intolerants very abfurdly in favor of 
perfecution. The jewilh commonwralth, differ- 
ent from all others, was an abfolute theocracy i 
no di^rence could be made between that com- 
monwealth and the church j religious laws were 
the civil laws of that people, and part of their 
political government, in which God himfelf was 
the leg^tlator. The citizens, therefore, of that 
commonwealth, who apoftatifed, were proceeded 
againft as traitors and rebels, guilty of no lefs 
than high treafon. Let it be fo. The objeftions 
of injuftice and cruelty to thefe laws will remain 
in their full force, and be of more weight to 
prove them human, than all thefe hypothefes to 
prove them divine. God was king, and idolatry 
was no lefs than high treafon ; no objeftion there- 
fore can lie againil the punifliment of it. None 
ceruinly : but every objedion to the manner, and 
degree, in which diis punilbmcnt was to be in- 
Aided, Hands good ; for if we can beheve God 
to have been a king, we can never believe him to 
have been fuch a king as he is defcribed, nor to 
have given fuch laws as Moses gave in his name. 
Is it not enough to reduce, in our notions, the 
Supreme Being to th« ftatc of an earthly monarch, 
unlets we degrade the a]l-perfe£t Being, in them, 
to the charader of an unjuft and cruel tyrant, 
who authorifed, and even commanded, hts mini- 
fters exprc'fly to puniih without meafure, without 
difcernment, and without forms of juftice ? Can 
tt be obligatory on a Chrillian to believe this, 
U ^ which 
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which Mr. Locke believed ? Surely not % n<| 
more than to believe that it is obligatory od hia^ 
at this day to punifti heretics by virtue of thefe 
laws : which opinion Mr. Lo^kh dirciaimed, sw4 
againft whip h he wrote this very trcatife, 

I KEZpnot take notice of the indulgence, whic^ 
Mr. Locke obfcrves, to the honour of the mofai- 
cal law, was fliewn by it to ftrangers. The ob- 
fervation is not ftriftly within my fubjcd i for ( 
never afBrmed that all the laws of MpSES were 
repugnant to the law of nature. But what was 
this indulgence ? Strangers were not compelled 
by force, and on pain of death, to embrace ju^ 
daifm, nor were the Ifraelites commanded to ex- 
terminate the Moabites, and other foreign na- 
tions, unlefs they renounced their idolatry. The 
talk might have been too hard for the chofen 
people : and they did not want, at that time, any 
more land than that of the feveiv nations. If they 
had wanted more, they would have foon had a 
^aw to take it, and to exterminate the rightful 
po0e0brs, as they had a promife, and a law which 
authorifed them to, conquer and deftroy the Ca- 
liaanites. Mr. Locke, indeed, adds another rea- 
fon for this deftrudion. Go^ had chofen Canaan 
for his kingdpm, as well as the Ifraelites for hi^ 
fubjefts, and he could not fuffer the adoration of 
any other deity in his kingdom : though, in fad, 
pther deities continued to be adored there, with 
pr without the confent of his people. More re- 
flexions on the manner of fiating fafts, as wella^ 

vl 
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pf arguing, may be made •, but thefe are more tbati 
enough to ftieflf, in. one inftance more, and by the 
way, into how low a form the greateft writers 
fall, when they attempt to recopcilc to common 
fenfe, or common hqnefty, many pajlagcs of tra- 
ditions inconfiftent with both. The Jews, or the 
penmen of thefe traditions, li^<^ fo Ucde o£ either, 
(hac ^hey reprefent fometimes a patriarch like 
Jacob, and fometimes a faint like David, b7 
charaders that can belong to none but the very 
worft of men. Can we be furprifed, then, that 
they afcribed to the all'perfei5l: Being, on variou* 
occafions, fuch a conduct, and fuch laws, as arc 
inconliftenc with his moft obvious pcrfedions i 
fan we believe fuch a conduft, and fuch laws, 
to have been his, on the word of the proqdeft and 
fihe moft lying natioq of the ^orld i 

Manv other confiderations, fomc of which 
}iave been occafionally mentioned, in what I have 
writ to you, might have their place here. But 
I Ihall confine myfclf to one, nhich I do not' 
remember to have feen, nor heard urged on one 
fide, nor anticipated on the other. To fliew, then, 
the mote ^idently how abfurd, as well as im- 
pious, it i's to afcribe thelb mofaical laws to God, 
let it be con&dered that neither the people of 
Ifrael, nor their legillator perhaps, knew any thing 
pf another life, wherein the crimes committed in 
this life are to bepuniflied'; although he might 
have learned this do£lnne, which was not fo much 
^ fecrct dpArine as ic may be prefumed that the 
unity 
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unity of the fupreme God was, among the Egyp^ 
mm. Whether he had learned both, or cither, 
cr Dcither of them, in thofe fchools, cannot be de- 
cermincd ; but this may be advanced with aflur- 
ance: if Moses kne\r that crimes, and there- 
fore idolatry, one of the greateft, were to be pu- 
niihed in another life, he deceived the people in 
the covenant they made by his intervention with 
God. If he did not know it, I fay it with horror, 
the confequence, according to the hypothcCs I 
opp(^c, mult be, that God deceived both him 
and them. In either cafe, a covenant or bargain 
was made, wherein the conditions of obedience 
and difobcdience were not fully, nor by confe- 
qoence fairly, Rated. The Ifraelites had better 
fhings to hope, and worfe to fear, than thofe 
that were exprelled in it : and their. whole hiAory 
ftems to Ihew how much need they had of thefe 
additional motives, to refirain them from poly- 
cheifm and idolatry, and to anfwer the aiTumcil 
jHirpofes of divifle providence, 

XXII, 

'I^HE rough draughts, that have been thrown 
upon thefe papers, may help to fliew that 
there is fuch a thing as the law of nature, ante- 
cedent to all other laws, and to the eftablilhment 
of civil fociety : that this law is the law of reafoa 
coUe£led a pofteriori from the actual conftitution 
of things, by experience and obfervaiion : that 
«s inftini5t, ftfieftions^ pafl^ons, and felf-leve, 

(h« 
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that univerfal fprtng of the animal kind, are 
given to put us . into A£lion, fo this law is given to 
guide and govern the human conduft : that, if this 
law did univerTally and conftaDtl^ guide and 
govern it, mankind would reach the perfection c^ 
their nature, and be as happy as they are by this 
rnade capable, of being; but that the culture of 
their reafon, tlie improvement of their knowledge, 
»nd every thing that tends to the perfrfUon of 
their nature, and the completion of their happl- 
nefs, being left to their indullry, and fubjefted to 
the accidents and viciOitudes of human a^irs* 
ibme few remain in ignorance, many more fall into 
error, and the irrational" prevails over the rational 
nature, in different degrees, in all of them : that 
the ftate of mankind is imperfect in proportion as 
the ufc that they make of their reafon is fo : that 
the will of God fignified by the law of nature, and 
revealed in his works, a revelation that admits of 
no doubt, (hews the road to human hajppinefs to 
all mankind : that they are feduced out of it by 
falfe appearances, and chat law, cuftom, and evea 
religion, which fhould have kept them in it, con* 
firm thefe appearances, and only fervc to keep 
;hem out of k„ 

If it be diflicult to fliew the particular reafoni 
that have contributed, in an immenfe variety of 
infliances,.^ to render the laws and cnftoms of man- 
kind fo oppofite to one another as they are, and ib 
oppofite, or fo little conformable, to the hyr of 
fiature and of right rcafoR) which Oiould have been 

the 
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the model, and muft be made the criterion, of. 
them all, it is eafy enough to difcover what has 
rendered the religions, that have arifen in the world, 
from the firft ;^s of it, fo oppofite in many par- 
ticular modes, fo fimilar in many general princi- 
ples, and all of them together fo little' conformable 
to natural religion. 

These religions, inftituted by human, under 
the maflc of divine, authority, though they might 
be intended to reftrain and reform mankind, to 
gjve (tronger fanftions to the law of nature, and to 
be fubfcrvient to government, have ferved, in all 
i^s, to very different purpofcs. They have pro- 
moted falfe conceptions of the deity, they have 
fubftitutcd fuperftition in (he place of thofe real 
duties which we owe to God and man, they have 
guided new occafions to thofe that fubAfted before of 
enmity and ftnfe ; and inlbciability has increafed as 
they have floriflied. Nay, the firft principles of them 
have been laid in it, in direct oppofition to the reli- 
gion of nature and reafon, the firft principle of 
«hich is a fociability that flows from univerfdl bene- 
volence. -We are obliged to except, out of the re-f 
liglons inftituted by human authority, thejewifh 
?nd the chriftian j but we cannot except even thefe, 
as one of ttiem was taught originally, as the other 
of them has been taught in the cburfe of it, and as 
both of them have been praftifcd, out of the reliji 
gions that have ferved to the ill purpofifs here men- 
tioned, to that principally of infociability. ' On 
(he contrary, no religion? have rendered the pro- 
fefibrs 
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fdTors of tbem fo infodabte to other aicn, as thofe 
which have clwmcd truly, or falTely, to be im- 
mediate revelations of Uie Supreme Being, and 
have exaded an implicit £uth as well as an implicit 
obedience. Inlbciability was from the firft, and 
continues ftill* the great charaderiftic of judaifm. 
So it was, and fo it is of mahometifm. So it was 
not of gofpel-chriftianity, but (d it is become of 
theological chriftiantty ■, if I may be allowed to 
make a diIlin£iion which will juftiiy itfelf abun- 
dantly in every inftance of comparifon. 

Th» wifdom, as well as the power, that ap- 
pears in the whole conftruftion, order, and har- 
mony of the univcrfe, muft have carried, at all 
times, the fame general conviftion into the breaft 
of every man who obferved, and reflefled on his 
own obfervations. Balbus had therefore fuiE- 
cient reafon to fay, in a good fcnfe, what Tullv 
makes him him fay, ** he muft want intelligence 
*' himfelf who can believe that this ftupendous ma>- 
** chine was made and is preferved without intelli- 
•* gence," that is, without a diftinft and fupcrior 
intelligence, not without intelligence of it's own » 
the intelligence of the maker, not that of the thing 
made ; for th^ is fuch an abfurdity as the refine- 
ments of philofophy alone could adopt, and as 
can be never reconciled to the judgment of com- 
mon fenfe. *' Cacleftem ergo admirabilem ordi- 
** nem .... qui vacare mente putat, is ipfe mentis 
** expers habendus eft," may be underftood indeed 
1^0 fignify this very abfurdity in the mouth of a 
Stoic, 
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Stoic, And TuLLv might mean to make Balbo'I 
Ipeok in charader, for which reafon the paiTagc 
Ihould never be quoted withont any explanation, as 
it ia continually, for an expofition of true theiiini 
But if the fphere of Fosidokius had been fent to 
the Britons, or to the Scythians,- in the days of 
Balbus and Tullv ; if the machine called, I 
know not why, the Orrery, was fent^ in our daysj 
to the Hottentots, or the Samojcdes^ thefe favages 
would fmile at the ftupidity of any of their bre- 
thren, if any fo Itupid Ihould be found among fa-' 
vages, who could imagine fuch a machine to be 
the efieft of chance, or to have contrived, and 
made itfelf. They would all conclude that it 
was the work of intelligence, and of greater Ikill 
than that which they employed to build their huts, 
or to fliape their canoes. The moft rcafonablc, 
among them could not fail to fee, in the unity of 
the defign, the unity of the artificer. But the vul- 
gar, who make themfelves their own ideas, and 
their own manners, the .meafure' of all thingsy 
might very eafily conclude that the feveral partt 
of this machine were made, and the feveral mo- 
tions of it were direded, by dilfcrent intelligences.- 
This opinion too might grow up to be general 
amongft them, and the moll rational favages might 
be obliged to yield to the lead rational : in ad- 
vancing of which no more is aflTumed than what 
has happened in every age and country, even the 
molt civilifcd, and the leaft ignorant. But none 
of thefe favages would be abfurd enough to fup- 
pofe, tho' philolbphers fuch as the Sloicians have . 
don« 
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done little lefs, tHat the btelligence, which made 
every wheel of the machine to movC} was ia the 
wheel. 

The Romans, the Greeks, and, before them, all 
the learned nations of the eaft, were in this ca&t 
The vulgar acknowledged a multitude c^ divini*' 
tieS} to whom they afcribed every excellency, and 
every defeft of their own nature -, fo that in wor- 
ftiipping them they worfliipped in fame fort them- 
fclves. Their wife men, who acknowledged the 
unityof a Supreme Being, and held thefe inferior 
divinities to be his creatures and minifters, made 
even this being after their own im^e. The lovers 
of cafe made him an indolent being, and wholly 
unconcerned about human affairs. The proud, 
who thought every thing that related to man equally 
important, and equally an objed worthy of the 
divine care, made him a bufy trifling being. *' Myr- 
UECiDES aliquis, minutorum opufculorum fabri- 
cator." They who converted, with profane 
timidity, a reverential awe into a fuperflitious 
fear of God, and made the exiftence of a Supreme 
Being, which ought to be the comfort, the ter- 
ror of mankind, ran into one of thefe extremes; 
They either fcreened him from human fight by the 
interpofition of mediating, interceding, atoning, 
beings : or, fierce and cruel ihemfelves, they rc- 
prefcnied him hating without reafon, revenging 
without provocation, and puni(hing without mea> 
fure. The gay, the wanton, the luxurious, made 
gods and godde0cs of the fame chara^ers ; and 
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JtTPiTER himfelf, the father of gods and menj 
was liable to human paflions, and partook of fcn- 
fual pleafures. Thus the vulgar believed, and 
thus the pricfts encouraged; whilft the philofo- 
phers, overborne by the torrent of polytheifm, 
fufFercd them to believe, in ages when true theifm 
was reputed athrifm. There were others again 
' who had, beGdes that vanity which is common to 
all men, the particular vanity of believing them- 
felves chofen objcfts of the care of heaven, diftin- 
guifhed by fmgular privileges, and predeftina- 
ted to fomc glorious purpofe or other. The Egyp- 
tians were the firft of all men admitted to the 
fight of the gods, and to a communication with 
them, according to Jamblichus: and we may 
lee what notions had been inftilled into the Romans, 
of grandeur and empire, to which they were dc- 
ligned by the gods, when we read the pompous 
anfwer that Jupiter makes to his daughter, in 
the firft book of the Encid. I wave any further 
inftances of the fame kind : that of the Ifraelites, 
the moft extraordinary of any, is too well known 
to be mentioned. 

It is unneceflary too that I fliould enumerate, 
in this place, any of thofe metaphyfical whimfies, 
concerning the divine and human nature, which 
philofophers broached, and brought into falhion j 
as the vulgar had brought, iho' they had not been 
alone to invent, all the falfe conceptions that pre- 
vailed about the deity. Much has been faid al- 
teady, and more will be faid on that fubje6t 
Whag 
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What is to my purpofc to obferve here is, that the 
fyftems of thcologyi ^which phUofophet's, prieftsi 
and the rabble of the world, confpired to frame^ 
Were fyftertis of fuperftitiorij that theypaflcd how- 
ever for fyftems of religiort, revealed fdme h6w or 
Other, to fomebody or other, fometimes by the 
Supreme Being hlmfclf, fometimes by any other 
divine perfoti, and, thefefore, always of more 
authofity than fuch as human reafon coUld collef^ 
fl-om the sippearahces of things. This perfuafioii 
too made it quite unnecdTary'tb employ human' 
reafon about fo fuperfluous a work : and thus an 
immenfe crop of fupcrftitions grew up, choaked 
the feeds of natural religion, and Corrupted, in a 
great dtfgrte, both public and' private mo'rahty; 
In (horti reafon has been always controlled, na- 
tural religion and natural law have been aimofl: 
entirely , fuperfcdfid, in eVery fociety of men : and ' 
ihany inftances might be produced to flievtr that 
this has happened moft in thofe which have been 
£fteemed the molt civilifed. This has tfcen the 
ifEe& of imagination and paflldn, neCeflary, but 
dangerous; parts of our compofitio'n, under the 
inSucnce of particular prejudices, and the diredrori 
of private motives in matters of tihe moft public" 
concern. If the revelations had not been prcteildcd 
only J if the fame divine wifdom, that fhews both 
the exiftence and the will of God in his works,' 
had prefcribed any particular form of worftiip to 
fnankind, and had tnfptred ihe particular applica- 
tions of his general laws j the fyftcm of religious 
and civil goverflment would have betn uniform irr 
YQb. IV. M the 
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the whole world, as well as. conformable to nature, 
and reafon ; and the Ihte of mankind would have 
arrived, at. human perfeilion. But it was not in 
the councils of the'Moft. High, which it becomes 
u.s to adore and not to examine, that this Ihould be 
fo : and therefore all thefe fyftems of religions and 
I3.WS being nothing more than human expedients, 
there is no room to wonder that they have npt been 
more effeiflual to good purpofcs, nor' that the'ftate 
of mar^kind is fuch as we feel, and as we ate apt 
to complain that it is. 

XXIK. 

\^E may aflbre, from fa^, that this has been 
. the divine economy i and leave thpfc men 
to aiTume from imagination what this economy has, 
or fljouid have been, who have fo much theolc^i- 
cal prefumption. But whiUl vye leave them to 
Imagine without fa£t, we mu£t not fuffer thep to 
imagine againft it. Nothing can be, Ithin^, more 
true, than what has been advanced concerning the 
unnatural religions, laws, and cglbuns eftablilbed 
in the fevcral foueues of men : and yet it is not 
lets true, that the tables of natural religion aad law 
are hung up in the fight of all rneru All may 
read-chem: and^ tho error h^ ppcyai^ed,. and wilt 
ever pcevajl in the bulk of maa}cindi againft know- 
ledge, more or lefs, ;uid to fomjC degree, becaufe 
it is agreeable to the private ira^refts of thofe. who> 
lead, and to ,the,pfejudices of thofe who are led, 
that It Ihould « 1 4q oot belipve tj^t there ev<r was 
. a time. 
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i rime, when it could be faid with truth that the 
law of ftaturc was imperfeaiy known, or that ic 
*as an incomplete fyftem of morality before the 
chriftian revehtion: both of which propoGtions 
are r6undly advanced by divines, tho manifcftljr 
faUe. 

Dr. Clakke fays, in his Evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, which arc often dim, and 
often weak, that the heathen pbilofophers were 
never able to prove, and explain clearly and dif- 
tindly enough, to perfons of all capacities, thofe 
things which they were the mofl: fully certain of* 
and did in good meafure underftand} fuch as the 
obligations of virtue, and the will of God, in mat- 
ters of morality. Now if it could be reconciled 
to common fenfe that they underftood not fully, 
but in good meafure only, fuch do6trines as they 
are laid io the fame fentence to have been fully 
certain of, there would be no occalion to wonder 
that they were unable to prove and explain them. 
But to pafs this over, the reafons alledged to (hew 
their inability in this refpefl", or that they under- 
iVood thefe things in good meafure only, are fuch 
as give, indeed, great occaiion to wonder when 
they fall from the pen of fo able a writer. Their 
difcourfes, he fays, were rather fpecularive and . 
learned, nice and fubtile difputes, than practical 
and ufeful inftruiftions : the bulk of mankind could 
not profit by the fublime dodrine of Plato, for 
inftance. Agreed. The difficulty then of difco- 
vering and explaining the will of God, in mat- 
M 2 ' tcrs 
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. ters of morality, and tlie whole fyftcm of natural 
religion, arofc merely from the method they took 
of difcovering it to themfelves, and of explaining 
it to others. That is, they did by this fyftem the 
very thing which divines have done by that of 
chriftianity. Philofophers departed from the fim- 
plicity of nature, divines from that of the gofpel. 
Had the formdr been content to colleft the will of 
God, as far as it concerns the duty of man, from 
what they knew of themfelves, of their fellow 
creatures, and of the conftitution, phyfical and- 
moral, of the world, they had neither bewildered 
themfelves, nor grown unintelligible to others. 
But they could not be fo content. Many of thcfe 
ancient, like their mimics, the modern, reafoncrs 
a priori, undertook to deduce the religion of hu- 
man nature and of human rcafon, from prin- 
ciples that exift infinitely beyond them. They 
knew human nature; and from thence they might, 
by the help of human reafon have taught very 
clearly what they underftood very fully. They 
did both when they kept within thcfc bounds : but 
■when they went beyond them, they did neither. 
When they pretended to contemplate the nature 
and moral attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
were, indeed, as ' unqualified for it as bats are to 
behold the light of the fun. They puzzled the 
, clcareft, and confounded the moft diftinft, ideas, 
fometimes by metaphyfical cnthufiafm, and fome- 
times by political dcfign ; for when fuch mifts are 
conjured up in the moft ferene parts of our intel- 
kdual fyftem, it cannot be intended by men who 

arc 
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are in their fenfes, one would think, to make ua 
fee better : and, therefore, I could never read the 
propofition, that we may eaCly know God, if 
we be not ignorant of ourfelves, fo abfolutely ad- 
TODced, nor that ftrange parallel between. God and 
the foul of man, wherein Dr. Barrow confcOes 
that he indulged his thoughts fomewhat freely,* 
without being ferry to find them in the works of 
fo refpeftaWc an author. 

Another rcafon, brought by Clarke, to 
fljew how unable thefe philofophers were to prove 
and explain the obligations of natural religion is 
this : They were never able to frame to themfclv^s 
any complete, regular, and confiftent fyftem or 
fchemc of things. If by thcfe words be meaned, 
as it mud be in this place, fuch 3 fyftem or fchemc 
of morality, the fadt aflferted is untrue, how ex- 
cellently foever the eloquent Lactantius may 
have fel this matter forth, or the judicious Justin 
may have fupported our modern doftor. In con- 
tradidion to all three, we may affirm boldly, be- 
caufe truly, that there is no one moral virtue, which 
has not been taught, explained, and proved, by 
the heathen philofophers, both occafionatly and 
purpofciy. It is, therefore, particularly abfurd in 
chriftian writers to lay, as the author of the Evi- 
dences fays, after his two guides, that thefe phi- 
lofophers did, indeed, difcover all the particular . 
dodrines of true religion j but that no one of them 
(nade a fcheme true in all it's parts, nor did any 

• VoLlJ. Scnn,vii. 
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one colleit the feveral truths fcaticred up and down- 
in their writings. For, I afk, are all the truths of 
natural and revealed religion colleAed into one rcr 
gular and complete fyftcm in any of the Gofpels, or 
even of the Epifties ? Did any one of the fkhers 
of the church make an entire fcheme of religion oi> 
piorality true in all it's parts? Wilt any man have 
the front to deny that they at) mingled fomc truth 
and fomc error ? Did not this very Lactantius, 
did not Justin, do fo ? Did any one of the fathers 
Colle6tthe tn^chs that concern all our moral obli- 
gations, fcparate them from the errors, and make 
a regular complete fyftcm of the whole ? Will it be 
faid that St. Ambrose didf But St. Ambrose was 
a poor imitator of Ti'i-lv. In fhort, all the hea- 
then philofophers agreed that the pra6Uce of vir- 
tue was of neceffary and indifpenfabie obligation, 
and that the happinefs of mankind depended on it 
in general and in particular. They all agreed like- 
wife what was virtue, and what was vice : and if 
fhey had any difputes about the great principles 
of natural, Chriftians had the fame about the 
great principles of revealed, religion. They had 
fucti in the days of Justin and of Lactantius; 
^nd that they continued to have them in our days, 
Clarke himfelf has been a fignal example. 

It was neither natural theology, nor ethics, that 
perplexed natural religion. It was metaphyfical 
theology. Aiitienc, like modern ; heathen, like 
fhriftian, philofophers had indeed many trifling 
^ii'putes fibout words, the Stoics particularly ■, or 
fi^out 
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Bbout things fo very plain, that nottiing lefs than 
grcdan acutenefs could make them appear at all 
intricate. Such were thoTe about" the fuirttnuin 
bonum, in which, it is faid, there were two hun- 
dred and fpurfcore different opinions.* That 
there were fo many may bfe doubted ; but that' they 
iiiufl: have beefl extremely various is certain. The 
fuhirhum bonum, or the fupreme good of ttlan, 
ias it was iihdci-ftood aiid taught by the htatheK 
philofophers, and which Dr. Clarke calls, not 
-wichout a defigned ambiguity, tht final happine& 
bf niari, was a fabjcft whereon every mart had' % 
right 10 pronounce for hirhfelf, aiid ho man had 
ia right to pronounce for another. Theft difputes 
*ere, therefore, very trifling. But jhey fliould 
not be fo ftrongly objefted, firice it is eafy to Ihe* 
that chriftian divines, the fchoolmtrt efptcjally, 
have trifled as much on points relative to riatural 
and revealed religion both, as ever the heathen did 
on points relarive to the former? "Of the chriftian 
trifles too we may fay, what t:6urd not be faid of 
the others, that they became feribus : " hae nUgafc 
** adferiaducunt." They have divided the fchools, 
and the fchools have divided the world, with cir- 
cumftances of rage and cruelty to be found among 
no other partiesi 

XXIV. 

JP fuch difputes, as that which has been men- 
tioned, were eafy, or might be thought unne- 
cCffary, to be determined; difputes of another 

• Vabro, St. Austim. 
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icind arofe when the heathen philofophers afe 
tempted, for they did attempt, to make a comr 
plete, regular, and conQftcnt fyftem or fcheme of 
thiijgs, the lyant of which is objciftcd to them^ 
Thffe attempts were puthed very far by pfigaR 
iheifts: but it muft be confcffed that ihey ferved 
pnly to Ihcw tl^at meii arc fitted 19 know a little of 
fomc few things, and the whole of nothing. Thefe 
jiien foqnd foon that no fufficient materials for 
ii^ch a fyftem or fcheme lay within the bounds of 
natural law, and natural theplogy. They had re- 
.^ourfe, therefore, to metaphyfical theology, which 
being a fciencc of their own invention, it was eafy 
for them to fftablilh fuch principles in it» as they 
judged fufficient for their purpofc. They prc(- 
cceded, therefore, to rcverfe the whole order of 
teafoning in the fearch of truth, to revcrfe the py^ 
rarni^; and, inftcad of rifing up_from a broad 
foundation of particulars, laid in knowledge, to 
the lofty and narrow pinacle of all knowledge, 
the cxiftence of qpe all-perfcft Being, they af- 
fected prepoftcrouQy to fct this pinacle on the 
ground, and to raife the pyramid without any 
■foundations at all. They not only rcafoncd con^ 
cerning the nature and attributes of God himfelf 
from mere Imagination, but they gave him as 
inany companions and minifters, gods, angels, 
demons, genii, as they thought fit. Clarke 
fays, and moft of his brethren agree with him, that 
to reafon in this manner, from the nature and at- 
tributes of God, is the very firft and moft nc? 
fcftary thing of all. IJis and their approbation 

Of 
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■^ the reafoning of pagan theifts, in confequence 
of this Br(t and mod ncccflary thing of all, would 
not be quite ' fq full % and indeed it may feem to 
have been introduced for oroaoient, rather than 
foe ufc, b^ thofe who made (he one Supreme 
Being, according to t^e nature and attributes they 
give hini) fo immediately ai^ve in human af^rs. 
put the pagan thrifts declined no help; and the 
fervice their gods, and other inferior beings were 
of, in accounting for the creation and governmenc 
of the world, is known to every inan who has been 

. (Tonverfant in their writings, In thofe of Plato' 
parucularly. When they wanted to account itx 
the origin of evil, dithcifm was invented i when 
they wanted to account for the fuppofed unjuft 
diftribution of good and evjl, the " mythologia 

. *' de infpris," 

But to be more particular. Clarke obferves 
that bare reafon cannot difcover in what manner, 
and with what kind_of external fervice, God will 
be worfhipped. He might have added, that bare 
reafQn cannot difcover how any, external fervice, 
that msFi can pay, {hould be acceptable to the fu-. 
prcme and all-perfeft Being, except a compliance 
jn all our words and actions with his known will, , 
revealed jn his works, an inward adoration of his 
unknown natgre, a gratitude for bcncBts, and an 
entire relignation to his providence. The heathens 
knew that all the duties of natural religion are con- 
tained under thefe heads, but that the divine will 
^nc^rning any extern^ fervice, with which God 
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would be w(»Ihipped, had ixea fignified relacivelf 
to none of tlicfc duties. They might, therefore, 
as the beft and wifeft of them did, approve the 
political inftitutions of an external fervice^ ^s po- 
litical iiiftiiutionS, «nd as far as they helped to keep 
up a lively fenfe of thcfe duties in the minds of 
men, and to promote the pradice of them. But 
they, who prefumcd to reafon boldly about the 
nature and attributes of God, were not fo content. 
They rrprefented the one Supreme Being, to them- 
fcives and others, under as many different charac- 
ters as they rcprcfentcd their different gods. The 
moll general reprefentatlon of him, becaufe it was 
thought the mod proper to intimidate mankind, 
and to anfwer the ends of governtiient, or bepaufe 
it was that which natural and fuperftitious fear 
could the moft eafily frame, was framed under the 
image of an abfolute tyrannical monarch. From 
fucb notions thefe reafoners a priori deduced 
all thofe, whereby they took men out of the rela- 
tion of creatures to their creator, and placed them 
in ihatof flavcs to their tyrant. From bencc thofe 
numtierlefs, ridiculous, and cruel rites of paga- 
nifm, which were held as neceSary to obtain the 
fayor, and to avert the anger, of hraren, as the 
ftriftcft obfervation of morality ; nay more necef- 
fary, if we may judge, as we may moft reafonably, 
of antient by modern, and of pagan by chriftian, - 
theology. 

Obedience to the law of nature is our firft duty, 

fnd our grcateft intereft: the happlncla of our 

vhoic 
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vholc kiod, wherein every individual is included, 
(iepends on it. Obedience carries it's reward, diP- 
, obedience it's punifliment, along with it in the 
general fyftem : and God has not made particular 
fyfteiii4, nor eftabliflied particular providences, fo( 
panicular nations, much lefs for particular mcn» 
as far as we can difcovcr by the help of reafon and 
experience* The fame caufes produce the fame 
sffcfts every where^ with fome little variety of cir* 
cumftancest and &s the precepts of the Uw^ara 
common to all men, fo are the fanfiions of ic In 
fliort, as all men 0n againft the order of nature 
more or lefs, fo the iaiperfei^t fl:ate of mankind 
fliews that they fufier more -or lets by the uniform 
(ourfe of it. But nnther reafon nor ekpenence 
will (hew us, in the author of nature, an angry 
revengeful judge, or a bloody executioner. Nci» 
thcr reafon nor experience will lead us to inquire 
whjt. propitiation God will accept, nor in what 
manner a reconcitiatioD between the Supreme Be< 
ing and this worm man is to be made *. Natural 
realbn docs not ftop here, nor expeft with, impa- 
tience the aid of fome particular revelation. Sh& 
ftops much fooner. Repentance,- as it impliej - 
amendment, is one of her doctrines, a neceflary con- 
fcquencc of her principles, and ftie does not fo much 
as fufpe^t'that any further revelation is wanting td 
eftablifh it. But the reafoners a priori did, on 
fal£: principles, in this cafe, and in many others^ 
tvhac an unreafoning vulgar had done through 

* (^[.APifB in hia Eyid. 
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ignorance, and without any principles at all, rxcept 
thok o£ fuperftition. They tocdt off from the 
reat perfections of the Supreme Being, and they 
added itnaginary excellencies to the human nature : 
Wee pROcRrsTis, they ftretchcd out humanity, 
>nd lopped off from divinity, with great mctaphy- 
£cal pains, as mOch as they could : and when they 
found that one ' of thefe lines was ftill too Ihort, 
and the other ftill too long, to anfwer. their pur- 
pofe of" njaking them nearly commenfurate, they 
^uaa thread out of imagination, to lengthen tho 
Ibortcft. 

Oh fuch notions of the divine and human na-^ 
tuKr egyptian, ^haldean, magian, and almoft all 
the theifl:s of- antiquity, founded their theology : 
on the authority W which they inllituted various 
forms of worftiip, and j)romotcd fupcrftitious opi- 
luctns by their attempts to difcover the whole 
Jcheme and ^yftepi of things ; fome of whi^h in- 
ieded ev^n the faihers^^^our church in antient 
times, and would be avowed at this time by nono 
but RoficrucianSi'and fanatics as mad as them. In 
fine, this was the fource from which To many re- 
ligious ceremonies and .obfervances, that had no 
direftion to promote natural religion, though pre- 
tending to derive their inftitution from the author 
of it, arofe. Sins were multiplied, and theterrors 
of fupcrftitious minds increafed. But even if thefe 
terrors had been righly aid folely applied to real 
crimes, not to Gns of arbitrary difcipline, they 
vould have been of little effeft, Cnce the means rf 
recon» ■ 
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reconciling all (inners to an ofitnded deity were 
made by this thtoiogy extremely eafy. Strange 
means indeed iKey were, and fuch as coft the of- 
fender little. Such were e]tpiat(»y facriBces, where- 
in the blood of an innocent beall, or man, was 
ihed to at<>ne for the guilty perfon : as if God was 
appealed whenever the priefts were glutied with 
roaft meat, or as if it were indifierent to him who& 
blood was Ihed, provided his alcars reeked with 
gore. This expiation was pulhed to fuch a de- 
gree of pious inhumanity, that fathers made bUntt 
offerings of their children to Moloch. I call it 
pious, becaufe they who never offered up them- 
felves fcemed however to prove their repentance, 
as Abraham was ready to prove his faith, much 
better by facrificing their children, than a ram or 
an ox. They facrjficed what they held dearcft 
next to themfelves: and they might think that 
they had the example of the gods to authorile the 
prai^ice, for Sanchoniathon, it is faid, rela- 
ted that Saturn; had offered up his only fon in 
the time of a plague. " Coelo patri in holocau- 
" ftumobtulit." 

This was one effcft of theological ingraftmenU 
on natural religion. The Supreme Being was rc- 
prefented fo vintiicative and cruel, that nothifl'g 
Icfs than afts of ihe utmoft cruelty could appeafe 
his anger, and tt^t his pricffs were fo many but- 
chers of men ard other animals. Another in- 
graftmcntof the fame kind was deduced from a 
very contrary notbn, from a notion that God was 
con- 
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conftantly attentive to the affairs of men, to thd 
leaft, and to the moft important alike ; that he en- 
tered into the ck>left familiarity wich fome, and 
gave agdience at all nmes to all. AftoniAiing iH' 
ftances of this fort, as well as of the ^mer, might 
be cited -, for tbe lame theology, which reprefented 
the- all-perfc£l Being rigorous and fcvcre, without 
any regard to his mercy, <»* even to his julticc} 
cepreiented htm, with raoft theological incoi>fiIlen- 
cy, on other occafions gracious, converfable, af- 
fable, without any regard to his majelty, or to the 
infinite fupcriotiiy of his nature. But thefe Jn- 
flances are fo ealily found, and ihey are fo Ihocking 
to every finccre theift who frames the moft eleva- 
ted, and theref«-e the lead unworthy, fentiments he 
is able of God, that I am willing to fave myfelf 
and you the trouble of reflefling on them. " Ita 
•• tetra funt, ut ca fugtat ct reformidct oratio."* 
How ' (bould they be oiherwife, when ignorance 
and fuperftition were iirfl to produce them, and 
iwhen the eternal unalterable reafon of things, thtf 
knowledge of which is claimed by men who ap- 
prove fome of the moft deteftable bf thefe inftan- 
ces, and who produce others of their own growth, 
but iipon the fame principles, is for the moft part 
nothing elfe than the reafon of party, of prejudice, 
of profeffion, and of authority .' Let me, there- 
fore, mention one alone. It (latl be one that is 
common to all religions, and nat carries with ir, 
in general praftice, more matte- of ridicule, than 
of horror. The inftance, I tnan^ is prayer j or, 
• Cic.Tufcdif. 
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to fpeak more properly, the abufe of prayer. To 
keep op a due lenTe of our dependance of God, for 
which purpofe this irilUtution may be « very ufe- 
ful, and, confequently a very ^tional, expediraCi 
is cho duty of every man. But thien it muft be 
pradifed in a n>anner recowil^^bJe to other duties 
of religion ; in the firft pkc9i to nn awful reve- 
rence, which confifts in the inwatd fentiment v/hol- 
ly, and fo little in o^t>yard derao^SirUions, that 
when thefe are carried fpo far they become a ludv- 
crous pageantry of devotion, and ferve rather to 
dellroy it in moft minds, than to maintain it in any } 
to an abfolute relignation in the next place, one at^ 
of which is preferable to ten thoufand coHeas.. 
Men arc fond of accefs to the Supreme Being. 
Nothing can flatter humanity lb much. As foon, 
therefore, as they arp taught that they may- 
have it, not only by their proxies, the priefts, but 
by thexolelves immediately, they ufe It familiarly 
and impertinently. They put up contcadidory pe- 
titions to- heaven in all the churches of the world. 
Some would be hurtful to themfelves if they were 
granted, and almoft aH would be fo to others. If 
the true .God could be importuned,, as LiJciah le^ 
prefents Jupiter, he would' be importuned tf>. 
change at every mpmenf the difpoStions of his in- 
finite wilidom, and to accommodate the whole eco^ 
■ nomy of his providence in a manner that impliea 
often contradiftion, to different and c^pofiic in- 
terefts, nay to the different and oppofitc caprices, 
not of nations aJone, but of particular men, wo-. 
Oicn, and children. 

Since 
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Since I hare mentioned this part of divine 
worihip^ among other external fervices, it majr 
be proper to take notice of the Second AicibiadeS 
which' Dr. Clarke quotes, and which will ferve, 
if i miftake not, my purpofe better than his. In 
that dialogue, Socrates infills on the danger of 
addrefling particular petitions to the gods, left we 
Jfaould alk what is evil in itfelf, or what may prove 
fo in the event. He recites the prayer of fomc an- 
tienc poet, which is little elfe than a Ihort a£t of 
relignation. He commends the Lacedemonian* 
for addrefling themlelves in much the fame ftyle tgi 
riie gods, when they aflccd in general '* pulchra 
•' cum bonis." He merttions the preference given 
by the oracle of Jupiter Hammon to the prayers 
of the Lacedemonians over thofc of the Athe- 
liianst and the reft of the Greeks. The authority 
of Homer is brought, as Plato, PtutARCH, and 
generally the anuenc writers are ape to alledgc 
it on all occaTions very impertinently, to prove . 
that the gods are prone to be angry, and to beaf . 
hatred even to whole nations* But Socrates 
concludes very rationally, that if they are fo, they 
are not to be bribed by facrifices, byoSerings, and 
by external fervices ; and that they regard the pu- 
rity of the heart alone. Socrates thought that 
human errors about the will of God, and the duty 
of .man, proceeded from pride more" than igno- 
rance, and therefore advifed Alcibiades, of the 
purity of whofe heart he had no very good opi- 
nion, '* £nce he would not mak-e ufe of the gene-f 

raJ 
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" fal refigned prayer of the Lacedemonians be- 
** caufe of his pride, to wait till he had learned 
** how to behave himfelf towards che gods and 
•* towards men." He adds, " that one who had 
** i toncern for him, anda wonderful cat^ of him^ 
*^ would be his inftrudor, and would difpel the 
•* darknefs of his mind, as Mikerva in Homer 
** takes thfc tloud from before the eyes of Dio- 
** MEDEi that Be might be able to difcern wliat 
•' was good from what was evil." 

Whether it be as difficult, as Clarke inja-' 
gined, to fuppofe that Socrates meant himfelf 
in this paflage, I examine not. I^t it be that he 
meant the demon of AteiBiADES. Since the 
mafter had an auAiding demon who dilToaded 
and reftrained him when that was neceflary, the 
fcholar might hare one who would inform, and de- 
termine him whenever that Ihould be neceOary. 
Nay more. Let it be^ as feme leafncd men* hxvc 
obfervefi, that Plato began to write iBimediately 
after the three laft prophets of the Jew^ as if God 
had raifed up him to fupply their place. Lee 
them cite, itl favour of this opinion, another paf- 
fa^t wherein this philofopher fays ** that if a 
** perfedly jull man fhbuld appear in the world, 
-** he Would be imprifoned, bufii:tced, whi[^>ed, 
■* and crucified : which muft needs have been a 
•* prophecy of Christ, becaufc Christwos whip- 
*« pcd and crucified ; whereas Socrates only 
*■ drank the poifon by which he was condemned 

* Dacisk. 
You IV. N « W 
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** to die." Let tbe fime kwned men take this 
(lal&ge too, in the Second Akibiadcs^ if they 
pleafe, fbr another prophecy o£ the coming of 
Christ, and of a divine rcralithin> Bnce rcniote 
eventtt and a diltant time acr oftea figntfied by 
idwnediatc events^ and the prefent time, in pro- 
phetical language. 

SuoH prephecitfs. in Plato wilt not be readily, 
nor generally adtnittod^ t think; neither does 
Clarke infilt that they Ihould. But it mull be 
-admitted ttl»c Flato in(invatAi in lAKyy places, 
the want, oi* the neceffity, of is divine rtvelatioD 
to difcovier the external fervice God requires, and 
"tlic exfHation ftr fin, to give ftronger afibrancea 
of tlie rew&rds and punifhtnents that await meti 
■in another World, coneermtig which', however, 
Ae had rtfceived particNlar inforiliHion by one who 
returned- ftom ihcftce on purp«rfe, an* te frame 
a fyftem of the whbto order of tilings, both in 
this world and the Aext^ thaft is, of the whole 
economy of God's difpenfations to man, and cf 
hii governtndAt iti heaven andonearth. 

XXV. 

TT was on feme of ihefe fubjtas Socratks had 
difcourfed, when Simmias fpoke to him in the 
manner quoted by Clarke. He had owned that he 
did not expeift to attain a full Icnowledge of thefe 
things, till the fbul was feparated from the body, 
and entirely puriiied in that other world, of which 
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he gave fi> topographical a defcription. The con- 
du&on was, *' that, fmce they could lioc acquire 
*• a certain knowledge of the truth here, ihcy 
*' ftioutd &i on the beft and fafeft of huchan rea- 
** fiws, and venture on that bottoni through the 
*• ftorilis of life J tinlefi they could get, one ftill 
** more firm, fuch as fome divine revelation would 
** bci to render their paffagc lefs dangerous." 
This U DOW the fecond of the proofs brought to 
Ihcw *' that the heft, wifeft, and leaft fuperfti- 
*' tiQUs of the philofophers confefled their fcnfc 
** of the waot of a divine revelation, and hoped 
*^ far ibmething of that naturfc" The proofs are, 
{)ompoufi]r introduced J but the Vbhole force of 
tbem amounts to ho more than this, that SocaA- 
^ESj if In truth Sockat£s did lay all that his fcho- 
lar makes him fay, was much in the wrong for 
not adding curioflty to pridej among the caufes 
of human error concering the will of God, and 
the duty <^ man : but SocitATes hithfelf had 
a great mind to kaow more than God Ha$ made 
jiis human creatures capable of knowing, and, 
thereforei more than be judged ic neceOary or 
tiiefiil for them to knowj The ioiaginwy wane 
had, therefore^ no other prii^iple, than nvitaphy- 
Qcii curiofity- It could have no other: Nothing 
could be wanting to the divine purpofe where God 
had given, tho be had limited, the means. How 
■bfurd, hpi* trifling is it th^ to bring the opintori 
of philofophers concerning this want, and their 
Jiopcs that it would' be fapplicd, as a proof that 
the want was real, and that, afler it had been long 
N 2 com- 
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complained of, it was fupplied ? I pafs over ano*' 
ther pretended proof of the fame kind. Por- 
phyry, whom it is impofBble to fee ranked 
among the. leaft fuperftitious philofophers with- 
out furprife, found, it feems, that the univerfal 
method of delivering fouls was not fufficiently 
known by philofophei's. 

In general, thefe men complained that fenfe 
reached but a little way in acquiring knowledge, 
that the human mind was weak, that the human 
life was fhorc, and that the truth of things lay 
deep in darknefs. • Thefe complaints related to 
all parts of fcience, phylical and metapbyfica), to 
natural philofophy as well as natural dieology: 
and I might, therefore, make the fame ufe of them 
in one cafe, that Clarke makes in the othen 
I might bring the imperfeft knowledge of corpo- 
real nature, and the fenfe philofophers had of this ' 
imperfcftion, in proof that fome necefiary know>- 
ledge of' this kind was wanting, and that -they 
had reafon to hope the defeat would be fupplied 
fooncr or later, fome how or other, in a natural 
or in a fupernalural way. I might beg the quef- 
tion, like the doiftor ■, and, having afiumed that 
they were ■ ignorant of many things necefiary to 
the phyBcal, as he aflumes with much lefs reafon 
that they were of many things necefiary to the 
moral, advantages of life; I might argue that 

* AQgnAos fenfus, imbedllos animos, brerut ctttricula 
vitae, in profundo Teritatem die ismiaUm, omnia tsnebnt 
' circunfulk e&, 

they 
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they bad reafon to expeft a time would come, 
when men would be rcDdered able to difeover not 
only the fecond, but the firft qualities of fub- 
itanccs, to reafon from a general knowledge of 
eflenccs, not from a particular knowledge of 
eSedts, and to frame hy thefe and other extraor- 
dinary means a complete, r^;ular, and confident 
fcheme or fyftem of the whole .economy of cor- 
poreal nature. 

Is this manner I might reprefenc the wants, 
the complaints, and the expeiftacions of the hea- 
then philofophers. Thus I might »^ue : and my 
representation and my argument would be ex- 
tremely ridiculous. But are thofe of Clarks 
lefs fof I think not. Thefe philofophers, fuch 
jof them, at leall, whofe works are come down to 
us, were very ignorant in phyGcs. But in natu- 
ral theolt^, and in morality, their knowledge 
was not deficient, though it was confined, in the 
former, to a very few general propofitions. They 
liad die fame natural means of knowing that we 
have, and they knew, as well as we know, that 
*' there is a firft intelligent caufe. of all things, 
" that the infinite wifdom and power of this Be- 
** ing made and preferves the univerfe, and that 
•' his providence governs it." They knew then, 
very ^ly* the relation in which they ftood to 
this Being, the relation of dependent creatures 
.jmd fubje£ts: and this knowledge was fufiicient, 
or none would be fo, to enforce the laws he had 
-given them^ for the fame means that difcovcrcd 
■ N 3 the 
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the divine exiftcnce, difcovered the divine will 
iti the whole extent (rf our moral obligationa. 
We might have expected that Clarke wouM 
Jiavc fpecified feme of th^ moral oblJgatkHis 
which were unknown, or imperfeftly known, t<3[ 
fht philofophers, after all hii infinuations con^ 
ctrtiing their ignorancft But, inftead of doing 
this, he mfifts, in the very place where his fuV 
jefl: required it, on fuch obfervaiices, ftich doc- 
trines, and fuch fpeculaiions alone, as have beci^ 
fince indeed impofed by the chriftian revelation, 
but as tannot be reckoned neceflary parts, nor,' 
in truth, any parts, of the religion of nature and 
of rfcafon. Lactantius, whoip he~ quotes fo 
eften, and wh(^e fufirage is in this cafe of more 
weight, becaufe his zeal for chriftianity was fuch, 
that he defended and taught it before he under- 
ftood rt, gives up the point. TTie philofophers, 
according to him, difcovered ^he whole truth, 
and the whole fecret of divine religion.* No 
■ doubt they did fo : and the natural -divine reli- 
gion, which they difco'rtred, is the fbuudation of 
the chriftian. There is no one mdrd precept in 
the whole gofpel, as I have hinted akeady, which 
was not taught by heathen philofophers. Even. 
thofe refinements upon virtue, to which our di- 
vines are willing to fuppofe that mere homanity 
Could not reach, were taught by fome heathen 
fages, and praitifcd by fome heathen faims, p^ 
TwH before, as after, the coming of Christ. Be- 

* STotun ii^nrr 'mn^m. Moaute divinae rdjgioui MF- 
Uaum philolbphi fttligeruut. Xib. vii. 

'■ fore 
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fore this time, their religion, that I mean of 
fome of the philolbphers, was much more fpiri- 
tual than that of the Jews. After this time, it 
vied -for ipimuality, for myftery^ and for fuper- 
natural efibdls, with the chriftkui. To be humMe^ 
*o renounce the pomps and vamties of the world, 
to niorcifjr the flelh, to be patient under affit^ionst 
to foi^ve injuries, to return good for evil, were 
particular do6lrines of paganifmt as uniwrfil 
charity or benev<^nce was the broad foundation 
o( their moral fyftem. TWs matter is ftrongly 
and largely exemplified in the third book of th< 
AInctanac quacftjones ■, for it ferved biftiop Huet'J 
argument in that place to Ihew what, it ferved 
Dr. Clahkl's ai^ument in his Evidences to 
conceal. 

How trifling is it> after this, to tnfifl; on the 
^ifputes of a theological kind} for of a moral 
kind there were, fWperly fpcaking, none, th«t 
arofe among the philofophers i They were dif- 
putes about words, or about fome very infignlB- 
cant fpeculations } and no more: for the mora- 
lity of Zeno, and of Epicurus, reduced to 
praftice, was the fame. But to proceed : how 
ftrongly might this objeftion be retorted on the 
fathers of the chriftian church ? To objcft that 
the heathen had no one complete fchcme wherein 
all the moral duties were coUcfted together, in- 
ftead of being taught occafionally, is ridicjlous* 
^oce the fame objedtion might be made, if it was 
|»n,e, to chri^nity likewife. But the dit^ints 
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who obje£t this mean fomething more. When 
they fay that the philofophers were unable tq com- 
prehend the truth of religion, the they difcovercd 
and explained almoft all the particulars wherein 
it confifts,* they meail by the entire fchemc they 
rpfer to, the fumm^ry of their own theology, 
>vherein the fall and the redemption of man, and 
all the myfteries of chriftianity are contained, 
This they call the whole doctrine, and defign 
of true religion from the original to the confum^ 
mation of all things : and of this indeed the hea-r 
then philofophers might well be ignorant, Hnct; 
no man could know it who was not taught by 
St. Paul, or by fome chrjftian doQor.f 

Thus their ignorance of true religion is ^ccountr 
ed for not a little hypothetically. But even 
thus their complaints are not juftified, nor the ext 
peftations imputed to them rendered reafonabl^ 
They muft needs be ignorai* of true religion, if 
natural religion was a part pi it only, even at that 
time, as it is at this. They could not know a 
revealed religion, nor any real want of it, before 
the revelation was made : .and the knowledge they 
had was fuch as the Author of nature had thought 
fufficicift, fmce he had given them no more. 
Their complaints and their expeftauons, there- 
fore, were founded in proud curiolity, and vain 

* . . . . Qiumvis ea ftre, quiboi fumDM ipfa conlbt, ct 
viderint, ct expUcarerint, Lact. L. vit. 

t Vemm autem non nifi ejus icirc «&, qui lit dodos a 
peo. lb. 

pre- 
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^fiimption. The ufe which Claukb m^egof 
them is fomething worie. To approve them, and 
to deduce from the fuppofed reafonablenels of 
them the neceflity of a further revelation, is to 
veigh his own opinion, and theirs, ^ainft pro* 
videncc, It is to fay, that they faw before, and 
that he has ieen lince this further revelation was 
made, the oeceflity of it to reform mankind. effeC-* 
cually, by opening to.them the whole doftrine and 
defign of true religion, which were opened in 
part only to the heathen world; and that the 
event has juftified the complaints, and the ex-, 
pe£tation. This lacier has been a topic of much 
theological triumph. "Bring, me a man", fays 
Lactantius*, " who is choleric, who is given 
** to rail, who is unruly and fierce, with a few words 
*« of God I will render him as tame as a Iheep. 
" Bring me one who is given^ up to his luft," and 
fo hi; goes on. *' Numquis haec philofophorum 
*' aut unquam praeftitit, aut, praeftarc li velit, po- 
^* teft V* Did any one of the philofophers do fo 
much, pr cQuld he, if he would ? " It was hard," 
*' fays St. Austin, where he mentions the lettered 
PoRPHYitY to Akebo, " it was hard for fo great a 
** philofopher to difcover, to expofe, and boldly 
*^ to convia the whole diabolical fociety, which 
4' every little old chriftian woman difcovers at 
" once, and detefts openly. Quam quaelibcc 
f anicula chrilliana nee nolle cun£tacur, et liber- 
** rime deteftatur." Thus the triumph of the 
gofpel over ignorance and immorality, and the 
* VW* the- qsotatibii in the Bvid, 

rrfbr- 
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■tfortnarion af the wctfld, by the publication of 
it, are frequently magnified. But when vre con- 
fide'r the means of reforming mankind, which tho' 
heathen philofepherE,- and the chriftian divines, 
Imvc had in their turns, and compare the progreb 
oiade in this great work by both, it will appear 
that the former had not fufficienc means (fo far 
their complaints were well founded) nor the latter 
« fuccefs prc^rttonable to the tnULju they had. 
In (kort, if Clarke's way of reafoning be good, 
fbtne cxtraoidiBary and ft^iernaturat affiftance to 
refbrni the world, is fiill warning ; for it woutci 
be impious to fay that a further revelation is juft 
a* nece£kry now 4S it was before the cotniog of 

XXVI. 

'T^O ^>eak of the want of fufficient means to 
propagate natural religion, diftinftly frorti 
tlie want of a fufficient knowledge 'of it, which 
are often purpofely confounded together, that the 
Brft, which is true, may cover the laft which H 
falfe, mult be our next talk. 

Tkers was BO creedj nor any aft of uniform* 
ity, impofed on the heathen philofophers. But 
ftill it is not true that the fyftcm of moral obli- 
gations, or natural religion, was to them a wide 
fea wherein they wandered without knowing their 
way, or having any guide. It is not true that 
they were unable to m^e out upon what princi- 
ples originally, and fflT wb«t ?»^ u.Uiraately, the 
choice 
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^(ioic« of yirtoc was to be mtde ♦. They ha^ 
Jjcttcr guidw than CtA^KE, whom it was iij their 
power to foUoW} aature and rcafoii ^ one pointed 
iHX th^ir way with a fteady ham)* and the othet 
Tftas fufficient to lead them in it, the very pur-. 
po<e for which it was given. The original prin- 
iripfcs of this choice wprc ftrongly laid in the con- 
iSirutioH of things: and thefc philofophers muft 
have b«n ftupid, as well at blind, if rfiey had 
not fdc, as well as fecn, that the ultimate end d£ 
fhis choice was the happine^ of mankind. They 
(ek it, they faw it, they proved h to others. 
Virtue was not only recommended as wife, and 
rcaibnablc, and fit to be chofcn, but furcly it was 
lefttMHhed by them to be of [rfaln neccffity, and 
f ndifpenraUe obligation ; fince it was taught to be 
^he pcffeftion of our nature, as wdl as the pofi- 
tive will ©f God ; and fince the greateft part of 
them did their utmoft to eftablilh a belief of re- 
"wanJs and pKiniftiments in a future life, that they 
might ailurc to virtue, and deter from vice, the 
jnore eifcaually. But the generality of mankind 
continued iti their evil habits, notwiihftanding all 
thefc doftrines, and al! the inftitutions contrived 
: ^ enforce them. What promifed to be cffedual 
jn fpeculation, proved ineffcftual in praftiee. 
yice was checked, but virtue did not prevail, 
^he conqucft was never complete. 

ftisiL we fay that the reafon of this was becaafe 
^he miffionaries of natural religion, who fee them- 

• Vid. Evid. p. 176. 191. 

fclvcs 
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ietves in earneft about this excellenc -work, were 
few*? But this reafon will not hold: for how 
few focver they might be in geaeral, they were 
numerous enough at particular times, in particu- 
Ur places ; aod yet even then and there we do roc 
find that chey made aiiy proportionable progrefs, 
alcho* they could not fail to do Come good by their 
exhortations, inltru£tions, and examples^. So- 
crates, his Scholars, and »\i the great men whom 
the academy produced, may. be reckoned a num- 
ber of milHonaries fufficient to preach the duties 
of natural religion with full . tftltft in fuch a city 
as Athens. Socrates fet himfelf in good carneft, 
furely, about this excellent work. He went from 
ftreet to ftreet, and from one public place to ano- 
ther, as the apoftles did fome centuries afterwards 
in their difperfions. If he preached with the fame 
fimplicity, he preached with the iame zeal. If he 
had not all the giits of the Spirit, he had fome c^ 
.them, no doubt ^ for th(^' be could not work mira- 
cles to prove the divinity of his miQion, he died to 
prove the truth of his dodrine. What was the 
effeft of all this i He made a great, he could not 
make ^ good, man of his favorite difciple Alc;- 
BiADESi 3nd tho* he rendered, or contributed to 
render, the; fcKools of philofophy nurferies of re- 
.Jigipn, as well ^ of Ifarping, which. werC' always 
open, and always crowded, yet ho.w fmall a pro- 
grefs was made in the athenian commonwealth 
jowards the reformation of mankind ? Mifliop»rie^ 

• ?vid. p. i73r 
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vere not wanungin this inftaoccy tad a. greater 
number would not have had a greater efieO. 

Shall we' fay that the reafon of this was, be-^ 
caofe many of the philofophers were lb vicious 
' themfclveS, that they contradiAcd their iM^cept* 
by their examples, *' ut cum eorum vita rnirabili-* 
" ter pugnet ©ratio i" This reafon will not hold 
neither, and I might be Jurprifed at Claake fof 
bringing it, if I did not conGder him, like other 
polemical wriKrs, accuAomed to vend his ai^u> 
ments by tale rather than by weight, and ready to 
employ fuch as have a fpecious appearance, how 
weak foever they really are, in hc^s that Ibme c£ 
his readers may be caught by them. Tvlly boafis 
in his fecond Tufculan, as be does in all his writ- 
jngs, the wonderful eSc&s of philofophy : and 
thofe which he mentions are fuch as natural theo- 
iogf and moral philofophy can alone produce^ 
" medecur animis, inanes folicitudines detrahi^ 
**■ cupiditatibus liberat, pellit timores." But phi- 
lofophy cannot produce thefe, he iays *, in all 
men i^ike, nor be of any great efficacy, unlets Ok 
works on a fuitable- and proper nature : for which 
reafon philofo[^rs themfelves, they who have 
taught, difputed, and writ on all thefe fubjcAs, 
have been feldom influenced by them. Scarce here 
and there one is to be found who lives up to his 
own dodrines and rules of life. Tullv purfues 

* Non idem pocdl apod omnei. Tom valet multum com 
eft idoneam coinplexa natursm. 
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Im invefbive agatnft the levicy, vanity, inconTiflnt' 
cy, avzricct and Mticr rices of Ihefe .men: and 
Clarke imagined that this fketch of their cha- 
raAen would furnifb an excellent reafon the morei 
whereby to account for the little progTe&they made 
ill rcftjrmiiig the world. But he Ihould bate been 
reftruncd from inlHliog on this aipiment, both 
by the reaibn of the thing, and by a regard to the 
order of which be was. If the vices of many- 
among thoficv who were lAifiionaries of inorstlitT' iil 
the heathen world, difapprantcd the common en- 
deavouts of all i how came it to pafi that chrif* 
titmty made fo great a progrefs afterwards ? How 
can the clergy of your church, or of our^ pretend 
that tbey contribute now, or ever did contributr^ 
to ttie reformation of mankind i Ko age, whereof 
we have any certain anecdotes, can be pointed mitj 
therein all the vices, that Tuttv imputes to moft 
of the heathen philoTophers, did not prcvaS 
«mong moft of the chriftian divines, with great 
circumftances of aggravation. They have had not 
only all the vices incident to human nature io 
common with other men, but they have had the 
particular vices of their order } for fuch there are^ 
and fuch I flull have occafion to fhew chat there 
are. Read the entire palTage, confult your me- 
mory, look round you, and then you fhall tell 
me what you think of Clarke's argument. You 
fliatt tell it in my ear : 1 expeA no more j for I 
know how dcfirous you are to keep fair with 
orders, whatever liberties you take with particular 
men. For my own part, who have not the fame 

dif^ 
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fU&rction, I wili fay boldly thac die clergy boch 
of your chtirch and of mine are, in genenl, tbt 
BtoA negligent of miffionaries, aod &tcr much 10 
hiidcr by their exiniple, than Go promote by tbcir 
do&rine, the adranceroent of rcUgion, natural or 
revelled. 

Shall ve fay that the fiiblime doftrines, atul 
abftraa arguments of Plato, Mid other philofct- 
phers, were by no means fitted for the bulk and 
commoa (brt of mankind ? Or Hiall we fix che 
reafon of the little progrcfs they made, in their 
ignoninca of die whole fchetne, order, and ftace cf 
things i Shoald we do both, like the author of the 
£viikace5, vn flkould, like him, contradid oor- 
Mwes} bccaufe, if the dodrinea (^ Platov for 
iaftancr, wre too fnblime, and his argumenc&too 
obftraA, they muft have bcea much more fo had 
he known, and gone ^out to explain all that h 
called the wkile £bbeme, order, and ftate of things. 
k is marvellous to confidcr how many of tire ttioft 
reBued precepts of ehriftian morality were taugfac 
by hiiB, feverat cemuries before Christ and his 
apoftles taught them. Such were thofe about imi- 
tating God, and others that have been mentioned 
abov6. It is ftiU more marrellous- to confider 
that fame o£the moft profound myfterics of dirif- 
tiantty were taoight by this phildbpher, fevent 
centuries before they were revealed^ Such was 
the dodrine of the trinity j in ei^laining which if 
he advanced fonie errors^ be did no m<xe than 
many ehriftian divines have doae from che moft 
early 
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carljr ages of the churchy no more than we ilfS 
bound to believe that Whistow and CtitRKs him* 
felf have done, unlefs wc renounce that ortho^* 
profeffion t^ faith which all the fathers of the 
church have held, from thoTe of the nicean councH 
down to Dr. Waterland and my good uncle 
the earl of NoTTiNOrtAM. How this may be ac- 
counted for, I do not prefutnc to determine, tho* 
X have fomewherc or other prefumed to gucf*. 
But this we may affirm, that, if Plato had 
known the method of God's governing the world,- 
his dcGgn in creating mankind, the originitl di^ 
nity of human nature, the ground and circum- 
ftances of men's prefcnt f»rrupt condition, the 
manner of the divine interpofidoti oecefiary t6 
their recovery, and the glorious end to which God 
intended finally to conduft them *, as well as ha 
knew the fyftem of a trinity, of a future judg- 
ittent, of an heaven, an heU, and a purgatory. ^ 
he, who is fo often unintelligible now, would have 
been vaftly more fo. He would have been, there- 
fore, lefs fitted than he was for the bulk and com- 
mon fort of mankind, and for the great work of 
reformation. 

Shall we fay, finally, that the heathen philolb' 
phers were unequal to tlus great work, becaufe 
their do&rincs were not enforced by a divine au- 
thority i Even this realbn will prove nothing ■, for 
the philofophers and lawgivers did enforce their ' 
doctrines and laws by a divine authority, and call 
■ • Evid, p. tj6. 
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in higher principle to the afiiftiuice of philc^ophy 
and bare reafbti. Zoroaster, Hostahes, the 
magi, the prophets and feers o£ Egypt* Mmos^ 
Pythagoras, Noma, in fiiort, all the fathers 
tff ^then disology, all thofe who founded of 
r^ortned FelJgion« and commonwealths, made 
ibeTe pretenGonc : 4jid their preceiriions were ad- 
Autted. They were impoftors: but they pafled, 
IR rulgat Opinion, for pcrfons divinely infpired and 
comtniSloned. Some good they did, but little 
that was permanent, not becaufe they wanted the 
opinion of a divine authority for them, but becayfe 
th^ employed it ablurdly, or becaufe even chia 
opinion was not fufficient. 

To-what now. are, we reduced ? Sjnc<s the pre- 
cepts and motives, offertd by the beft philofophers., 
have been never able to reform mankind effec- 
tually,* without the affiflance of fome higher 
principle, and fome divine authority, nor eveii 
when both of thefe have been altumcd, may we 
liot be led to think that fuch a reformation is 
Unprafticable ? May we not conclude, from thtf 
experience of all ages, that no means can bring it 
^bout, and thofe which have been employed lefs 
than any ? There is a perpetual conAift in the 
' brcaft of every man, who endeavours to reftrain 
Iras appetites, to govern his pafTions, and to make 
Ijcafop, as TuLLV expreffes it, the law of his life-f-. 
Juft fuch a conflid: there is between virtue and vice, 
in the great commonwealth of mankind. If the 

-- • Bvid. p. igSi f Tufe. quaeft. ib: 

Vol. IV, O con- 
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conflii^ Was not maintained by religious and civil 
inftitutions> the human ftate would be intolerable : 
and tho' it be maintained, as the fuccefs is various, 
the ftate is very imperfeft. The method taken 
to fix this fuccefs on the right fide, by calling in 
artificial theology, has contributed more to fubdue 
leafoa than vice and immorality, Rcafon has been 
laid afide, natural religion has been no longer 
Jblely, nor fo much as direftly, concerned in the 
conteft. Authority has ufurped the place of one, 
fuperftition of the other ; and theie two have been 
oppofed almoft alone to the torrent of human paf- 
lk>ns, and to the diforders of mankind, in all the 
countries of the world ; fo that, wherever philo-. 
fophy and reafon could lift up their heads, they 
have had the remedy to combat as well as the 
difeale. 

XXVII. 

n^HERE is i country, into the antiquities 
of which we look further back than into 
thofe of any other, and where we may find exam- 
ples to confirm and illuftrate what is here faid, by 
comparing the effcfts of natural religion, anmixed 
and uncorrupted, with thofe of artificial theology 
and fuperftition. The country, I mean, is China, 
whofe traditions and hiftories deferve, at leaft, aS 
much credit as thofe of antient nations that have 
been known to us longer, and which Our fcholars 
quote with fo much alfurance. Now natural reli- 
gion feems to have been preferved more pure and 
unmixed in this country, than in any other } and for 
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a longer time from that when it was firll inhabited, 
and government was firft cAabliOied in it.* The 
ahtient Chinee held it unlaw^ to difpute about 
the divine nature, about the attributes of God, 
the exercife oF his power, or the condufl of his 
providence ; And it feems very plain that the con- 
cife manner, in which their fagcs expreflcd them- 
felves whenever they fpoke of the Supreme Being, 
and upOh which their refining fuccelTors have en- 
deavoured to found, in part at kafr, their atheifm, 
proceeded {torn this modeft, this reafonablc, and 
this pious principle. They obferved the order of 
nature* aild from thence they deduced all the rules 
of private morality and public policy. To com- 
pare his conduft with the law of heaven and earth,-f- 
is the charafter of a perfect prince, in the works 
of Confucius. That «afon fliould prcfide over 
paffion, was the great rule of life, and to walk 
according to it, was to wallc in the great high way 
of life t- Thus they were led, by fimplc and plain 
teafonings, from the works to the will of God, and 
to three kinds of moral obligations, to thofe of an 
individual, of the member of a family, and of the 
iflember of a political fociety. Bare reafon en- 
forced fo well the praftice of natural religion, by 
the laws and conftitutions of this empire, and the 
duties of It became fo habitual by education and 
cUftom, that this people enjoyed, under their two 

• Sclent. Sinica. 

■t Confm res a fe geftas cilrA coeli tetraeque lege. 

^ Orbb univerlalu regain, regia humaiii generis via. 

O 2 firft 
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firlt ifnperial familks, which continued eleven 
hundred years, all the bleflings of public and pri- 
vate virtue that humanity is capable of enjoyino-. 
S15 we muft underftand the defcriptions of this goT- 
dcn age : for tho' the Chinefe lived in a ftatc of in- 
nocence and fimplicity whilll it lafted, yet as they' 
were fubjeft, like other nations, to phyfical evils 
lb may «e affiirc onrfelves that they were neither 
infallible nor impeccablej not therefore entirely 
exempt from moral evil. It is enough for the ho- 
npur of reafon, and of natural religion, that thefe 
principles, enforced by civil authority, appear in 
tilis inftance to have anfwered the purpofes of true 
religion much better by themfelves, than thcle 
purpofes have been ever anfocrcd by all the ex- 
pedients, and all the adventitious helps, that phi- 
lofophcrs, legiOators, and priefts have dcvifed. 

Whether any other nation affordeti an exam- 
pie of the fame kind, we know not. But this we 
know, that when other nations begin to appear 
they appear already under the influence ofabfurd 
theology and groft fuperllition ; and that the Chi^ 
nefe began in the fame remote antiquity to fall 
into the fame errors, and all the confequences of 
them. Under their third imperial family, the af 
fcftation of imagining and unfolding myfteries 
and of explaining the fu-ft principles of all things' 
grew into falliion amongft them ; and the table°of 
FoH,, or the book Yekim, which is nothing mo,e 
than a draught of f«ty ibur figures, compofcd of 
llirec hundred and eighty four lines, fome broken, 

and 
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and fome entire, furniflied to the ftudious labors 
ofVENVAMand Cheocum, and other commenta- 
tors, as much fublimc knowledge as ever the firft 
chapter of Genefis furnilhed to a profound .cabaHft 
or whimfical divine. From the various changes, 
&nd different combinations, of thefe lines, they pro- 
. ceeded, as Pythagoras did from numbers, and 
Plato ffom immaterial forms and incorporeal 
elftnces, to creft fyftems of natural and moral 
philofophy. "When they had once departed "from 
fimplicity and truth, in the fearch of myftery, they 
foon imagined themfelves capable of attaining un- 
attainable knowledge : the mofi; chimerical paflcd 
for real, and they boafted of nothing Icfs than to 
explain the whole fcheme, order, and ftate of 
things. ■ Thus reafon was abufed by pretended 
fcience, and natural religion was deformed by me- 
taphyfical (peculations, and fuperftitious devo- 



Li Lao Kium was a philofopher of the fame 
age with Confucius, and both of them of the 
fame with Pythagoras. Whether the Chinel'e 
and the Samian had the lame mafters, I know not. 
But if they had, thefe mafters were rather Indian 
gymnofophifts, than hebrew prophets. Several cir- 
cumftances incline to think fo; the dogma, par- 
ticularly, in the Taofu, where it is faid that the 
firft reafon produced one, oiie two, two three, and 
three all things: a jargon very like to that of 
Pythagoras which Diogenes Laertius has 
J)refcrved, which he and Li Lao Kiom might 
O 3 have 
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have learned in India, but which (here is no prp^ 
tence to fufpeft that the lattc^ could h^ve learne4 
in Paleftine. The Chinefe taught the fame morai 
philofophy that had been always, taught in China, 
but he took advantage of the mctaphyfical folly 
which prevailed at that time, and wtiich eveq 
Confucius had countenanced, to broach a nevf 
and a mofl extravagant theology. He founded it> 
perhaps, on fome interpretations of the book Yct 
kim : but however he founded it, he eftablifhed it; 
with fo much fuccefs that he himfcif was worfhip- 
cd at iaft: temples and ftatues were crcfted tO| 
many of his fe£t, all that impofiure could impofe 
on credulity was impofed, natural theology was 
abomiDabty corrupted, and a ridiculous external 
fervlcc took the place, in great meafure, of rea) 
virtue and true devotion. 

This feft prepared the way for another, whicl> 
had prevailed in India near a thoufand years be- 
fore our chriftian acra, but was not introduced in- 
to China till Gxty five years after it. This feiS w^ 
that of Foe, who raifed a fpiritual empire in the 
eafl;, thac has equalled, if not exceeded, all others, 
under different forms and appellations, in extent 
and duration. Foe lived in a defert,- under the 
care of four jogues, or gymnofophifts, till he was 
thirty years old. Then he appeared in the world, 
alTumcd divinity, and declared himfelf to be th^ 
iaviour of men, for whofe fakes he had condef-r 
cendcd to be born, that he might recover them 
&om their errors, expiate their fins, and lead thenj 
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into the way of being happy hereafter: for he 
threatened future punifhments to thofe who did not 
believe in him, nor fubmit to his doftrines. Vo- 
luminous legends of miracles wrought at his birch, 
and in the courfc of his life, were publiflied by 
ten of his difciples. Well might they be rolumi- 
nous, fince his pretended million tafted nine and 
forty years : and we may afiure ourfelves that at- 
teftations of them were not wanting, fincc the num- 
ber of profelytes he made in that time was im^ 
menfe. They were divided in different clafles. 
To believe impliciteiy, and to obferve the rules of 
morality, were required from all ; and the leaft cre- 
dible aufterities were praflifed by fome, as they 
continue to be at this day. 

Both thefe religions are (till fubfifting in China.^ 
What has been the efiefl: of them ? Th« antient 
laws and cuHoms of the empire are inviolably kept, 
and good government is maintained by them, in. 
dependcntly of thefe. But are the Chinefc grown 
letter men ? No. They build monallcries for 
bonzes, they endow them richly, they adorn their 
pagods or temples, they proftrate themfelves, they 
.pray, they make their offerings, and they burn 
gilded paper in ihem j after which they rob or 
4:heat without fcruple, and indulge themfelves in 
practices which natural religion abhors the molt. 
There is fomething worfe than this, The tcue 
principles of religion being removed, and thefe 
fantaftic principles placed in lieu of them, the 
foundation of all religion is fapped at once. They 
4 whQ 
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who cannot perfuade themfelves that the teli^on 
$hey fee pra£):iicd is a fervice fit to b« paid to -^ 
Supreme Being* nor confequently required b/ any 
fuch being, (lido eafily from the belief that there 
i^ (iQ religion, to the belief that there is no -God, 
This happened iri China, where the literati, or 
IpaiFnod men, are in truth a fsd of atheifts, and 
theiibi feems to be the portion of the vulgar alone, 
Such has been, and is at this day, the effe3 of ar- 
tiBcial theology and fuperftitious devotion in that 
country. The Jefuits, from whofe relations, a* 
from the bed authority in this cafe, I have taken 
what I liave faid on the fubjeft, pretend that Foe, 
or Xaca himfelf, gave occa^on to the atheifni 
that has been fince eftablifhed, by declariBg, before 
his death, to fome of his difciples, his inward 
dodrine, which tranfpired aft-erwards. He con- 
fcfled, tlicy fay, that he had concealed the truth 
under the veil of types, metaphors, and para-r 
btes i that vacuity and inanition were the firil prin< 
Copies of all things, beyond which nothing was to 
be fougJit, becaufe nothing was to be found. 
What is meaned by the terms that the Jefuits iranf- 
hGC " vacuum et inane," I know not, nor is it 
worth our while to guefs. Thus much is plain^ 
fhe Gonfequence of refining in matters of religion* 
bdyond the obvious dilates of nature and reafon, 
%M been fuperftition, and enchafiafm, oj: athcifin, 
ftop retbrmation of mminers, iti China. 
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XXVIII. ' 

IF wc return now to thofe couotiies, with whicH 
we are better acquainted, we fhall lind in them 
much the fame courfc of things. We (hall find, 
\ndced natural religion no where eftabliflied in it'^ 
full e;ictent and purity, as it fceciis to have been 
once in China. Sonic firft principles of it were 
known and pradifed by people the lealft civilized, 
as Jw&TiN * reprefents them to have been by thd 
Scythians. No people were wholly ignorant of 
them, BO fort of government could fubfift wich- 
out them. But then, as their light fhonc diihly^ 
amoi^ thefe half favages, through the clouds of ■ 
a fuperftieion I fomewhcre called natural, and Aot 
' improperly, we ihall find this li^t actually ob> 
fcured, and put out in great part, among tho 
tnod civilized and learned nations. Inltead of dif* 
pelling ttiele clouds, and improving natural relh* 
gion, they had increafed by fantaftic knowledge 
vhat ignorance had begun } and we trace the lame 
ill confequcnces of pretended revelations, and ar* 
tihcial theology, on this fide the Gaines, as we 
have traced, on the other, the abomindble confe- 
quences which have followed eftablifliments mad« 
pn the ruins of natural reli^on. 

It is true that the heathen philofophers were 
- unable to propagate natural religion, and to re- 
form the manners of men eSedually. But it is 
p,ot tryc that they were fo for the reafons Claak« 

gives; 
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gives, which have been fhewn, I chink, to be 
iiitile and infutScienc. They were (b for another 
fcafon principally, which has been touched," and 
requires to be more fully developed. The reafon 
19, that they proceeded, in the doftor's own me- 
thod, to lay the firft principles of all religion, and 
to realbn from them. 

The doftor, whom I cite fo often becaufe his 
book is the laft I have read on this fub}e<5t, and has 
been received wkh the greateft applaufe, repeat* 
OTCrandover, and very dogmatically, fuch maxims 
as thefc : " chat goodnefs, and juRice, and all the 
•* moral attributes are the lame in God, as they are 
« in our ideas j that the relarions, rclpefts, and 
•• proportions of things are juft fuch as they ap- 
" pear to be lo our underftandings-, chat from herKC 
*' there refults a rule, which is the nature and rea- 
" fon of things j that this rule is common to God 
•• and man ; that jt is the law of all his aftions in 
•■ the government of the world ; and that, as it 
" always determines his will, it ftiouid al*8ys de- 
•• tcrmine ours." From this affumed knowledge 
of the divine attributes, and of the abftract nature 
and reaibn of things, the moll extravagant opi- 
nions concerning the will of God, and the molt 
audacious judgments on the conduct and dilpenfa- 
tions of his providence, have been deduced. How 
fiioutd it be otherwifc ? They who reafon a poP= 
teriori from the conftitucion of the human fyftem^ 
and from the works of God, have indeed a rule to 
go by, precife, invariable, certain. But they who 
reafoii 
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K^fon a priori from the moral attributes of God, 
^d frotp the abftrad nature :|nd rcafon of things, 
have no fuch rule. Theifts will concur in afcrib- 
jng all poffible perfeftions to the Supreme Being: 
but they will always differ when they defccnd into 
any Retail, and prefumc to be particular abouc 
jhem ; as they always have differed in their notions 
pf thefc perfeftions, and confequently in the ap- 
plication of them, I have faid, I believe, already, 
^nd I Ihall not recal what i; faid, agreeably to tini- 
verfal and conilant expcrien<;e, that the ctemd 
reafon of things, fqunded in the confidei^tion of 
their abEtraft nature, is, for the moft part, as we 
fee it employed by believers and infidels, by the 
ortifodox and the heterodox, nothing bettei than 
the reafon of party, of prejudice, of fyftem, and 
of profeflibn. Yet this is the method which fome 
men prefcnbe, and which Clarkz * declares »> 
be, of all others, the beft and clcareft, the cer- 
taineft and moft univerfal that the light of na- 
ture affords to difcover the will of God in 
matters of morality, and to account for the 
^ifpenfattons and condu£t o£ his providences 
This author goes even further, and the other me- 
thod is ftyled by him f a collateral confideration 
which may coine in aid of the former, nothing 
tnore. This other method, however, extends as 
far as human wants require, and human know- 
•ledge can reach. Where it docs not extend, the 
want is imaginary, and the knowledge faniaftic : 
f^ if philofophers and divines had aimed at 

*^ ^ eftab- 
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eftablifhing the belief of a Supreme Being, and 
the duties of natural religion alone, they might, 
suidthej' Wbuld, have been contented with it. 

. BtfT they meaned fomcthing rnore. They 
aimed at fuperiority and fafne, at power and richtfs. 
He who had never prefumed to define the nreral 
attributes of an all-perfcft Being, who contented 
himfelf to know chat fuch a 'beiiig exifted by the 
aeccflity of his nature, and that his wifdom and 
power art infinite j he who had never troubled 
hitnfeif. about eternal re(pc(5ts, relations, and pro- 
portions of things, and col!e£led the will, as hfc 
c<dle£led the exiAence, of this Being a pofteriori % 
lie, I fay, knew as much of God, and of his 
duty to God and man, as natural religion required 
that be Oiould know. But it was for the intereft 
i^ pbilofophers and priefts, thuc nnen Aioutd think 
there was much more to be known ; and if thofe 
of Hgypt had taught nothing more than natural 
theology, tnftead of theurgic magic, nothing 
mere than the plain duties of religion, inftead of 
inyfterious rites i it is highly probable the Mer- 
curies would not have been honoured, as they 
were, in all fuccceding agds, nor the clergy have 
poffeffed a third part of the whole revenue of the 
kingdom. 

Such as have been mentioned were the prin- 
ciples on which artificial, theology arofe among 
the heathens : and as the principles were laid nei- 
thre in reafon nor truth, vbich are always one, it 
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h no wonder that this thcologT became as var'toM*, 
as error could make it. Some of the motiTCs cq. 
invent and embrace it, Were fuch likewife as have 
been mentioned. I fey fome j becaufc we may 
well conceive that when principles, ngt only fgll^ 
but vague like thefc, had been once adopted by. 
the delirium of metaphyfics, the enthufiafm of 
fupcrftition, or the prejudices of ignorance, the 
men who had been accuftomed to rcafon upon 
them, and to take for true every thing that ufe 
had made familiar, might run into the greateft 
abfurdides, fometimes without having any bad 
motive, nay with a pious intention of promoting, 
true religion, and of attaching men to it by a 
greater authority, and by greater hopes and fears. 
This rtiight be the cafe of many, as we fhall ea- 
fiiy believe if we confidcr whaf has paffed in latter 
days. But however it was brought about, arc 
took every where the place of nature, and faith of 
reafon. Artificial theology fprcad far and wide i 
philofophers taught it; lawgivers eftablilhed it; 
priefts improved it : here it was employed to en- 
force, there it was fubftituted to, natural religion : 
the main principles of it, aiid even particular 
opinions, and local inftitutions, have been varioufly 
mingled in different fyftems, and are to be dif- 
cerned iii them even now. This has happened na- 
turally, and almofl: neceflarijy. All thefe fyftems 
lean on certain primitive notions, which the hu- 
man mind is prone to frame or to receive. The 
fame affedions and paflions maintain them, work 
upon them, and direct them in different imagina- 
tions. 
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ipight t>e feroMgiy: tp {^fw th^c it^was anEgypti^ 
^odfioe before th? ejtode, a^d this pHrticuUrly^ 
giat k iv»5 propag^M^ from Egypt fo foon a£ 
kaft afiierw«r(fc, by all tbqfe who were iiiftru&ed^ 
tlte Mo9^s, in the wifdom of that peopbr- He 
^aRfported muQh c^ thi; wifdom into the fcbetne 
9f religion »pd government which he gave the 
ifr^tlMM; ^nd »mptig other thiags certain rites, 
Vhich i*wy feem to allude, or have a remote rtia- 
pen, to ttiis vory dodtrine. Though this doftrine, 
therefore* h»d not b«n that of Abraham. Isaac, 
and Jacob, he might have adopted it with as 
iktle fcruplc, ka he did many Guttoms and infti- 
tuttom purely Egyptian. He bad to do with A 
lebellbus but a fuperftitious, people. In the fidi 
character, they made it neceflary that he fhould 
negled: nothing which nught add weight to bis 
ordinances, and contribute to keep them in awe* 
Ifi the fetioiid, their djrpo&tion was extremely pro^ 
per to receive fiuh a doiSrioc, and to be influenced 
lay it. Shall we lay that an hypothcfi^ of &ture 
xewards and puniihmcnts was ufelefs among a 
people who lived under a theocracy, and that the 
&ture judge of other people was their immediate 
judge and kii^, who refided in the midft of them, 
and who dealed out rewards and punifliments on 
every occafion ? Why thcQ were fo many precaUi. 
tions taken ? Why was a folcmn covenant made 
with God, as with a temporal prince' ? Why were 
fo many promifes and threatenings of rewards and 
punilhments, temporal indeed, but future aftd 
contingent, as we find in tht book of DcuteR*^ 
nomy» 
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fi^mjr, moft pathetically held out by Mosasf 
Would there have been any more impropriety in 
iioVding out thofe of one kind, thui thoie of ano^ 
ther, becaulb the Supreme Being, who di^>o&d 
and ordered both; was in a particular manner prci- 
ient Smong them i Would an additicm of reward* 
*nd ptinifliment& tnore remote, but eternal, and 
in all refpefte'far greater, to the catalogue, have 
had no eSeSti I think neither of thele things 
tan be faid; 

What fhall we iay then ? How came it to pa(i 
this addition was not made ? I will mention what 
occurs to me, and Ihall not be ovef folicitous 
About the weight that my refle^on may deferve. 
i£ the dodrines of the immortality of the foul. 
And of a future ftate, had been revealed to Mosbsi 
that he might teach them to the Ifraelites, he 
Would have taught tfaem moft certainly. But he 
did not teach them. They were, therefore, noC 
iwrealed to him. Why they were not fo revealed 
feme pert divine* or other^ will be ready to teU 
you. For me, I dare not prefume to guels. But 
this I may prefume to advance, that, fince thefe 
doftrines were not revealed by God to his ferrant 
Moses, it is highly probable that this legiflator 
made a fcruple of teaching them to the Ifraelitesj' 
howfoever well Inftruded he might be in them 
himfclf, and howfoever ufeful to government be 
tnight think them. Thefuperftitious and idolai- 
trous rites of the Egyptians, like thofe of other 
jiationst were founded on the polytheifm and the 
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mythology ttiac prevailed, and were fuffcred tA 
prevail, among the vulgar, and that made the futn 
of their religion. It feemed to be a point of po- 
licy to direct: all thefe abfurd opinions and prac- 
tices to the fervice of gorernment, inltead of at- 
tempting to root them ouL But then the great 
diffinvDcc between rude and ignorant nations, and 
fuch as were civilifed and learned like the egyp- 
tian, feems to have been this, that the former 
had no other fydem of religion than thefe abfurd 
opinions and praAices, whereas the latter had an 
inward, as well as an outward, doftrine; There 
is reafon to believe tliat natural theolc^ and oa* 
curat reli^on had been taught and praftiled in the 
anttent theban dynally % and it is probable that 
they continued to be an inward doftrine ;n the reft 
of Egypt, whillt polytheifm, idolatry, and aU 
the myfteiies, alt the impieties, and all the follies 
of magic, were the outward dodlrine. Moses 
might be let into a knowledge of both, and under 
the patronage of the princcfs, whofe foundling he 
.was, he might be initiated into tht^e myfteries, 
where the fecret doArine alone was uught, and the 
outward was exploded. But we cannot imagine 
that the children of Ifrael, in general, enjoyed the 
fame privilege, nor that the matters were fo lavifh 
to their Oaves of a favor fo diftinguilhed, and oftea 
lb hard to obtain. No. The children of Ifrael 
knew nothing more than the outfide of the reli- 
gion of Egypt : and if the dodrine we fpeak of 
-was known to them, it was known only in the 
fupcrfticious rites, and with all the fabulous cir^ 
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•baitaftances in which it was dreaid up and prc- 
fcnted to vulgar belief. It would have been haid, 
dierefore, to teach, or to reoew this dodrine in 
the minds of the Ifraelitea, without giving them 
OT occalion the more to recal the polytheiftical 
fables, and praftife the idolatrous rites they had 
learned during their captivity. Rites and cere- 
monies are often fo equivocal, that they may be 
applied to very different do^rines. But when 
diey are fo clofely connected with one; doSrinc, 
that they are not applicable to another, to teach 
the doctrine is, in fome fort, to teach the rites 
and ceremonies, and to authorife the fables on 
which they are founded. Moses, therefore, being 
at liberty* to teach this doflrine of rewards and 
punishments in a future ftate, or not to teach it, 
iiught very well chufe the latter j though he in- 
dulged the Ili-aelites, on account of the hardoefi 
of their hearts, and by the divine permiffion, as it 
is prefumed, in feveral obfervances and cuftoms 
■which did not lead direftly, though even they did 
fo perhaps in confequence, to the polytheifm an4 
idolatry of Egypt. But I return to Greece. 

XXX. 

npHE feeds of artificial theelc^ and fupcrfti- 
tious devotion, for they go always together, 
which Orphfus and other cgyptian miCionarics 
had fowed, were cultivated by theiftical philofo- 
phers, and the doftrine of a future ftate particu- 
larly. If Pythagoras reported that the foul 
Pa of 
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of Hesiod wa» tied to. a brazen column, and tJirf- 
foul of Homer hung upon a tree, for their teme- 
rity in afcribing human paffions, and the rule* of 
human conduft even to the father of gods and 
men, as fomc traditions fay ; one would be tempted 
to think that he applied this dodrine of a future 
ftatc to enforce natural religion alone. But we- 
ftould deceive ouifelvcs greatly if we thought fo. 
We have none of his writings, if he did write. 
But we know from Diogenes Laertius, from 
Porphyry, from JamblIchus, and from other 
authorities, that he imported from Egypt and 
the eaftern nations an immenfe ftock of the theo- 
logy and fuperftitimi which were in vogue amongft 
them. If infpiration was not the leaft, it wag 
Hot the greateft, of his pretenfions. He inveloped 
^is dodrines in myftery, to make them pafs for 
divine, laid the foundations of them out of the 
ken of human reafon, and acquired a oreat repu- 
tation in metaphyfics and divine philofophy, by 
the ufual method, by not being underftood. 

I PASS to Socrates and Plato. . The firft de- 
voted himielf to the reformation of his country- 
men with unexampled zeal : and as St. Paul was 
the apoftle of the gentiles in revealed, we may 
fay that Socrates was the fame in natural, reli- 
gion. There was greater fimplicity, and lefc heat 
of imagination, in the mafter than in the fcholar. 
Sober profc was the language of one. A poetical 
cnthuliafm was that of the other. One was fitter 
to reform his own age by his difcoories, the other to 
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txcite the admiration of pofterity by his writings. 
Good -fenfe and truth ferved the purpofc of one 
much le6, than wit and beauty of ftyle ferved the 
purpofe of the other. The very exiravagaiiciet 
of Plato, for which he deferred at leaft as much 
as HoMiR to be baniftied out of his own Utopia, 
recommended him to after-ages i and there have 
been many, as there arc ftill fome, who would 
lay, like Tully^ in one of his rants, *' errare me- 
" hcrcule malo cum Flatone, quam cum iflis vera 
" fcntirc," flut, notwithftanding the difference I 
niak'e,' and which is true in general, between 
diefe philofophers, notwithftanding the accufation 
which Xenophon, who took minutes of the dif^ 
courfes of Socrates, laid againft Plato for cor- 
rupting the doftrinc of their common mafter, it 
Is certain, and Xenophon himfelf might be 
brought to prove, that if Socrates did not fay 
every thing which Plato made him fay, yet he 
Joft himfelf fometimcs in clouds of metaphyfics, as 
much as he was afraid to do in thofe of phyfics, 
from whence he has been fo much applauded for 
bringing philofophy down to the affairs of human 
)ife, to things of real ufe, and to knowledge within 
Dur reach. How could it be otherwife i Socra-. 
TBS was a great reafoncr a priori, as well as Plato, 
even in the eftablilhment of natural religion. To 
contemplate God, or the eternal ideas which exift 
in God, and to abftrad the foul from corporeal 
icnfe, were toon niade, by the encouragement which 
this fchool, the fcnate of philofophy, gave to 
fuch theology, the two great objefts of itj fo 
p 3 that 
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that the beft of theiftical philofophers were !n 
effefl: eunomians, long before that bifliop of 
Cyzicufi lived, who boafted that he knew God 
as well as God knew iiimfelf. Such were the 
principles of that artificial ihcology which the 
Greeks had brought from Egypt and Afia, which 
thcf carried back thicher with all their own ini- 
provcments, which was difperfed from thefe coun- 
tries norch and fouth> ealt and weft, and in the glare 
c^ which men loft fighc of natural religion. 

What philofophers began* priefts carried on 
with no fmall advantage to themfelvcs, but with- 
out any to religion. I will not fay, as generally 
as fomc have done, diat they made it no part of 
their bufinefs to teach the people virtue, nor any 
thilig more than the tricks of religion *, becaufe 
it is Dotftriftiy true, and Mr. Locke, in his zeal 
againft prieftcraft, afierted a litde too much. The 
fchools of the philofophers were indeed the fchools 
of morality ; but even the tricks of religion had 
fome intention to promote it. This only I will 
fay, and it Is enough. The reformation of man- 
kind was not their prinpipal »m, uid the little 
they did to deter men jrom vice was done in a 
method that could not fail to have, as in faft it 
had, a contrary effcdt The obfervation of cere- 
monies, of fealls, and folemnities that had no 
foundation in rcafon, and that were arbitrarily 
I»efcribed by ecclefiaftical difcipline, tho' fomc- 
tioies under the pretence of revelation, were made 

* Vii. Jtcafimab. of chnftiaiii^. 

the 
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Ifae chief means of pleaGng the gods, and of 
pacifying them when they were angry. From 
hence two great mtfchiefs arofe. Religion became 
form and ceremony, and the obfervation of forms 
and ceremonies of greater moment than the prac- 
tice of moral duties, though the prafiice of thefc 
was recommeoded too. This cannot be illuf- 
trated better than by the example of your church. 
No one can^^fay that Ihe allows men to cheat and 
to rob one another. On the contrary, Ihe re> 
quires that they fhould be juft in all their deal- 
ings. But yet abfolution for fraud or theft will 
be obtained from the prieft, who cannot give ic 
ioT eating a flice of meat on the vigil of ibme 
faint. Thus artiBcial theology and (uperftitioa 
opprelled true religion, and priefts found the fe- 
cret of perfuadiog mankind that God was better 
pleafed with obedipnce to their laws, than to his 
ewn. 

Thus too fins were multiplied, and with them 
fhe terrors of an inccDfed deity. But the fame 
priefts, who fpread the terrors, Ihewed eafy means 
of expiating the fins that caufed them. Where- 
ever fuperftition prevails, thofe fins which the 
priefts m^ke, by forbidding what the law of na- 
ture has left indifferent, or by impofing duties 
1 that have no relation to true religion, will be 
always ffteemed the greateft. Sins, therefor^ 
which arc DO fins, may be expiated very pro* 
petiy by punifhments which are no punifhments, 
.and feveral ceremonies performed may atpne for 
jcreral omitted.. But the abufe is abominable 
P 4 when. 
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when the fame expiation* and atonements are ap-^- 
plied to real fins, and priefts do little clfe thai^ 
difpenfe arbitrarily with the laws of nature, which 
are the laws of God. That no repentance was re- 
quired in thefe cafes by the pagan divines, I dq 
not fiiy* The very forms ufed in the celebration 
of their myfteries feem to Ihew that it was, and 
fhat the impenitent could not be initiated. But 
this very repentance was little, if any thing, more 
than matter of form, confeflion, fome temporary 
penance, ablutions, puriBcations, and other cncks 
of regeneration. Amendment, without thefe, was 
impraflicable or infufBcient^ and with thefe, which 
might be repeated as often as occafion required. 
ynnece0ary : fo that Mr. Locke had rea(bn to lay 
the priefts fold good pennyworths. On the whole, 
matter, if men were more powerfully allured to 
yirtue,'and deterred from vice, by the hopes and 
fears of a future ftate held out to every one iq 
particular, than they could b^ by the confcqucnces 
to mankind, in general, of obferving or violating 
natural religion, and by the force of civil laws j 
yet, in the religions we fpcak of. One part of the 
fy{l:em defeated the other. Some body has ob- 
terved, Mezehay I think, that the monftrou^ 
crimes fo frequent in the devout, that is in the 
bigott ages of the chriftian church, «ere encou- 
raged by this very dev6tion. Men were enough 
bigot* to believe that the pardon of God might 
be obtained for money, or poffeffions given to hii 
priefts, and that crimes of the blackeft dye might 
^ expiated by undertaking a pilgrimage, in per- 

fon» 
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paif or by proyy* to Rome, ad litnen apoftolof 
rum. This traffic, for fuch it was, became fa 
jfrequent, that, eyen in times )efs antieot, the 
phurch of Rome found ic neccfiary to publilh ^ 
tariff, or book of rates, which I have feen in 
print,* wherein the price is fet over againft every 
. fin, left purchafers diou]d be impofed upon ; an4 
fuch fins arc fpecified, as the moll polluted imar 
ginatiop would hardly conpeiye. If this abufe 
'yi3S not fo exorbitant in the pagan as in the chrif-r 
tian church, fomething of the fame kind muft 
have been praftifcd wherever men were taught tQ 
fear ^n angry God, and to believe^ at' the Dune 
time, that they could pacify him with offerings 
and facrifices, or, to ufe ^n expreffion of Plato's, 
f;ompound with him as they would >vith an ufurer. 

Thjs fingle reafon will account- better for the 
fmall progrcis that was made by the heathen phi- 
- lofophers in reforming mankind, than all thofe 
that Clarke brings. But there is another, and 
a greater, mifchief ftill behind. Religion gave 
occafion to atheifm, as dogmatifm did to fccpti- 
cifm. Superftitious worlhip, founded in abfurd 
opinions concerning the divine nature, had an 
pffedl in that age, which 1 wifli it had never had 
fince. DiAOORAs, for inftance, might aflume 
(hat fuch a fuperftitious worlhip as he beheld 
|»uld be paid to fiftitious gods alone ; and, feeing 
no other worlhip, he might conclude there wett 
po other gods. From the ridicfulous worfliip, 

* In the late Chaillss Bekhakd's library. 
■ "" jand 
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and the abfurd theology that prevailed ia all the . 
countries they knew, (30th he, and Thiodorvs, 
who lived more' than twenty olympiads after htm, 
imd many more avowed or concealed atheifts, 
might draw the fame condufions, and be mad 
enough not to difeern that a few local obfcrvations 
were not fufficient to invalidate a propofiticm that 
Blight be true independently of them, and that 
th«e might be a God, and a true worfbip of him> 
tho* all the gods of Oreece were fiAitious, and thq 
adoration of them was mere fuperftition, 

Thise men were plunged at once, and by in- 
dignation, as it were, into atheifm } whilft others 
went into it by dint of phitofophical reBnements 
more leifurely, lels diredly, and fome of them 
againft the primitive dodrines of their ow^ 
^hools. 

■ XXXI. 

T £T us confider what happened in the aca^' 
demy, and what the cpnfequence was of all 
that metapb]ilic,al theology which the founder of it 
was fuppofed, by his immediate fucceflbrs, and by 
other philofophers,, to have taught dogmatically. 
If Speusippus, Xekockat^s, Ci^at^s, Grantor, 
and PoLEMo, did not teach exactly the fame dc^- 
mas, they taught on the fame principles of chit 
merical knowledge that their founder had done i 
^nd, m this fenfc, it might be faid, quae acceper 
rant tuebantur. Other fei^s of dogmatifts arofe 
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tC the fame time, and among the reft onewhich- 
gave a principal occafioa to that revolution in the 
academy which Arcesilaus began, and Car- 
MEADEs improved. The led, I mean, was that 
of the Stoics, concerning whom it is true to fajr,' 
that their theology and their moral philofophy 
were alike abfurd. By one they drew the divinity 
down to be a fort of plafttc, intelligent, fiery na- 
ture. By the other, they ftraincd their notions 
of human wifdom and virtue fo high, that man 
■v/tis obliged to God for neither : he gave them to 
himfelf, and God and taan were in thcfe re^Q^ 
nearly on a level. 

^ENO, wlwJToundedthePortic, had been an au- 
ditor in the academy, and was accufed of pirating 
his philolbphy from the lelTons of Xenocrates 
and FoLEMOj when he fet up his fchool as a rival 
to the oiher. Polemo h&d taught that the world 
was God, for inftance t and Zeho had adopted 
this among other extravagancies. When the con^ 
tcft ran high between him and Arcesilaits, the 
latter faw by this inftance, and by many, that be 
lay under a double difadvantage. He had the 
dodrines of his own fchool to defend ; and it was 
no eafy calk to defend, by reafon, a fyftem of 
imagination. His adveriarics had often the au- 
thority of his own fchool, and of the founder of 
it, to urge againft him, when he attacked thetn 
even in their weakeft parts. He changed, there- 
fore, his method of philofophifing. No matter 
^^ether he did i^ as' Lveviivs fays, by intro- 
■ ' . duping 
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ducing a new one, or» as Ciczro affirms,* by 
reviving and avowing the old one. When the 
inaxim was eftabliQied, that nothing could be 
known, " nihil ct^nofci, nihil percipi, nihil fcirt 
** poffe," the academicians could always attack, 
)uid nevet be attacked. This I take to have been 
the [wUtical fecret of Arcesilaus. But whatever 
his fecret was, he efiablifhed fcepcicifm : and So- 
CRATis and Plato had given him but too much 
leafon to make it the academical principle. As 
there was little di&rence, except in name, betfreeil 
the fecond and third academy, fo there was little, 
that it is eafj- or worth our while to alccrtaih, be-i 
tween this feA, and another founded about the 
fame time by that melancholy mat3«Mi PymiQ. 
One acknowledged probability : twtti denied cer- 
Ipunty. 

Thb Fyrrhonian is agunft all fides t and alt 
fides are againft him. He is a common enemy, 
.♦* hoftis philofophici generis." The academician 
would pafs, if he could, for a neuter, who is for 
no fide, nor againft any j or etfe for a trimmer, 
vho changes fides often, and finds the probable 
ibmetimes on ooe^ fometimes on the other. Titll v» 
moft of whofe works are come down to us, is 9 
flanding portrait in our fight of the true academi- 
cian. In his Academical queftions he oppofes to 
LuCTJLLus the variety and the repugnancy of all 
the fihilofophical fyfiemsl Jn his booths about 

* In Kidcfq, 
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the nature of the gods, he makes Cotta oppofe the 
Bpicureans and the Stoicians both in their turns; 
The conclufion is always ^^inft embracing any 
of thefe fyftems : and fo far doubtlefs he concluded 
well. But here lay the error. When he aflented 
to the probability of fome, and to the certunty of 
nopropofititfn whatever, he confounded truth with 
falfehood, as Lucullvs objeds to him that he 
did; juft as much as the feA of Locullvs, or 
any other dogmatifts, who put everything thcf 
advanced into the fame clals of . certainty. The 
Stoicians would haveaflented to this proportions'. 
" it is now light in a full funfliine," with the fame 
aOiirance, and with no more than they would have 
allented at any other time to this, ** the world is 
*• a wife being." Such has been the dogmatical 
impertinence, for it deferves this name, of all thole 
in every age, and in every feiS of philofophy or 
reli^on, who have imagined they could impofe 
by authority, or who have had the affectation of 
framing, complete fyftems concerning the univer- 
fal order and ftate of things, divine and human.' 
It is this pradice which has laid'the men who fub- 
mitted to it under a fort of intcUeftual tyranny,' 
and which has driven tho&, who have not fiib- 
mitted to it, into a fort of intelleftual anarchy. 
The fault of all lies at the door of the dogmatift ; 
for there is in fcience, as there is in government, 
a middle between tyranny and anarchy, far better 
than either of them. I will explain myfelf by two 
examples : and they fhall be very modern, that 
the antients may not blulh atone. 

Ohb 
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One of the Ckozats; a family well known a£ 
Paris, went to take his leave of GtBMEHT the 
eleventh, before he returned from Rome. The 
holy father afked^ whether he had finifhcd lua 
porchide of a certain coUedion a£ paintings i Cro' 
ZAT anfwercd, th^ he had not -, that there were 
feveral obfcene pieces in the colle&ioni and that 
the confelTors in his country would not allow 
him to keep them. The pope Te3e<ft:ed on this . 
occafion, with no fmall concern, on the, number- 
of Janfenifts, who teach a more rigid morality, 
and who abound in the church of France. How- 
cvcTi laid the pontifij ypu might conclude your 
purchafe, bccaufe it would be eafy to fell fuch of 
tbofe paintings, as your eonfeJK>r would not fuffer 
you to keep. Cxozat replied, that the fame con- 
fefibrs, who would not iuAer him to keep them, 
would as Ittde permit him to fell them, and there. 
by. contribute to the fin of another. Clement 
fmiled at the fcruple, and propofed an expedient. 
Though your confeflbr, faid his holincfs, Ihould ob- 
jeft, if you fold ihefe piftures to catholics, he 
could have no objeflion to make, if you fold them 
to heretics, to the EngliOi for inftance. That is, 
the Englifli neither believe in mc, nor in any thing 
like me ; th^y had, therefore, as good believe in 
nothing : they are, therefore, damned -, and a fin 
the more will do none of them any great barm. 

The other example fhall be that of a better di- 
vine perhaps than rfie pope, but of as great a dc^ 
matift." 
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tamtift.- Clarke undertook to deoionflrate iioc 
only the being and attributes of God, 'and the 
obligations of natural reli^on, by reafon ; but even 
the truth and certainty of chrifttao revelation. Now 
the latter of thefe being his ultimate view, it was 
neceflary that he Oiould prove the two firft in fuch 
a manner, and by fuch ai^utnents, as were not 
always the befl; and molt perfualive, but were the 
fitteft to demotlftrate, on pretended grounds of 
reafon, fuch a fcheme, order, and ftate of thing* 
as were agreeable to chriftian revelation, and to 
the received principles of the church. If he could 
not carry reafon with him throughout, he relieved 
to carry fome appearances of it : and for that pur- 
pofe he argues in fuch a manner, and attempts to 
eftablifb fuch notions from the Brft, as he flattered 
himfelf would fecure thefe appearances to him on 
every part of his fubjefb, aOifted with all the IkilJ^ 
iW the fubtilty, and all the plauiability, he was able 
to employ. When he is to prove that the firft 
cau& 1%. an intelligent caufe, without which he had 
proved in effe^ nothing, he has recourfe to ai^u- 
ments a pofteriori. There are, indeed, no others 
and he owns as much : for which reafon he might 
have been more favourable to them, than I have 
obferved already that he was. But he could not 
have cftabliflicd by them fome things, that he 
hoped to eftablilh by the others, as I fhall have 
occalion to Ibew more fully when I come to vin- 
"dica^e providence againft the joint accufations of 
athcifts and divines. All that I mean, and that h 
to my purpofc to obferve here, is this. A neccf- 
c fury 
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&ry connedion between the natural and moral a& 
tributes of God, no man, who believes in hmt 
fcill deny ; ali the perfeftions of an all-perftft 
Being muft be coniiftent and connected % to be 
otherwife would be imperfcftion. Divines, there- 
fore will have nothing on this head with whicti 
to reproach any true athcift; and they had beft take 
care that the true theiO: has no juft occafioh to re- 
proach them fot fetting thefe attributes at variance^ 
u he might have, if he followed the rule ClahkB • . 
quotes from Tvlly *, and confidered the confe- 
quences of their opinions, without regarding what 
they affirm, nor how honourably they may feem to 
fpeafc of fome pariicular attributes of God f . But 
that which may be reproached to Clarke, and 
for which I produce his example, is, that when he 
has afferted jufticc, and goodnefi, and the reft o^ ■ 
the moral attributes, to be in God juft what they . 
are in our imperfeft, unfteady, complex ideas i 
when he has aflcrted that the rule, according to 
which God exercifca thefe attributes, the nature 
and reafon of things refuUing from the fitnefs and 
unfitnefs of their relations, is obvious to the un- 
derftandinf^ of all intelligent beings ; and when ht 
has rather repeated thefe bold propofiiions over 
and over than proved them (for how fliould he 
prove them?) he triumphs in this foolifh ^nd 
wicked rhodomontade, that the man who denies 

* Qoafi ego id curem qmA ille uat a^ut ne^ ; illnd qoaerv 
^tud a confeDtaocmn fit dicere. De ia* 1< 11., 
f Evld. p. 23. 

tU 
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Vic moral attributes, fuch as he makes them to be, 
for moral attributes, in general, are not conccf- 
hcd, may be reduced to a neceOity of denying the 
natural likewlfe, and confequently into ^l^luu 
atheifm. YoDr pope pretends to make univcrf^ 
and infallible decrees in m&tters of religioo ; out 
doctor infallible dcmonftrations : and both of theij[i 
fend erery one to the devil who does not beliete 
in them, and in all cafes like them. 

XXXII. 

'■J^HOUGH i do not bcfieTC Plato to have been 
a dt^tnatift, even when he appears fuch, on 
the faith of St. Austin, any more than I believe 
AitcEsiLADS to have dilgutfed his real fentiments, 
and to have continued a dogmatill, even when he 
avowed fcepticifm, on the faith of the laihe faint, 
or of a pafiage in Sextus Empiricus i yet muft ic 
be owned that Socrates and he laid the founda- 
non of a metaphyseal dogmatifm, which the lat- 
ter Pythagoricians and Flatonicians revived long 
afterwards, and which prevails to this day. Ic was 
a mamm of theirs, that we may have knowledge 
concerning things perceptible by intellect, but opi- 
nion only concerning things perceptible by fenfe ; 
and it was on the ftrcngth of this maxim, perhaps, 
that the former, after he had brought philofopljy 
down from the clouds, went up thither again tf> 
6nd the principles of morality, and the rules qf 
human life. . "Whether we pretend, like tbofe phi- 
kfophers, to contemplate immaterial forms, and 
Yoi. IV. Q, the 
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the eternal ideal architypes that ex'ift in God, of 
vhether we aflerc that all the relations of thii^s 
appear to us what thejr are abfoluteljr and necelTa- 
rily in themfelves, there is an infallible, though hu- 
man, criterion cftabliflied, to which, fays Clarke, 
and he quotts the bible for it, even God himieUf 
appeals. 

From fuch knowledge as thts, knowledge which 
no man ever had, or couM have, the whole 
fyftem of artificial theology, which corrupted na- 
tural religion, Was deduced. Ic ferved in no fort 
-to promote the reformation of mankind, and it 
involved the profcflbrs of it in a thoufand diificul- 
:ties and difputes that rendered them ridiculous to 
.one another, and every one perhaps to himfelf, un- 
'lefs there were fome as enthu&aftical and as mad 
'in thofe days as Plotinos, Porphyrv, Jambli- 
CHOS, and others grew to be, after the beginning 
of chrifiianity. Thus it came about that the great 
theological, that is, the platonic, fchool went from 
one extreme into another. It fuited the vanity of 
tbefe philofophers better to afTert that nothing was 
to be known in general, than to own that the re- 
-putation of their fchool in particular had been 
raifed on a fantaftic Icience : and after exercifiog 
■their wit to prove that they were mailers of divine 
knowledge, they exercifcdit to prove that thqr 
knew nothing, no not the exigence of a Supreme 
Being. 

The truth ii, that the philofophy of the acade- 
my became little more than an exercife of wit and 

elQ- 
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fetoquetice. Tullv purges himfelf, in one placr, 
ifrom the imputation of engaging in the acadcmi- 
fcal fcft on thefe motives, or on that of loving to 
difpute*; and yet he confefleS} iri the fecond 
Tufculant that the cuilom of difputihg on every 
fide pleafed hini, becaufe it was '* maxima dicendi 
*' cxercitatio." But whatever engaged him in it^ 
his engagements carried him very far, as wc may 
fee in his books Of the nature of the gods. I cite 
thefe, faetaufc they fcrve extremely to my purpcrfc, 
which is to fhetv, by cohtrafting the Stoicians and 
Ihe Academicians together (for the Epicureans 
cannot have their place here, though they too "were 
dc^matifts) how unfit the philofophcrs of both 
thefe fchools Were, from very oppofite caufcs and 
different extremes, to eftabliih the fundamental 
principle of true religion, or indeed to eftabliih 
"any thing. The difcourfe of Balbus is a rhap-, 
fody of fenfe and nonfenfe,- of very good argu- 
ments a pollei'iori that there is a God, " efle ali- 
" quod numen praeftantiflimae mentis," of fophi^ 
ftical fyllogiftns to prove the fame thing a priori, 
and of idle traditions, gravely produced to con- 
firm the whole by fa£t at well as r^aibn. All this 
he advances with equal alTurante, the weak and the 
ftrong, the falfe and the true. Balbus could do 
no otherwife. Hi had the laflc of explaining and 
defending artificial, not natural, theology j fuper- 
ftition, not religion. He was obliged, therefore, 

* Qftentadoiie aliqoa . . . antfiudto cerundi. 
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as afl they are wbofe ultimate end is error, to pro- 
ceed from the firft on principles ill aflumcd, to rea- . 
fon falfely, and to conclude precarioufly, but dc^* 
maticilly. The difcouric of Cotta .is an in- 
genious declamation, wherein he refutes the ftoical 
I'yllem, and renders it ridiculous. But then he 
difputes &> vehemently againft id and his arguments 
extend fo far, that Tullv * makes his own bro^ 
-ther accufe the poattflr direftly, and himfelf by 
confequence indireAly, of atheifm. ** Studio . 
*' contra ftoicos differehdi, deos mihi videtur fiiQ- 
** ditus tollcre." What fays Tully in his own 
name ? He tells hia brother that Cotta difputes 
in that manner, rather to confute the Stoics, than 
to deftroy the religion of mankind "... magis ... 
*' quam uc hominum deleat religionem." But 
QuiMTUs anfwers, that is, Tullv makes him 
anfwer, he was not the bubble of an artifice, em- 
ployed to fave the appearance of d^aiting from 
the public reUgious inftitutions, " ne communi 
*' jure migrate videatur." When you join to this 
thort converfation, [he expreflion, which concludes 
the third book Of the nature of the gods, where 
Tullv fays very drily, that the difpuution of 
Balbus fecmed to him the moll probable, ** ad 
*' veritatis fimilitudinem propenfior,"- you will ke 
that, if the academicians did not profds atheifm, 
becaufe they could profeis nothing, yet fbme of 
them might efteem this to be the moft probable 
opinion, as Tullt efteemed that of theifm to bc^ 
cvenwhen the abfurdities of the pontic wercMendcd 

• De DiVin. 1. i. 

with 
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vith it or deduced from it. Thus doubt con- 
cerning the exifUnce of any fuperior Being arofo 
in the fame fchool, from which fo much artificial 
theology had been propagated : and the fublime 
dodrines of the divine Fz-ato ended in arrant 
fce[Kicifm, as thejr led to it, and as be defigned 
they IhouJd, if the man in the world who admired 
him the moft, who feemcd to have lived with him, 
and who would rather have erred with him, than 
have been in the right with others, all which are 
Tully's own profeilionSi knew him better thai) 
St. Austin or any modem pedant. 

XXXIII. 

npHESE firft and crude rcfleaions may be 
fufficient to ftiew that the heathen philolo. 
phers were not unable to reform mankind, for the 
reafons given by Dr. Clarke, but for reaions of 
.a very different kind, I might even have faved 
myfclf the trouble perhaps of defcending into fo 
many particulars ; fmce it would have been not 
only an anfwer ad hominem, but a full anfwer 
to all that can be urged in favor of the fame hypo- ' 
thefis, to have afked, whether the reformation, 
which heathen philolbphers could not bring about 
effeftually, has-been cfFeftcd under ihcjcwifti and 
chriftian'difpenfationi p Under thefe, all the know- 
ledge, and all the meaas, which are afllimed to bo 
necefl&ry, and to have been deficient in the ilate 
' c^ ptgantfm, as well as fpme means rciWy wanting 
to tbephilofophcrs, were amply fopplied. 

0^3 CoN- 
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Consider judaifm as a religion given by Go4 
himfclf, in the moll oftenfible manner, to a peo- 
ple whom he chofe to be his peculiar people, whom 
he icparated from the reft of mankind, and with 
whom he made a folemn covenant. Confider the 
whole feries of miracles, that were wrought to con- 
vince, to pcrfuade, to affift and defend, to reward 
and to punifh, this people occaGonally. Add to 
alt this, that God exercifed kingly power amongft 
them for a time, and that the Shecinah, or his 
divine prefence over the mercy-feat, contiiiued 
amongft them till the deftruftion of their firft 
temple. Confider this, and then ccnfider that 
their hiftory is little elfe than a relation of their 
rebelling and repenting, of their pronenefs to onp^ 
and of the extreme difficulty with which they were 
drawn, even by fupernatural means, to the other, 
Confider that thcfe rebellions were not thofe of 
particular men, furprifed and hurried into dif- 
obedience by their paffions, but national deliberate 
violations of the law and defiances of the Supreme 
Being. Is it^olTible that any one, who believes 
the hiftory of the bible true, ftiould believe, after 
he has read it, that the want of a divine authority, 
and of a principle higher than reafon, hindered the 
heathen philofophers from reforming the world 
effcftuallyi that they -would have fucceeded,, if 
they had really had them, as they fometimes pre- 
tended to them i and that, for this reafon, which 
they were fagacious enough to difcovcr, they dc- 
fired and cxpeded a revelation f Surely it is im- 
poffible. Thb 
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The Jews had not fuch continual and imme- 
diate communications with God by their high 
prieft and their prophets, after their return from, 
the babylonian captivity, as before ilj neither 
were they eyc-witneflcs of fuch frequent manifefta- 
tions of his glory and power, as their fathers had 
been ; and yet what a reformation, in point of re_ 
ligion, was wrought among them after the rc- 
eftabliflimcnt of their church and ftate ? How 
much more zealoully and fteadily were they at- 
tached to their law ? This difference was owing, 
no doubt, to the inftitution of fynagogucs in ever/ 
. place where a congregation of ten perfons could be 
affembled, and to other improvements of their 
ecclefiaftical difcipline and worfhip, which had a^ 
wonderful fffeft on the fpirlt of the people, raifed 
it to enthufiafm, but preferved it orthodox. So- 
crates and Plato then, to quote no others of 
the heathen philofophers, might have had the fame 
fuccefs in reforming the manners of men, and. in 
rcftorjng the purity of natural religion at Athens,' 
without any divine milTion, that Esdras and Ne- 
HEMiAS had at Jerufalem in reviving and im- 
proving more eflfcaually thp ceremonies and ol>' 
fervanccs of judaifm, by means which experience 
and good policy fuggefted to them, if the twp 
Greeks had been, as the two Jews were, the le- 
gillators and fccond founders of their commoq-t' 
wealth. 

There is fo little pretence to draw the OiadoW, 
, ^f a^ argument from the inefre£tu4 endeavours 
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of the heathen philofophcrs to reform the world^ 
that the world has not been effeftually reformed, 
nor any one nation in it, even by the promulga- 
tion of the gofpel, even where chriftianity has flo- 
riflied moft in fpcculation an4 external devotion. 
,^ The Son of God, God himfelf, came upon earth, 
tfas born of a woman,' lived among men, preachet) 
a ne* covenant, wrought miracles, fcnt his difci- 
pies to all nations, who eftablilhed his churcl^ 
among them. What has happened ? This church 
has been fo far from reforming mankind, that it 
ilood in need of being itfcif reformed as toon as ic 
^as eftabliflied. The gates of hell have not yet 
prevailed againft it, and we art to believe that 
they never will. But the gates oif hell have Ihook 
it extremely in all ages, and the prince of hell has 
ihade, from the firft, moft terrible incurfions within 
the pale of it. Much zeal has been cxpreHed about 
articles of faith, much regard has been paid to the 
outward fervice of God \ and wealth, and power, 
and pomp, and dignity have been lavifhly beftowec^ 
6n an order of men, who a6e<£t to be thought fuc- 
ceSbrs to the apoftlesj and whofe inftiiution i$ 
ivowedly direftcd to reform the manners of men, 
as well as'to preferve the purity of faith. Every d&-_ 
Je£t, except that of not living up to their doftrines, 
%/liich is fup|)ofed to have rendered the preachers 
of natul-al religion incapable of reforming the 
World,' lias been Tupplied in the preachers of re- 
vealed religion. The doftrines of thefe men have 
been ceruinly enforced by a divine authority : and 
th^. 
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fhcy have be^ ^ffift^d by an higher principle than 
philt^ophjr and bare reafon- They had antiendy 
all the advantages of oppoGtion and perfecuticm. 
They, have enjoyed ever Gnce, and during a courfe 
pf ifourteen ceotqciea, all ihofe of fuf^rt and of 
favour from civil government^ and of Mind fub- 
piillioii froAf fhe people. . With all tbefe advan- 
tages they have not wrought a more efiedual re- 
igmiuion. Morality has not been better taught 
by them* nof better pradifed under their influence. 
Pa the contraiy, having united iq themfclves the 
two charaAers of philofophers and priefts, thqr 
have often Sacrificed the former to the latter, not 
for the, fake of revealed tcligion, which ii fyatided 
pn natural* and can require no fuch facrificet bu^ 
like the piielts of paganifm* for the fake of their 
paft. 

ExAMt>f.fS will be brought, I know, in oppo- 
fition to what is here advanced. Examples of a 
fcligious zeal, which prevailed among all the 
primitive chriilians to fuch a degree, that though 
feme of them declined, many of them courted, 
martyrdom ; examples of particular men, who 
have deferved a fort of apotheofis for the purity 
pf their doctrines and the fandity of their lives : 
and examples, on the other hand, of pagan fero- 
city and cruelty, contrafted with chriftian mode- 
ration and charity. It would not be hard, but tc 
Vrould be a long and invidious ufk, to &ew, in a 
yariety of indances, how panially thefe examples 
are produced, and thefe . comparifons are made, 
j^t "US be concent with a few general reflcflions. 

That 
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That a religious and cnthtifullical zeal animated 
ouny of the primitive chr^ans, both the ortho- 
dox and the heretics, is moft certain. But to 
make the exannple prove what it is dePigned 'to ' 
prove, this zeal Ihould hav^ been fingular, a pe- 
culiar cfk& of chrifljan revelation : whereas no- 
thing is, nor has been ever, more common. The 
zeal of the Jews, whilft they lived in the midft 
of revelations, and miracles, was not comparable 
to that which they Ihewed when they had nothing 
but the foolilh comments of their milhnical doc- 
tors, inllead of one, and cnthuflaftical viHons 
«nd fuperftitious figns inftead of the other. We 
jhall find the fame if we go for examples to many 
of the pagan nations, We Oiall find not only- 
particular men, but whole bodies of men, among - 
them, as well as among Chrifllans, ready to d^-. 
vote themfetves to death, not only for their ab; 
furd religions, but for their attachment to a party, 
or to the moft whimfical point of imaginary ho-; 
nour. It is not much to that of revelatioii, there- 
for^, to afcribe to it what may be the effeft of 
impofture and error : and enthufiafm is no more 
a proof of true religion, than martyrdom is of a, 
good caule. 

The examples of men, reputed faints for the 
purity of their dodlrine and the holy aufterity of 
their lives, will avail as little to fliew that the 
chriftian revelation reformed the world any more, 
than the endeavours of heathen philofophers. 
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Tfeeir doftrines, the doftrincs of thcfc faints I 
nifafi, were fuch as related either to the mcta- 
pltylical fpeculations of theology, and to the 
practice of ceremonies and rites eftablilhed fcv^ 
outward worlhip and eccldlaftical difcipline, or 
to ipojal obligations and the duties of natural re- 
ligion. About the firft, and fecond, it muft be 
confelTed that the paftors of the church were ia 
thofe days, as they arc in ours, ewremely intent 
But the difputes th^t arofe among them, on all 
fuch occagons, and [he fcandal with which they 
were carried on by all fides, leave it very doubtful 
to whom this purity is to be afcribed ; and much 
more probable chat it was to be afcribed to-none. 
It feems that no fide had a good claim to it, in 
many cafes, whilft the difputes lafted. When 
they were determined by councils, however diis 
(Jetermination was procured, a ftandard of puritjr 
was alTumed to be fi](ed } and authority did what 
neither reafon nor revelation could do, it afco'o 
tained orthodoxy in belief and pra^ice, till new 
difputes arofe, or till old ones were revived. 
Thefe doftrines and fhefe rices have been fo far 
from reforming t[>e world, thar they have pro- 
moted, by the difputes raifed about them, more 
hatred, malice, and uncharitablenefa, than ever 
was in ic before. They have diminifhed the 
flames neither of ambition nor avarice. They 
have added freih fuel to them, and have kindled 
new flames of their own. In fhort, the examples 
of thefe faints, with refpe£t to thefe doftrines, 
^ill never prove t^ utility of revelation: and 
■ " jmth' 
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with refpcA to thofe that regard moral obliga-' 
COM, aiid the duties of natural religion, thejr 
either negJedled them, or taught them more im- 
pcrieflly than fevcrai of the heathen philofophcrs. 
"When I iif that they neglcAed thecn, this I mean : 
The theolf^y contained in the gofpcl lies in a 
very narrow compafs. It is marvetlous, indeed* 
but it is plain : and it is employed, throughout, 
to enforce natural rel^ion. This feemt to be the 
end, and revealed religion the means ; both which 
it would have been for the honour of chriftianity 
and for the good of mankind to have left fo. 
But the laints, that have been quoted, took ma* 
ther courfe from the firft. Inftead of making 
theology, and the external duties of religion* 
ierve as means, they infifted on them as if know- 
ledge in metaphyfics, ceremony, and eccleliaftic^ 
dominicm had been the principal ends of revela- 
tion. They infifted on them fo conltantty and fo 
TOluminoufly, that natural religion held but the 
feccmd place in their fyftem, and that rtghteoufneff 
of faith became much more important than right-, 
eoufne^ of works. On this account we may fay 
that they neglcfted, in fome fort, the doctrines 
of natural religion : they pradtifed them ill, and 
they could fcarce fail to teach them both impcr- 
fe£tly and erroneoufly ; fince they derived them, 
a priori, from principles of their own theology, 
and from the ideas they framed of the divine at- 
tributes, inftead of deriving them, a pofteriori, 
from the conftitution of the human fyftcm. To 
Ais we muft afcribe the wild allegories, with 
which 
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which they perplexed the [^auieft didatn of re»- 
feo, the affei^ied reBnemencs, which are imprac- 
ticable in any national Sacietf, and the tnunoral 
do£krines which ought lo have been banilhed, 
with the fainc) w^ laaght then, out of all Ib- 
cieeies. The charge I bring is not that of paf- 
fion, nor prejudice, no, nor of ignorance, I an 
able to ]\i&t£y it in all it's parts, by fome iaftances : 
and if you would iec it made good by more, and 
by more learned authorities, confult fuch writen 
as Barbivkac, who was {u-oroked by a laucy 
monk to publifh his book. La moralitc des peres. 
Confult other critics, of whom there are many. 
Nay, confult the authors who deny this charge : 
and I will appeal to your judgment on what you 
find evisn in them, providsd you weigh the fafts 
in die balance of common Icnfe, and pay no re- 
gard to theh judgments. 

Thits much &r pivity of dodrine. Much 
Iffs needs to be Md about holinefs and au&riiy 
of li£e. The hiftories of faints have been in. all 
rc%iaafi, even more than thofe of any other emi- 
nent perfons, little better than panegyrical ro~ 
mances. The reafon of which is obvious enough: 
Ho man, for inftance, is (a filly, I prefuroe, it 
diia time, unlefs he be a roficrucian, as to giVC 
any more credit to the iHC^raphers of the egyp- 
tian hermits, Antohv and Paul, than to thofc 
of Pythaooras and Appollokius of Ttiyana. 
AU their iclatibns axe fi:a&d alike with the moft 
evident £dfebood«, cbc mo&. pacnle abfucditio, 

and 
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and (he groflcft fuperftirions : for many of theltf 
were common to Pagans, Jews, and Chriftiansi 
and yet the firft of the biographers I mention^ 
who yield in none of thefe refpe£ts to Porphvkyj 
Jamblichus, Fhilostratus, or any other com-i 
piler of lying legends, were famous faints, Atha- 
NASiusand Jerom. But further t if we allow 
the fan^ity and autlerity of ibme particular men, 
Dr of fomc particular orders of men, to have been» 
and to be, as great as they are reprefentcd, this 
nill be far from proving the reformation of the 
world by chriftianity. There were antiently^ 
among the heathens, chaldeans, gymnofophifls^ 
and others *, and there are now, both among them 
and the Mahometans, particular. men, and orders 
of men, of great fanftity of life, nay of greater 
than any among chriftians : if fanftity be to. be 
tneafured, as they who would make the objc&ion 
I anfwcr mcafure it, by aufterity. It b unnecef- 
iary to quote the Inftances, which are to be found 
'in alt our books of travels. Even Simeon Sty- 
LVTES, who flood fafting and praying on the 
top of a column fo many years together, has been 
outdone by multitudes. What now can be faid? 
-If thefe examples are not fufficient to prove tiiat 
heathen philofophers and mahometan dodors have 
reformed the world, will examples of the: fame, 
or of an inferior, kind prove that chriftianity 
has? 

It will not be faid, I think, that luxury and 
debauchery have been leflrained by chriftianity' 
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1c was a proverbial faying, *' Daphnicis moribua 
" vivere:" and Cassius, if I remember right, 
would not fuffer his army to encamp at Anuocb, 
' left his foldiers fiiould be corrupted by the man- 
nets of the place. But where is the court or city, 
in -which chriltianity is profcfled, to> which this 
pfarafe might not be applied f I know of nooc : 
nor is there any good reafon to beliere there wai 
any fuch antiently^ neither that of Const aktjite, 
whatever his panegyrift advances, nor that erf 
Charlemagne, tho* your church has thought fit 
for other reafons to make faints of both thefe 
-princes. Upon this, therefore, divines will be 
affaamed to infift, or may be eaftly made lb : fin^ 
it ia-notdiiHculcto Ihew them, that the men o£ 
their own order, who did not mend their mannen 
afterwards, were iamaus even in the fourth cen- 
tury for following thofe of Daphne. But it will 
be founded high, that the patience, moderation, 
and charity, which chriitianity infpires, foftened 
the turbulent, fierce, and cruel temper of paga- 
nifm -, and wrought, by doing this, a wonderful 
reforroadon in the world. You muft remember that 
this fa£t has been alTerted to be undeniable, and yec 
it is falfe : the very contrary is true. Constak- 
TiNE did, I believe, expert that the eftablilhment 
of the chriftian religion in the empire would have 
this cGc&. But his expectation proved vain : 
and I might appeal to the ecclefiaftical and civil 
hiftory of the iail: fourteen hundred years, that 
ifi, from his days to ours, to vouch for me. The 
whole tenor of them proves that revolts againft 
govern- 
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govemsienu snd dtlbrders of tvery kind, hai^ 
been at kayft as frcquanc io the cbriftian world tn 
in the pag«ni Tb^ were never more,- nor more 
w^uft, nor more crueU wars, than Chriftiaris have 
waged : asd tbe perfectiiions and maHacreS} that 
may be reproacbed to them, are fuch, in all cir- 
cumftanccB of inhumanity, as can be Reproached 
to no other people, except the Jewsj That any 
part ei tbcTe evils ought to be alcribed to gofpel- 
chriilianity, I neither fay nor believe. They caft- 
not be reooociled to the principles of it< But this 
X ft^t and believe, that the chriftian revelation 
has net el^ually refcu-med the world. There 
never was in itfclf a more rifible, nor in it*s con. 
ieqtiences a niore lamentable, abfurdity itnpofed 
on mankind than this, that a certain order of men 
fliould be inftituted, not only to prcfide in the 
emrcifes of public worfliip, and to exhortothera 
CO the pradice of their known duties ; but to 
think for.the reft, and to di^te opinions to them 
on njatters of nice fpeculation, concerning which 
they themfclves were never agreed, and which 
hvte ho immediate conne3ion with thefe known 
duties. This abfurdity, however, has prevailed 
in the chriftian, as in other religions of pofitive 
inflitution : and in this, as in them, the fpiric of 
the clergy has become the fpirit of the religion. 
They, who fliould have preached concord, have 
preached dtfcord ; and they, who ihould have 
promoted peace, have animated to war. They 
have given continual pretence to ferocity and 
cruelty j they have often irritated them above 
their 
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thdr ufual exce£i£S : aod the profane ' a|iplic4^ 
tion of a ktap* of the go^l has fcrved to de- 
luge whole natioos in blood. A prtfaa .opuiion^ 
howevw. true, that was not exaftly coaigrmaWp 
to an ecclefiaflical declGoii, wasteroied hoefyi 
and, ^infl fuch hex^fyt as agalnft the greateftjpf 
crunfs, the ;pafli,ocs of men Vere inflamed under 
ihenanjeof zeaL 

Though 1 avoid to defceild ihth partiCUWs, let 
flie juft compare ^tural ferocity aod cruelty! wit^ 
Kl.i^ous^ by mentioning one qiample of the 
fonheri and two of the latter. .The barbaroqa 
people, who broke into the roman empire, had 
.no motives but thofe of plundering we^thy pn>> 
Vinces, and fetding in better climates. Religion 
was fo far from being a motive to tbefe enter- 
priles, ^hat they embraced generally that .of tjbtf 
nations they conquered. They were guilty, op 
doubt, of gt^at violence and cruelty : but when 
you have read the moft exaggerated accounts of 
their proceedings, read thofe, which are contained 
in -the Bible, -of the invafion of Faleftine, and 
thole which Spanilh authors theihfelves give of 
ihe invaGon of America. Thefe events, that hap- 
jpened at an im'menfe diftance of time* and were 
brought, about under very different economies ©f 
teli^on and pdicy, .are, therefore, the more pro- 
per, to fiiew how religion may furniOi a pretence 
to natural ferocity and cruelty, as. welt as , i^gra' 

* Compel them to coine ul. 

Vol. IV. R «W 
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vatcboth; and that it has dways dbne fo tithet 
by «*s own rpirit, as in the cafe of judaHm, or 
■by rfiac of it*s teachers, as in the cafe of chriftian- 
ky. Whert the Ifraclites marched to tfie con- 
queftof Canaan, the ark and the priefts ifiaTChed 
before them. An anttent promiTe, which God 
made to Abrahai^, when he made that cove- 
nant with him which was the foUndatron of' their 
religion, was the foundation of thejuftice of this 
expedition : and the immediate commands of God 
■were urged' to authorife fuch extirparions of 
people, as no other hiftpry can parallel, as it b 
impOffibfe to "read without horror, as" were uhne- 
ccffarjr to give them a.iecure, poflcflion of the 
country, and as neither this reafon, nor any 
other, could exciue.' ' When the Spaniards failed 
to the conqueft of America,' lilver and gold were 
tTieii" objefts, but the propagation of the gofpel 
was their pretence. That wretch, pope Alex- 
ander the fixth, made them a donation of an 
entire hemifphere: and priefts and monks' were 
fent, that they might add the fury of bigotry to 
that of avarice. , 

I mtnt reft the matter here, having faid 
enough to fhew how falfe and trifling the argu- 
ment is, which Clakke endeavours to draw from 
'an incaipacity in the heathen philofophers, both 
for want of knowledge, which was not, and fix 
want of other means, which was, their cafe, to 
reform mankind, and from the affumed fuiBciency 
of revelation alone to produce this effe£t. Buc 

.■ I 
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1 chufe to wind up the whole; by deliring you to 
Jrwracc, in your mind, the progrefi made in ib- 
Ciability, civility, and every moral virtue, in the 
heathen republics of Greece and Romei before 
and fince the chriftian revelation. Authors may 
fleclaim as much as they pleafe, to aggravate par- 
ticular vices, and to take off from the luftre of . 
t)articular virtubs -, they will pcrfuade no man, 
who reads and judges for hirtifelf, that the prac- 
tice of piety and virtue has increafed among the 
Greeks; from the time of Constantine down- 
Wards-, iindet the inBuence of chriftian paftors, 
as it did, under the influence of heathen philo- 
Ibhers and legiflators, from the time wheft Thit- 
tYDiDEs reprefents them like lawlefs favagea 
*ho went piloting and ravifliing about, to the 
Says when Athens and -Sparta flourifhcd. Aa 
' httle will the fime authors p«rfuade that the dlf- 
tancc in virtue, between that rout of fliepherds 
ind outlaws who formed a ftate under Romulus, 
land the citizens of Rome in the beft ages of that 
commonwealth, was not vaftly greater than any 
Smprovemcnt of the fame kind, that was made 
kmong them from the time that Rome became, 
jchriftianL 

If ic appears how kobe true in £&& that nei- 
^cr it:afon nor revelation^ neither heathen nor 
thriftian.philofophers, neither human nor divine 
laws, have been able to reform the manners of 
tnen cffedually ; may we not, nay muft we no^ - 
jconclude, that fuch a reformacion u incooGftcnt 
R 2 with 
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with, the original conftitution of the human fy- 
ftcm ? Muft we hot conclude that appetites, paf- 
£ons, and the immediacc obje^ of pleafure, will 
be always of greater force to determine men than 
rcalbn, and the more remote obje£l, as well as 
complicated notion, of happinefs ? Such is the im- 
pcrfcd ftatc in which we are. placed; a ftate 
wheceio the vice and virtue of our moral, like 
the good and evil of our phyfical, world preywl 
in their turns, and are often at the beft, and in 
the moft favourable circumftances,. but equally 
balanced on the whole., Why there is fuch a ftate 
as this, and how to reconcile it to the ideas of 
holincfs and goodnefs, let thofc men enquire, 
who fay that God appeals to man, who take hint 
at his word, and prefume to judge him accord- 
ingly.. But let you and I pronounce, that 0nce 
thet:e is fuch a ftate as this in the umwrfal fy- 
iiem, it was Bt and right that there ihould be 
fuch a ftate. On this bead we may, we pughc 
to be dc^matical. 

XXXIV. 

\X^HAT has been here laid down !s (b far 
, from making natural, or revealed -feKglon, 
or any means that tend to the reformation of man- 
kind, unnecefiary, that it makes ihcm all more 
neceflary. Since our ftate is fo impetfeft ■, finer 
it is fo hard to keep the vhtucs that arc intimately 
connefted with the happinefs, and the vicfe that 
•re intimately conne^d with the-mifti^j Of i^n. 
kind, 
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kind, even on a balance j nothing ftiouM be n^- 
Icftcd that may give the advantage to the 
former, by enforcing moral obligations and all 
the dodrines of natural religion. As nothing 
fliould be ncglefled, fo nothing may fccm in ^- 
culation lb proper to this purpofe, as a true re- 
velation, or a revebtion bdievcd to be true : and 
if experience has not conBrmed fpcculation in the 
cafe of a revelation we believe to be true, if chrif- 
ftanity, which has enforced natural religion in foma 
refpefts, has corrupted it in others, the maxim 
may ftill remain unfhook. The natural, the ge- 
euine e^d of the gofpel has been defeated and 
perverted, and much has been done towards IcP. 
fening the authority of it, by the manner in 
which it b» been propagated. 

If it had been propagated with the fame 6m- 
pVicity and plainnefs, with which it was taught 
originally by the author of it, narural religion 
would have been enforced, and Qould not have 
been corrupted, by chrifiianity ; but a voluminous 
and intricate fyllem of arti&cial theology w^ 
grafted on it : both which obfervations have bcjsn 
made already, and muft be often repeated for the 
honour of the gofpel. This fyftem was framed 
foon by habits' cootraded m the fchoots pf ju- 
daifm and paganiftn. In the &rft, their fecond or 
oral law, that is, theif t^^UQOS wece t^Vghtt 
jind what this fcieace WW naay be Cten in the col- 
)f^)on of them made 9 century and an half after 
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CaaiST> by one of their rabbins;* the final| 
(^ligation of being acquainted with wi^ich we 
wnorant perfons owe to the labors of feveral great 
^hol»r5. What the fcicncc taugh? in the other* 
was, vc know from the remains of pythagorcai^ 
doftrincs, and from the lyritings of Plato, that 
are come down to us^ and that were in great 
vogue among the firll teachers of chriftianity. 
y/e\\ might thcfc men grow credulous in one, 
fantaftical in the other, and fuperftitious in both, 
5uch were they, whom we call very pfoperly fa-: 
thers of the church, fince they begot the difci- 
pline, and niuch the greateft part of the doftrines, 
of it. Eafity impofcd upon, and prone to im-; 
pofe, like the Jews fond of myftcfy,. apd pf prin- 
ciples of knowledge laid beyon4 the bounds of 
all knowledge, like pythagoric and platonic me^ 
taphyficians ; it is no wonder that they ran into 
theological obfcurity with the light of the gofpcl 
dining before them, ^^ccuftqmed to declain^ 
rather than reafon, and to employ figurative ftyle 
even onfubjeds that require the moft exadt;detcr- 
mination of ideas and precifion of terms, like 
(he rhetors of Greece and Rome ; accuftoraed to 
advance intrepidly whatever fervcd to the prefent 
purpofe, without any regard to truth, like the 
fophi^ of thofe ages, which practice St. Jerom-^ . 
ddended and imputed to %c. Pztsil and $t, 

* Jddah Hakkabosh, or the holy, 
t Vid. Comm. in Bp. ad Gal. cap- i&- 
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Bavi-, it is no wonder that they oppofed fome- 
ttmes error ta . error, and vo-y. ohcn jargon to 
ja^n. 

Such fclence as tlus, and fuch haUts as thel^ 
produced infioite abfurdicies, grounded on pr^w 
carious tradition, and falfe reafoning ; with which 
I fliall meddle in this place do further than the 
Hibjeft before me requires. To feck the will of 
God, and the duty of man, in the conftitution 
of the world, and of the human nature, where- 
in they are moft evidently revealed, would have 
been deemed too low a manner of pbilofophifing 
for thofe men to take, who pretended to gifts of 
the Spirit, whilft that opinion was rife among the 
^rft Chriftians : and when it was fo no longer, 
their fuccelTors bad a recourfe that ferved ttum al- 
tao& as well. They fought the will of God, . and the 
duty of man, in their own comments and para- 
phrafes of fcriptur^;, in the abRraft reafon of 
things, and in the eternal ideas, where Socrates 
»nd pLATO had fcDt men to find whatever is un- 
}coown on earth, as AajosTo fends them to the 
poon to find whatever is loft oi) earth. They 
Reduced moral obligations from the divipe attri- 
butes, of which they might tbink themielvcs 
more competent judges than others, bccaufe they 
thought tbenifelves better informed by the Jewi 
of his manner of. government-, and by chriftian 
^aditioD, if I dare to fay fo, of his private life and. 
^nv^riation, 

R 4 ■ Thbsb 
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- These methods of framing and defeiu£i^ n 
fyftcm p{ rdipOR were very coBvenicnt. Thoy 
were in the hands of the fatl>ers, what the q^alif 
was \a thofe pf the rabbins, If they did not 
pjakc an oral, tlicy made a fecond^ ]xv j ncceffiuy, 
jikc ,t|ie other, in preteijce, to the pcrfedtion and 
fo the intelligence of the firft} and that gachne4 
as it rolled on, till it tfecsine at volumioous, and, 
^Y dinF of cxplanatioii and commentary, a> qbf- 
Frule. Among pther r^ommendatjons, infiQsd 
on by Clarke, of thefe methods pf reafonkig, 
Itoni the divine attributes and the eternal reafaa 
of things, to the moral obligations under which 
itK are laid by the will pf Godj whereof I fpeak 
particularly here, and to the 4f^figns of God in 
{Gr^jicing the world and man, as weU as to the coiv> 
du£t of his providence, in the government of tho 
«rhoIe, whereof I Ihalt fpeak hereafter } the uni- 
Tcrfaticy of theni is one, I^Tow it is this yery uni- 
Terfalitjr which aggravates the prefumption of 
fharfkind, which fees the danger of thefe methods 
0f reiifoning in a ftronger light, and >yhich prbvU 
Invincibly agaitift him that they are far fr<»ii 
being what he aiferts they are, the b^ft, cleueftf 
arid certaineft that philofophy afibrds. When 
■we deduce the will of God, arid the duty of man, 
from the cpnftitutioii of the world, and of tht 
hutrran nature, we deduce them from real know- 
!edg|e : and we may have the Certainty of thi^ 
^LribWledge, through all the pans of natural reli- 
gion, if we never lofc fight of the firft principle^ 
^ It. Tha); oiefi Ipie fh{8 certainty, both philp; 
fpphcr^ 
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fspheti and others, both tihey who r^afen a priori, 
jmd .iotmtimcs they who r^foh a potkr'iori, i)f 
frae. Thcvaft variety pf opinions concerning thfl 
fnoratity and immoraliEy of ^Aiims, and the num? 
ber of contradictory Uws, that have been all ttiad« 
with the fame deOgn, to prpmote tfie practice of 
natural religion, fhev it to be lb. But the drf- 
fcrence lies here. Tho* neither of thife methods can 
ifecurc rticn abfolutely'from error in forming ge^ 
heral maxims, and much lefs in the particular ap^ 
Plications even of fuch of thefe as are trlie, yeC 
they have in one cafe a fure criterion, and in the 
pther none at all. The reafoner a poftefiori may 
at all times go back to thofe principles of know- 
ledge from which he fet out, and which he will 
■find always the fame •, retrace his own reafonings, 
and re^ify his mlftakes. But whither fhati the 
reafoner apriori go i Shall he go back to the abf- 
fTi& reafon of things^ and to the .moral attributeis 
pf the ^eity, frpni which he fet out ? But in thent, 
jis Qften as he has recourfe to them, he will find no 
fuch criterion. The notions of other men will 
differ frpm his, and the firft principles of his 
boafted knowledge, for want of fuch a criterion* 
will be founded in probability at beft. It required 
po fuch mctaphyfical apparatus, as Clarke cm- 
ploys fqmCwhat tedioully, to prove i;hat allpcr- 
^e£tions, natural and moral, muH: be attributes qf 
jhe fclf:exiftcnt, all-pcrfeft author of all being : 
J}ut he do.es not prove what h^ aiferts, and oh tbi: 
proof of which his whole argument turns, that 
(hefc atfibuKs ue tl)e iim^ ia G*>^f as they are 
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in our ideas ♦, Ht fays indeed that he has pro; 
yedit : and if we dq not ac(;ept his proofs, ho 
leases us to recur to downright atheiftn^ nay, he 
threatens to force us into it. Happily he has not 
been ableto doihc mifchief he meditated. Many 
iinjan believes in God, who does, not believe in 
him. Many a man difcerns, in their fullcft light, 
the evidences of natural religion, and gives their ' 
due weight to thpfc of revealed religion, with- 
out taking afliunptions for demonftrations, . and a 
chain of ;he former, which have an imaginary 
connexion only, for a chain of the latter riling 
oat of one another, and cloiely conne£ted together, 

. I HATE enlarged the rath?r gn this head, be-. 
caufc the example of this modern divine is ejj- 
tren^Iy proper to give us an image of the ancient 
divines who raifed the theological fyftem. Few of 
them rcafoned fo well even as he ; but they fct the 
Qianner which he and the reft of their fucccflbra 
have followed : a manner, which may fcrve, as it 
^id formerly, and as it docs ftill, in fome degree, 
- to rcalife, in appearance, the whlmfies of every 
pver-heaced brain, and to maintain indetermina- 
ble difputcs : a manner, which, proving ajmoft 
every thing, proves almoft nothing, and which, 
if it can be of any ufe, can be fo only under the 
control of the other method. It can be only of 
iubordinate ufe. It may illuftrate : it never can, 
it never did, decide : and the difputes it raifed i(i 
d)e early ages of chriftianity may be well galled 

* Evia.p.33. 34.ctiUU. 
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{ndeccrminabte, fmce they are not yet detertnined. 
I have good rcalon tp f^y* though I cannot fay ti 
pn my own kpowlcclge, that fome <rf them were 
not determined in Ci.ARitE*a own mind, though 
ifie has pronounced dogmatically aboqt thetn in iu9 



When I fay t]iat the method of re^fcnipg a 
priori, from the etern^ reafoh of tlungs, and from 
the divine attributes, may be of fqme fubordinaK 
ufe, under the control of the other } I mean tha^ 
^though our moral obligations arife from piir nu>- 
Tfltl fyftem, that is, from the works of "God, and the 
additional nioti;ve$ xo obfery^ them from the word 
fof God, alone } yet arguments deduced in this me- 
thod, and exprelsly a^thprifed by neither, ma3|c 
ferye tp warm the imag^adon, to move the af^ 
fe^ions, and t?y a fort (^piousfraud to enforce na^ 
tural religion. A lively declamatioo, unfupporte4 
by reafbn, and even by gpfpel revelatipn, concern- 
ing the whPlc fcheme, order, and ftate of things, 
from the original delign of God in thj! Creadon c£ 
pia:^ to his fall, and from thence to his redempt- 
tion; 3 patheucal. exhortation to imitate God, in 
^he exercife of his glorious attribute^, in thofe per- 
ieftions which are the foundations of his own un* 
change^le happineis, \a which we are able toinaix 
tate him. and in which he defires that we ^uld 
^mitate him, becaufe he has an infiniKly tenderer 
and heartifrr concern for us, than any earthly father 
iias for his pofterity, to fpeak the language of Dr. 
jf tAKKE } fuch declatnations and fuch cxhoru? 
uons,' 
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lions, I fay, nay have a great and a good eflfeA, 
•fpedaily when they flow ^om an eloquent mouth, 
■nd from the pulpit. The man, who is convin- 
ced by bis reflexions on human nature, and the 
nature of fociety^ for inftance that benevolence, 
|ind ju&ice, apd truth are the duties of natural re- 
ligion, on thepraftice of which. his happinefs, and 
that of his whole kind, depend, will not be further 
(tonvinced, but he may be more moved, and hi* 
paffioos piay be wrought up to fecond his judg- 
mcntp 

If the facheri of ^ church, and modem di- 
viftei, had made no ether ufe of this method ef . 
reaftming, than to ftrengthen a fenfe of our moral 
obligations, and to raife in the minds of men 4 
greater veneration for tbe fcriptures, after they 
had proved the autbenticiry of thenl by extern^ 
|>roofs i it had been well both for natural and re- 
vealed religion. But (hey have made a very dif^ 
lerent ufe of it. They have fiiook the former 
down to its very foundatton i and, under pretence 
of explaining and defending the other, they have 
laid it TOQW open to the attacks of unbelievers, 
Reafon is fober and modeft, She never aSeds to 
lead men beyon4 her bounds, but delivers them 
pver to revelation. Thepe is, and there needs 
a^^1t be, fomething marvellous in revelation, 
. This marvellous dazzles, and often blinds ; fo that 
fhcy who purfue it too far Aide eafily into the 
whimfies of their own imaginations. Troth warms 
iftor hmas j error, that pa^ for it, turns diem, 
Th9» 
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Thns diriftianicy became fxnacicifm, even in i^ 
firft pFofeffi>rs of it. Thus artificial theoldgjr grew 
up AS faft as mco began to teach die doArine of 
Christ, .like a revel3ti<Hi made fo obfcurelr and 
imperfe£tfy't that they -who were to publilh it 
were to cxplaiA it, and not only to explain it, biK 
to fupply the deficiencies of it : and fome will be 
apt to think that the firfl: of thefe men was Pavl. 
Divines would be furious to hear fbch laigiMgo 
faeld as I hold to you. Bac they would be undei* % 
great difficulties to evade the ehai^j and tbcfcfere 
the more fbrious} £oce I could eafily producd 
paflages out of the moft retiowned of. the fa-i 
thers, and out of their own writlfigst as extrava- 
gant as any in the Talmud, as abfurdas any i(i thtf 
Koran, and quite fit to hold their places in one of 
BoRRi*s letters : and fince the whole .ecclefiaflictl . 
hiftory is an hiflory of the intolerance and violence 
of Chriftians to one another, on fuch points at 
thefe, from the time they had it in their power W 
be intolerant and to peifecute. You will n^ txr- 
peft a bead-roll of thefe doftrines and difputcs. It 
will be fufficient to (hew how they had the efiieAs 
that have been mentioned, both in iiatural and re^ 
«^ed religion. 

XXXV. 

CLARKE obferves, that there is now tut 
fuch thing as a con&ftent fchCfn^ of theifm. 
A comfdete one, fuch an one as prefumes to ac<* 
count for the whole order and ftate of thii^ rela- 
tively to God and man, I believe there is not* 
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But how. does the learned writer make oiit his pr^ 
poGtion i That of the beft heathen philofophers/ 
which alsne was fuch^ ceafes now to be fo, htf 
fcys, afrep-the appearance of revelation ; becauft? 
it diredly eondufts men to the belief of chri& 
rianitjri. If he iiUends the focratical and fxtaconicf 
jcheme,and he can intend no other, what he ad-* 
ranees is untrue ; unlefs it be true that a fcheme/ 
wluch appears fometimes dogmatical^ and fome- 
times fceptical, that favours monotheifm and pdy^ 
theifmin the. fame breath, as it were, may be con^ 
fiftent If this fcheme led to chriftianity in any 
ibrt^ as I think it did, this was due not to th6 
confiftency, but the inconliftcncy of it. Several 
of its do&rines were adopted into articles of faitft 
by chriftianity. Odiers were rejeftcd. It hap- 
pened accDvdtngly. This adoption drew feverai 
of thefe philofophers into chriltianity : and. this 
rqedion made feverai averfe to it. Justin died 
to maintain it.. PoRpHTRY v/ould have died toop-^ 
pofc it. That platonifm was a confiftent fcheme* 
or that it condufted men dire^ly to chriltiapity^ 
is not true therefore. But it is very true, that the 
method of raifing a priori, from heaven, if I 
may fay fo, that we do not know,' toearth, infteadt 
of rcafoning from earth that we do know, to hea- 
ven, was introduced into chriftianity with doc-' 
trines which the fame method had broached in 
paganifm; that this method continued to be in 
common that of thofe who embraced the chriftian 
profcflion, and of thofe whooppofed it ; and iha& 
it propagated fanadcifn> alike in bothi a» every^ 
- - *"*"* ' 
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ttitn, who compares, for inftance, Su AiKTtK and 
Jh.OTisiJs together with indifFerenee, which every 
' nun ftoold do in fuch- a cafe, muft cofi£^ 

Christian {anadcirm was more catching ibd 
in that' icfpeft -nunc dangerous than the other. 
Some of the. heathen faints prettnded to ravifli- 
nients, . to excafies, to occafional unioDlwith.tho 
fupFeme intcUigence, and to revdatton. But th<^ 
4)f .ohriftianity liad, befides all thefe advantages* 
the word of .God himfelf to produce againfl; uo- 
belterers, and they bawled this word fo well to 
their purpofes {the exprcfiion is St. Jebom's *) 
that^every.lide appealed to in t{ie ditputes they 
had with One another. The confequencc wat, 
that every fide damned all the reft, and, which 
was really worfe, perfecuted them in this wotid^ 
The heathens exercife great violence againftone 
another in th<;ir quarrels about their fecular io- 
cereUs ; but relt^on neither caufed nor fomented 
them : whereas the quarrels of this kind were the 
tnoft frequent and the moft inveterate among 
Chriftians. They: broke not only, the bonds of 
alliance between nations, but thofe of kindred in 
families, and thofe of friendlfaip where it was the 
moft intimate. 'Such quarrels turned frequently 
on metaphyseal fpeculacions which no Gde under- 
Cbood, or on rites and ceremonies of no impoft- 
ance to religion. Thefe were the obje&s riiac 
engrofled, with thofe of ecclefiaflical power and 

• Trahue fcriptnnu, 

weal^' 
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WMlth, the whole attention of tii€ church* aad* 
\iDd» her in^uencc, aknoft the whole at^tendon of 
the IkitCt OS it. appears by the behariour of t^ 
Roman emperors after CoNsTAHxiNZt fome of 
mtom leeined to have no other concern in the 
gnmwll diftvefx of that empiic, : and in the verjr 
momenc of in ^1. Najr, there La meatioA made 
u( oMt «bo htdia fcruple ofctxilcienae about the 
tiflM'HeipenC in feci^ar affain, and riie govcm<' 
ftteet ^ his people. Thui refbrmatioa of mati- 
iters* was the- concern of noboc^ t and vlulft the 
tHrrtdft diflbltttion of them was praAifed and in- 
dulged b]r the clergy, men were persecuted* at 
litett iftftigatton, for t^c< leafi fuppofed error in 
itji^s-of Ipee^h, or in' forms ^ worfhip i and in- 
jufticc and murder were made duties Of religion on 
1^ account. Is there not ful&ciwt reafon now 
to^ifett, that natural religion has been corrupted, 
and Iho^ to the fouadationa .«f itj bjr aa^sl 
tlKology? 

SociABiiiiTY is the great iflftind, and benevo- 
fence die great Um^ of human nature* which no 
Other law can repeal, or aiocr : and jrct when men 
hMt accuftomed themfelres to think of the So- 
preme Being as of an human I^iflator and go- 
-vemor, ^d to .a£:ribe to the all-perfe& being the 
-fome idssi, the iame fentiments, a&Oions* a^d 
-jpftffions, tbat they perceive in themfelves t th«f 
may-eafily come to imagine* or to make othecs 
imagine, htm as intent to prcferve the outward 
torms of his comt, as the molt cflential laws of 

his 
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hfs government ; and themiclvgs ^ mucti l^iind 
at leaft, to be .good cogrtjers, ^ ,good 'fiibj^^. 
They ina,y think .themfclves fureft tp pleafc in thp 
firft of thcfe cl}.^ra&cis. On a cqnfidenge in the 
m^rlt of it, they may not only ocgle£t the.dutiep 
.pf the Other, but they. may facrifice, to a.faife op- 
tion of honpuring the prince, fthefundameqjsl Iaw3 
M(I the conftitution of his gorernment. They 
may think, or they mayrcpreient themfevcs.tp jsc, 
his favourites, and they may treat even his bell fubj- 
jeSs as rebels, by virtue of laws , which his minif- 
.t^rftm^kc* and which he is Afppofed to.auFhorife. 

This allurion tp th&ab^fes of civil governcpenr,' 
-in the kingdoms of earthly monarchs, gives.a true 
imige of thofe which have always prevailcjd in the 
fpiritua! kingdom of Christ, t/a the fubyerfion of 
it's. original conftitution : and with this allulion.I 
.ili>ilfini(h;tj]jshcadi 

xxxvl. 

■1^ U T I have undertaken to fhew further^ th?t 
artificial theology, which has Ihaken the foun- 

- dations of natural religion, has laid revealed reli- 
gion much more open to the attacks of unbelievers, 
by explanations and defences, than it would baye 
been, if it had been left to ftand without themon 

. the proper pi:oofs of this fad fingiy, it is a divine 

, revelation. Now to illuftrate this point, let iis 
fuppofe a theifl: objecting to Ibme modeft reafoner 

.a poflieriori, wiw is firmly perfuaded of the authch- 
ypL.IV. S ticity 
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ticity of che fcriptures, that they contain mSlrtf 
things repugnant to the jufticc and goodnefs ^ 
God} and unworthy of his majcfty> his ffifilom, 
and power. The believer might reply, that he 
knows the difference between knowledge produced 
by the certainty of demonftration, and that af^ 
fut^ce which the highcft degree of probability 
liiay produce ; that an aflbrance founded on any 
lefs degree of probability would not be fufficient 
in this cafe ; but that alTiirance founded on pro- 
bability is the utmon; which can be had in all caics 
of this kind i and, therefore^ that he thinks him- 
felf obliged to receive thefe books for the word of 
God, though he cannot reconcile every thii^ that 
they contain to his ideas of the attributes of an in- 
finite all-perfeft Being. He might add, that be 
fees and feels many things in the conftitution of 
the phyfical and moral world, and in the conduS 
of providence, which it is not eafy Co reconcile to 
the fame attributes ; and yet that he knows, with 
all the certainty of demonftration, that the former 
are the works, and the latter the ait, of God. He 
might add, that revelation may be neceffary to 
illuminate reafon in matters of religion, becaufe 
there is a more immediate correfpondence in mat- 
ters of religion between God and man, but that 
reafon cannot explain revelation, nor much lefs 
enforce it ; that nothing lefs than another revela- 
tion can do either j and that in the mean time it is 
the duty of man to fubmit to believe what hedoes, 
and CO adore what he does not, underftand. This 
the rcafoner a pofteriori might reply with gresc 
plau^ 
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fjiaufibitity at leaft. But the reafoner a priori 
could have no right to ufe the fame language. A 
theift woald retort his ovrn define againft him in 
this manner. *' You argue, and you pretend to 
** demonftrate, on yonr ideas of juftice and good- 
**, ncis as well as of wifdom; and power, and by 
** the rcafon of things^ even when yoar arguments 
** and your fuppofed demonflrations conclude 
*' againft the conftitution and government of tbd 
*' world, which you and I both acknowledge to 
*' be from God. With what face then can ^ou 
*' object to roe^ that I reafon upon the fame idea^^ 
t* and by the fame rule^ concerning this book 
t* which you acknowledge, and I do not, to he 
" the word of God ? Muft I refpeft probability 
t* more than you relpcA certainty, and a proba- 
*' bility which is either not eftablifhed, or is efta^ 
•' bliflied by halves? It is not eftablifhed, if the 
** book contains any thii^ which implies an ab- 
■* folutc contradidlion with any conceivable per- 
*' feftion even of the human nature. It is cft»- 
•' bliflied by halves^ whatever external proofs yoi4 
** niay bring, unlefs you can fhew that the things 
** contained in it, which feem repugnant to all 
*' our ideas of a perfeft nature, are really con-^ 
«» fiftent with them j which mUft be (hewn not 
*' by a precarious begging of the queftioni but bf 
** dircdt and evident proofs/* What now muft 
the reafoner a priori do i He mull give up the 
caufe to the theift, or he muft fubmit to the tafk 
which the rcaloner a pofteriori evaded, by crying 
out from the firft, O altittido I and by decHnifig to 
82 esanf>inc 
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fxagune any obJ^clioQS tp plat;^; co[)ta'med in tb| 
5:riptures: in fhort, he puts hiyiftlf ynder & nc- 
fffSty of flicwii^ jbai all thpfc m^cWH WC cxr 
9£tly confonaot 1^ the dift^tfs c>f fouod rcafbn, or 
the unprejudiced light of nature, a^d oiqH wifely 
perfe(^iv,e of it t; and that all the do&rioes .... 
oeceflary to lalvauon, or clofely conne&cd with 
fuch as are lb, are apparently tn^oft agreeable to 
(Cftfon, though not difcoretable by it f. 

This tafk has been undertaken accordingly by 
^very. divine ; iknguinely and dpgmatically by 
moft, weakly by all of them. One of youc ac- 
quaintance and mine % has dlHiiiguilhcd himlelf; 
i^ all thefe cefpe£ts, by writing oh tbefubjei^, as 
he would have pitched to an itilh congr^ation. 
But that fuch a man as Clab.ke fhould write upon 
it at all, and have nothing better to fay than what 
he has faid, may^rve to fliew hoai tbeie men are 
Ud, by theit ounner of rcalbning^ and by their 
artiBcial theology, to difarm chri£biaaii^ of her 
beltd^fenc^, by taking her out of tbefttong-hold 
pf revelation, and by trulling to 1J10& feeble en- 
t;:enchinents, which they are able to caft up : for 
even thofe which Clarke caft up are feeble 
beyond belief. I am not anfwering his book, and 
{hall, therefore, do no more than makeatranfient 
mention of fome particular^ : but I am willing to 
reft the truth of what I have advanced, even on 
this tranfient mention. 

f End. p.^39', t- lb. p. 244. j Dr. DEiAwr. 

Taa 
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The doftef is to prove it agreeabte to found 
unprejudicwi reafon to believe, that the Supreme 
BciAg did generate a divine perfon or emanation 
from himfeif : and he proves it by iffcrting that 
thrs doflrine C0flta.in3 no manner of abfurdit^ nor 
coTrtradfdHon in it. Thii waS more eafily aflErteJ 
th'an proved, fome perfons would fiy. But t^- 
fides, is tt ifgreeable to riafon xd believe a prbpoR- 
tioh true, rfierely becaufe it does not mahlfeftly 
imply cOntlradi£lion ? Is every thirtg; that is pof- 
flMc, pwbsblif ? 6r is it reafbnable to believe, 6n 
the probability thai a revelation is a true revflS-" 
tkm, any thing tliat may be poITibFy riot i'ndoti"-' 
fiftcnr with the ^icrfcdtion* of t^6 divine natiliVe,- 
but that fec'ms to be fo in probaBle opinion ? ft iV 
fa(d. Chat thfe vWftft! ahd moft learned of the an- 
tient philofephlfrs received and taii^ht fonie' dofc- 
tHne^ .... as diiEcolt toconiprehend," as any thing"' 
in thiy artifcl'e of Ai* (ihriftian ftfith", ahd' tfi'at theft"' 
men would not have made any objeftion to it on 
this- aCcdiibr. Agreed: ftow ilien' does' the ar- 
gurfleht ffiattd? deduce it td it's juft'valqe, and 
it ftarids- diUs. The. heathen pHilbfoph^rs taught 
rfiaWy doifl'rih'es as iricompr'ehtrifibie' as this, wich- 
o'lir ally pfet^rice of a divine auchoricyj arid their' 
O^Vri Wild hyptitheles woulif have' conduced them 
readily to receive this, on the authority of a reve- 
lation: it is, therefore, agreeable to found unpre- 
jydtded-rfeafBif, thVwre, Who know how fantaftical 
taeirt ^Vholir ttiMB^y was; nibiild' fdliow the exr 
9HlJ)Ie'>WiiWi'ii^ii affiirtiedth^' would have fct us; 
§ 3 4p4 
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^d believe, without any of their prejudices, what 
they might have been induced, by thefc very pre- 
judices, to believe. This doflrine of the logos op 
nous was taught in fome of the cgyptian, and other 
fchools of eaftern divinity: and we are not to 
wonder )£ Plato, who had ic from them, fpoke 
tobfcurely, or underftood little concerning ic, iince 
it is not difcoyer^ble by bare reafon. But I think 
that Plato would not have been more willing 
(han Arius, or Clarke himfelf, to fubfcribe to 
the athanafian creed. He would have alTented 
perhaps, as much as he aflented in other cafcSj to 
a co-evality of the Son with the Father, as the eter- 
nal cfieft of an eternal caufe. But he would not 
have affenfed to their co-equality, fl? aflumed 
that the Son, iifid ^he Spirit ^re difl:in£t fubordinate 
beings, and no more co-equal with the one Su., 
premc ^eing, in the order of nature, than the 
'vorld was thought to be by Aristotle, and ch^ 
philofophers who maintained the eternity of it, 

Archbishop Tilj-otson's challenge to the Sor 
f:ininians it is not to rpy purpofe to (xamine s an4 
I need fay nothing of the Holy Spirit^ fincc all 
that Clarke lays is, that the faine >yhich is fai4 
pf the fccond may be underflood, very agreeably 
to rigt)t reafon and with little variation, of ^; 
Third. 

That the account thp bible g^ves of a paradj- 

fiacal ftate, ofthe lofs of it by fm, andofthecon, 

fci^ucnfes of this lofs, are e^faftly confonant to the 

didatc) 
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6idatei of found reafon, * or the unpr^udiccd 
light of nature, and moil wifely perfeftive of it 
(for thus far his undertaking goes) it behoved him 
to make out very clearly ; becaufe if the redemp- 
tion be, as. he owns it is-f-, the main and funda- 
mental article of the chriflian faith, fure I am, that 
the account of the fall of man is the foundation of 
this fundamental article. He Ihould have laboured 
this point the rather, fince it is, in all it's circum- 
ftances, abfolutely irreconcileable to every idea we 
can frame of wifdom, juftice, and goodnefs, to la/ - 
nothing of the dignity of the Supreme Being, who - 
is introduced lb familiarly, and employed fo in- 
decently, in taking the cool air. In making coau 
of (kins, CO ferve inllead of aprons of fig leaves 
which Adam and Eve had fewed tt^ethers and 
not only in curfing the ferpent, and them, and 
their whole pollerity, and the world iifelf for their 
lakes, but in joking moft cruelly on themj for 
the tiweniy-fecond verfe of the third chapter of 
GeneGs is allowed to be an holy irony or farcafni 
fyy that learned divine Matthew Poole. Inftead 
of proving any part of this to be agreeable to 
found reafon, and the unprejudiced light of nature, 
Clarke pafles over the whole, as very rcafonablc 
and credible in itfelf ■, which it appears to be, he 
lays, not only from the abltraft confideration of 
the nature of the thing, { but alfo from the gene- 
ral opinion of the heathens, that the original ftate 
of man was innocent and fimple, tiU God, for the 

f pvjd. p. J39. t lb. p. 262. J lb, p. i55. 

S 4 fins 
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jitis bf men, changed this happy c'onftitutten p0 
thiTig^. In the name of God, \i ibis to pioVe i 
Vfo men, who prove bo better, dttferW an airfwery 
htvtr much reputation foeyer they may have ac- 
qoh-ed? Their adverfaries deny, and have at- 
tempted to Ihew thit this account of the fall of 
m^n iir unreaforiable and incredible, inftverycon- 
Cderation, abftraft, or particular; This chafti- 
pi6n iti demonftration fays, it is very reafoniblif 
arid credible from the abftrafl: c^rtfideration of sb? 
thing. He fays no more. He begs the queffion, 
therefore, ftiamefully, on the very point in dit 
pdtt, and which he undertook to maintain. The ■ 
ht^then, the moft antient and tearhed of them, *t(; 
afeaih brought in to no purpofe whatever j fiftcc 
if they had all agreed in fome genei^l and oUcure 
tfildition of this Jbrt, it woUld av»i little ds to 
the reafonablenefs and credibility of this change i(i 
the ctjhftitunon of things, and nothifig as to the . 
particular circumdances which are made the ^- 
gi]lar ftones of the whole fabric of chriftianity. 
One Cannot eonfid^i' the ufe which Clarke makes, 
fe frtqudntly, add t!o fo little purpofe, of the Hea- 
then philofophcrsi without laughing^ as CALAiitfs, 
the dolor's vdlicher on this ^ccafion^ laughed ai 
tht drefs of ONEaitRiTtrs, when he bid him (lirip 
ind lye down naked on the ftcrties by him.* The 
lAad gymnofophift had begun, whilft he laughed, 
to tell (he meffchger of Alexander, as a faiMpid 
ef hia wlfdom, how fertile ihft world was in aft* 
ucnt times, how the fountains ran with milk, with 

* Stuaio, Lib, XT. 
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l^ater, with honey, with wine, and with oil ; ho^ 
' JwPiTER. had deftroyed this conftiiution of things • j 
'f<»^ the itiiqiiity of own,- who ahiriiid. his gbodnefs, 
and had obliged them to live l^ their hboor; hoif 
it had been rcftored again on theit refcrmation j 
land vhat danger there was, now chey had rtlapftd 
into almoft the fame iniquity, that the ttid of all 
things .fiiould be at hand. He wobU have pro- 
ceeded, no donbr, in much the fame tfyle, if 
MAKtrAT*", the head of the order, bad not im- 
pofed filenrt on hitn, and calling ONEsipRiTtrj 
to himfelf from Calanus, had not talked witli 
great decency and good, fenfe, itf a manner, an4 
on fubjefts proper for the Greek to report to his 
prince. Thus the liiftory of the fall, and alt the 
circumftances of it arc proved rcafonable and pro- 
bable. ' ' 

XXXVII, 

OU R aurfior takes a little mote pMns to lhe*i^," 
that the doftrine of the redemption of man- 
kind is agreeable to reafoo. Havir^ afliimed, 
which he calls proving, that the moral attributes 
of God, and the ndtions and etpeftadons of Ibmc 
wife men among the heathens, make it reafonat^t^ 
to believe God did make, feventeen hundred years 
ago, a revelation of his will to mankind, as if 
■ mankind ftood in more need of a revelation foot 
fhoiifand years after their race b^n, than at any 
other peritJd •, as if the moral attributes of God 

* ■ . . ob latietatem et luxuriam ad conmmeliain fe tranfdii- 
demnt, 

were 
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were not the fame, four thoulaod years before^ 
when he made the firfl revelation of his will m 
the conftitution of nature ; and finally, a» if the 
notions and cxpeftations of SocKATBa and Plato, 
fuppofing thefe philofophers to have had them 
n»Uy. proved any thing more than theif dcfirQ 
erf more knowledge than God thought prcyp^ xo 
give them the means of acquiring ( having ai^ 
Aimed all this, I fay, he proceeds to argue in this, 
manner •. *• Some facrifice or expiation for fin waa 
** neccflary to be appointed, to fliew God's irre- 
•• concileable hatred to it. Repentance might not; 
** be fufiicienL Qod would not be appeafed with- 
*^ out fame puniftimenc ^nd fatisfaftion ; and ye( 
•* he would accept fomp other than the deftruc- 
•• tion of offenders. This appears, in the cuftom 
•* of facrifjcing, to have been the univerfal ap- 
** pretienfion (^mankind:" and, from this ur{- 
Tcrlal apprchenfion be concludes that " the doc* 
•• trific of the redemption is plainly agreeable 
** to right reafot)." Thus are thefe great maften 
of rcafpn reduced to propofc the moft grofs abufesi 
for the true d)£tates of it, Thus are the moft ab<. 
furd nodons which fuperftition ever jpreftd, in con- 
tradiction to the l»w of nature and reaibn, applied 
to the proceedings of God with m^n ^ made the 
meafure of divine juftice by philofophers, whc^ 
determine and define the moral attrib^tes of thq 
deity i and eftablifhed as foundations of the c^rifv 
%}aa fyftem by divines, who pretend, and wha ar^ - 
hired to defend it. Notions, which dire£ted ^ 
* Pnd.p. 163, et feq, 

princip4 
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principal part of idolatrous worfliip, arc fflnftificd, 

iand the moft inhuman rites are rendered the moft 

meritorious : for if it was agreeable to found rea- 

fon to think that God would not be appeafed un-^ 

kfs fome blood was fpilled, he who Ihed that of 

bealts to expiate fins did well, but he who fhed 

that of his children did better. He brought the 

punifhment nearer to himfelf : and the Phenician 

had the advantage, in this refpeft, of the Ifraelite. 

He erred, whatever he facrificed, by the mifappli-, 

^tion of a true principle, when he facrificed to 

Mo^o^H. But the Ifraelitc, who did not mifapply 

the priaqple, would have purfued it more agree- 

ablf to found reafon, and the unprejudiced light of 

nature, if he had lacriBced his fon, as AsRAHABf 

^as ready to do, or his daughter, like Jephthar, 

Cod was pleafed to accept of an expiation that 

soft offenders lefs to make, under the mofaical 

difpenfation, ?s the fcriptures tell us. But the 

Jame fcriptures prove evidently that the reafon of ' 

the thing goes as far as I carry it ; fmce, under the 

chriltian difpenfation, God caufed the expiation 

for fin to be made by the fu^rings and death of 

his own Son ; than which nothing can be imagined, 

as Clarkk * aflures us, more honourable and wof" 

thy of the Supreme Lord and Governor of aU 

things. 

Wb weigh thefe matters in the balance of bu- 
^nan reafon, to which the appeal is made, if men 
frjio decide can be laid to appeal, even though they 

t lb. p. j68, 
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aSirm that God Condefcends to do fo. They a'rs 
refuted, thwcfore, if they hare not re^otr, as wett 
fts revelatioiiy oA their £de : and the charge of 
weakenit^ the caufe of the UtKr, whilft they pK- 
fiHne CO defend it by the former, is made out* 
agatnft them. Let us proceed, therefore, with f 
due Fcfped' f(w fevelattoti, and with no more thsuk' 
it deferves (at their reafonihg. 

I SAY then, though we fliould allow men were in 
the right to think univerfalJy that God exafted' 
fome bloody expiation forGn, and that rcptiVtaACC^ 
which the law of nature poir>t9 out, was not ftiK-' 
cicnt, yet even this concdflion would not' jviftif/ 
the do£lrine of the redemption of mankind at the 
bar of feafon. The heaihens thought that thtf 
facrificc of a« o)^ or a fon^. or a daughcef, wowldl 
atone for their firis. Therefore^il is plainly agreeatiltf 
to the uni/effai wafon of mankind, fignified hff 
^s univerfal apprehenOon, to' believe th^ God^ 
6nt his only begoiten Sou, who had riot offertdcd' 
him, to bs facrificed' by rtien, who had ofi^ndei^ 
him, that he might expiate riwir firis,- and; fatisfyf 
his own angiSP. Surely our ide«' of mofat attri- 
butes will \t!3d- ufi to think that God would hav? 
been fatisfied, mdrc agrw^ly tO' his iHtfrcy and! 
gpodnefs, without any expiation, upon the repent-- 
ance of the offenders, and more agreeably to his 
yif&dc with anjf other ejc^iation, ratHei' tHart With 
jhis^. The tocathBn' cfiViHtS wer^ atcuftOmeJ' trf 
think Mid fpeate of ihtflrgadi' nlueh' iR^ the vAznt 
per of men. If one of them^ therefore, had arifen 
from 
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fit)in the dea0, he vouLi have concurred readiljr 
frith Clas.B£ in the maxim, diat the moral ami- 
buces are the fame m the divine oaturs, as th^ are 
in our ideas. But then he would hare challenged 
idle doctor to ptxiduce an example, in the pagan 
(jtftem* of a g0d ikcri6clng his ion to appeafe him^ 
fcif, any more than of a god who was himfelf hia 
own father and his own fon. Satukw, he ini§^ 
iiYt did indeed oSer up his fon in facrtfice : but 
|i^ did it t9.9ppea(e CoEtus, not himlelfl 

/When, our cjivin* is atK>uC to eftabltih, " thac 
** there is a fitnefs and iinBtnefs of ^rtain circum" 
" ftances to certain perfpns. founded in the natucc 
" of things, and in the qualifications of per. 
" fons,; he fays, that this muft be acknowledged 
*' by every one who will not afiirm that it is 
** equally fit . . . that an innocent being (houkl be 
" extremely and eternally miferable, as that it 
"Ihould be free from fuch mifcry.'* The pro* 
pofition is true without difpute, though it is not 
true th^ we can always difcern this fitnels and un- 
jitnefs. Let 14s. join ilTue with the learned perfoa 
here, and add, to ftrengthcn the maxim, that 
there is the fame unfitnefs, in the cafe fuppofed, 
whether the mifery be affumed eternal, or not. 
Let us alk now, whether the truth ,of this maxim, 
the innocence of the Lamb of God, and the fuf- 
feriogsand ignominious death of Christ, can be 
reconciled tog«her, nai how ? The niceft cafuiflt 
would, I thinly bfl pu2»led : but our cafuift goes 
on tnpft dogmjijififtlly, and fliews no more regard 
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to the dignity, than to the innocence, of the divinl 
perfon who died on the CTofs. He does, indeed^ 
allow that no one can certainly fay that God 
might not hare pardoned fin upon itpentznce with' 
out any Eicriiice. But he pronounces this method 
of doing it, by the death of Christ, io be more 
wife and fit for fereral prudential reafons. Read 
them, they would appear futile and impertinent if 
applied to human couafels j but in their appltca-' 
tion to the divine counfels they become profane 
and impious. Nay, it would not be hard to (hevf 
that this method was ihore proper to produce a 
contrary efied, than that which is afligned as a 
teafon for taking it. For inftance, the death of 
Christ, it is faid, was proper to difcoiinttnance 
prefumption, and to difcourage men from repeat- 
ing their tranfgrcffiohs. Surely it would not be 
hard to fhew by reafon, that the death of Christ 
might, and by h&t that it has countenanced pre- 
fiimptiort without difcourag1(ig men from repeat- 
ing their tranfgreffions. But I (hall not dcfccnd 
into particulars that arc trifling and tedious, and 
that would render a full anfwcr to them little bet- 
ter. A general refleftion or two, may fcrve, and 
arc as much as they all dcfervc. 

■ Tho' I am far from approving the practice of 
thofe who compare fo frequently the divine with 
the human occonomy and policy, and who build 
on the laft their hypothetical fchemcs of the firft i 
yet on this occaGon, and to frame an argument ad 
homincm, it may be properly done. Let us fup- 
po& 
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Jiole then a greac ptince governing a wicked ami 
rebellious people. He has ic in his power to pu- 
nilh, he thinks fit to pardon them. .But he ordcn 
liis only and beloved Son co be put to deadi to ex- 
piate their fins, and to fatiafy his royal veogeance. 
"Would this proceeding appear to the eye of reafoi^ 
and in the unprejudiced light of nature, wife, or 
Jul):, or good ? No man dares to lay that it would* 
except he be a divine : for Clarkx does in efieft 
lay that it would ; Qiice he ioiputei this very prO' 
ceeding to God, and juftifies it not implicltely on 
che authority of revelation, but explicitly on the 
. authority of realbn, which may be applied to maa 
as welt as to God, and as a particular inftance of 
the general rule that is, according to him, com-^ 
mon to both. Allow me one reflexion more. 

Clarke acknowledges readily, that human 
, reafon could never have difcovered fuch a method 
as this for the reconciliation of Tinners to an of- 
fended God. But if reafon CQuld not have dif- 
covered it, how comes- it to pafs that reafon iinda 
- no fuch difficulty nor inconceivablenefs in it, as O 
make a wife man call the truth of it in quelUon ? 
the truth of a well-attefted revelation, he fays. But 
. here he plays the fophift. He is to prove the me- 
. thod agreeable to found unprejudiced reafon, in- 
dependently of revelation. No matter how ic 
came to be known, is it reafonable, is it agreeable 
. to a Btnefs founded in the nature of things and 
in the qualifications of perfons ? This is the point 
to be confidered. To confidcr it as reafonable re- 
latively 
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iatively to the revelation of it* is not to appeal id 
-unprsjudicedr but to prejudiced reafon. It is in 
■plain terms.to bog the.queftion fiiamefull^. Hea- 
-then theology was licentious enough in all con- 
■fcfence. The profefibrs of it gave sn extravi^nt 
Joofe to'tbeir imaginations, pafled all the. bounds 
of .probability, >and fcarce kept within thofe of coo- 
.ccivable polfibilicy. Thus. they came rery n^artp 
fuch a fyfiem as thts ; fo near, that there was little 
-aiore to be added : but this little, they did not 
'think fo Jiighly of the human, and &> lowly of 
the divine nature, as was ncceflary to make them 
add it. AESGDirApms came down from heaven, 
'coaverfed in a vifible form with men, and taught 
them the art of heating difeafes. The paflage is 
cited from Julian by Clarkb*,. in order tofliew, 
according to his laudable cuftom, that there is 
nothing in the chriftian fyllem which we may not 
believe on grounds of reafon, becaofe there is flo- 
thing in it more incredible than what the leaft 
reafonable men that ever were, wild metaphyfi- 
- cians,' heathens, heretics, apoftates, have believed; 
It may be cited more properly to fhew, what I 
mean to fhew by it, how eafy and Ibort •& tranfi- 
tion might have been made by heathen divines, in 
the ragethat-poflelTed them all of framing com- 
plete ichemesof the whole order and ftate of diings, 
from a god teaching phyfic to a god teaching tbc- 
■ ology. The moft ignorant and favage of them,' 
like the Fhenicians and the Carthaginians, who 
have been already mentioned, for they were all fu- 

• lb. p. 268. 

pcrHiciout 
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^erllitious alike, came 2 little nearer to the doc- 
trine of redemption. But eren they did not f:oni« 
up to it entirely. They nrcaoed to encourage the 
pious practice of facrificing their children } for 
pious it was on the principleof expiation by flicd- 
ding t^ blood : but there wis a great difference 
between the conceptions they had of their godSj 
and thofe which ChrJftians hive of the Father and 
the Son. Their gods' had been men, and Sa- 
turn was a man when he facrificed his fon. Their 
ideas of human government led them to notions 
of divine mediations, and of expiations by {bed- 
ding of blood, which were fo many particular re- 
demptions. But nothing in the reafon of the thing, 
nor in the moft fuperftitious of their prejudices 
could lead them to imagine fo much rigor in one 
god, as to exadt that another fiiould be facrificed 
even by men who meancd no expiation, and in 
whom it was a murder, not a facrificei nor Co 
much humility and condefcenfion in another as to 
make him fubmit to be this divine viftim. They 
could not imagine anything fo repugnant, as this^ 
to all their ideas of order, of jultice, of goodnefs, 
and in fliort, of theifm j tho* they imagined many 
other things that were really inconCftent with all 
thefe ideas. Thofe of them, therefore, who em- 
braced this do£lrine, after it had been revealed, em- 
braced it, not becaufe they found no diMculty nor 
ineonceivablcnefs in It, which Clarke was to 
prove by proving it agreeable to found reafon, but 
merely becaufe it was part of a revelation they be- 
lieved true for reafons of another kind: which is 
■" Vol.. IV. T nothing 
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nothing to ha purpofe under this head of argcJ* 
menti 

XXXVIIl. 

ALL that he fays more, than 1 have obfcrved, 
upon it ; all that follows about thr importance 
of this world of ours, which it is alTumed was 
made for the fake of man, and which, we are told, 
ii as conlidcrable and worthy 9f the divine care as 
moft other parts of our fyfliem, which is likewife 
as confiderabic as any other fmgle fyftem in the 
univerfc, in order to take off the objcdtion arifing 
from the meannefs of the creature •, and finally all 
that follows about the manifeftations of God, and 
the difcoveries of his will, fuppofed to have been 
made by the fame divine Logos to other beings 
in other fyftems, in order to take off the imputa- 
tion of partiality from the Creator ; all this, I fay, 
is a rhapfody of prefumptuous reafoning, of pro- 
fane abfurdicies difguifcd by epithets, of evafion? 
fhat feem to anfwer whilft they only perplex, and, 
in one word, of the moft arbitrary and Icaft realbn- 
able fuppofitions. I will bring but one inftance 
more of the excellent manner in which the author 
of the Evidences proves that all things, ncceflary 
to be believed in order to falvacion, or clolcly con- 
neifted with thefe, are moft agreeable to found 
unprejudiced reafon. He propofes • the objection 
drawn from the want of univerfality to the chrif- 
lian revelation. He had propofed it before out ot 
the oracles of reafon : and his anfwer in both places 
f- Evidence* p. J151 J16, 317, et 273. 
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H ^he fame. Ic had been ui^ed that no revela- 
tions, no inftituted religions, had been unircr- 
fally received at ^y time, and by all nations; and 
that chriftiantcy is in the fame cafe with the reft ; 
that the Son of God did not appear till the latter 
ages of the world ; and that, fince he did appear, 
his gofpel has not been' received univerfaltyj and 
even his appearance has not been known to a great 
number of nations. The doftor docs not under- 
take to Ihew'how men may receive the benefits of 
a revelation of which they never heard, the' thaG 
feeras to be his opinion : but he infills triumph- 
antly, that the fame objection will lye againll na» 
tural religion ) and boafts again that he can force 
the obje^QT' into abfotute atheifm. He boaftsj 
like a bully who looks fierce, fpcaks big, and is 
little to be feared : for there is no fufHcient parity 
between the two calcs, and his realbn is, on this 
occafioh, as harmlefs as the other's fword. Td 
affirm that natural and revealed religion are alike 
unknown in any parts of the world, is to affirm 
an untruth. That all men have not the fame ca- 
pacities and opportunities of underftandlng the' 
obligations of natural religion, 'is true, but proves 
nothing. 

Go to any of thefe people whom we call faarba* 
rous, and who feem of all human creatures to have 
improved their reafon the leaft, you will find the 
light of nature, rhpugh not the light of the gofpcl, 
fiiining, faintly indeed, but Ihining aniong them t 
fome rules of moral life, fome laws for the main-. 
T a tainance 
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tainance of fociecy, fome awe and reverence of a 
Being fuperior to man, fome reward for vimie, 
jome punilhnient for vice. The religion of na^ 
ture is known and improved more or lefs accord-i 
ing to the different opportunities which men have, 
in proportion to their di&rent capacities, and 
perhaps to the different degrees in which they par- 
dcjpate 'of one common nature. But it is known 
and obfervcd more or Icfs every where. Nay, there 
has been often occafion to wiHi that the fame mo- 
deration and innocence, which prevailed in ig- 
norant nations, liad been found in thofe who are 
more improved in learning and civility i and that 
the knowledge of virtue had been of greater ad- 
vantage to natural religion than the ignoiance of 
vice.* 

Is this now the cafe of the chriftiaa religion ? 
How many nations, civilifed as well as barbarous, 
have there been, how many are there ftill, by 
whom thefe tidings of good news have been never 
heard, nor even the leaft rumour of them f How 
many others to whom they have been carried, and 
who have rcfufed' to hear them, or hearing to be. 
lieve them ? All the truths of natural religion are 
difcoverable, it is allowed on all hands, by the due 
iife of reafon alone; and God has left them to be 
4b difcovcred : for cho he has not given the fame 

* ■ . , . Uttnam rcUquIt moiulibiv fimilb modentio et ahC- 
tlncntia alteni foret. Tantnm plus in UIU prafidt vidorum 
ignorado, quam in his (nempe Graccis ccgnitio virturis.) Jus. 
' TIN, tib.ii. cap. i, fpeaking of the Scythians. 

capacity 
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capacity to all mtn in any cafe, he has given the 
iame means to all men in this cafe. If naiural re 
ligion is diftoverable by all men, revealed reli-' 
gion b fo by none : and the divine muft have Tcry 
little r^;ard to confiltency, when he objed:s thai 
God has not given to fome the fame capacity of 
making and improving this difcovery, as hfc has 
giren to others ; lince it is his own dodrine that 
in thofe countries^ where chrillianity has been prfea* 
ched, fame have believed and fome have not bCT 
lieved^ according to the different meafures of grace* 
which ia the free gift of God, beftowed upon 
them* 

But to carry this matter beyond the power of 
Ibphifm, and every polemical artifice ] let us fup^ 
pofe whole nations as ignorant of natural peltgioii 
u their bears and their wolves. Natural religion 
would be dill the fame, and of the fame authority^ 
It would be the religion of reafonable nature, and 
obligatory on all who had fuch a nature. - Oat 
pan of Clarke's reafoning, which he fuppofes 
falfely to be alike applicable both to that and to 
the chriftian religion, would be well applied in fa- 
vor of it. They who were endowed with ration- 
ality might fay, with found reafon and the unpre'. 
judiced light of nature on their fide, " God is not 
** obliged to tnake all his creatures, even all thofe 
■« thatare in appearance of the famcfpecies,equal? 
** and to affert that he is, would be a profane 
•• diminution of his fovereignty. Let us be 
•* thankful- fet' Uk means be has given as of im- 
T 3 proving 
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**■ proving our knowledge and our happinefs, 
" That he has not given them to other creatures, 
*' would be a ftrange reafon for not improving 
■' them ourfelves." They, who were not endowed 
with fo much rationality, would have no more moral 
obligations incumbent on 'them, than their bears 
and their wolves. Is this plea now applicable to the 
want of univerfality, objefted.to the chriftian re- 
velation ? It cannot be faid without equal abfw- 
dity andeSromerie. Butthey, to whom the terms 
of the chriftian religion were communicated, 
might fay, with found reafon ^nd the unprejudiced 
light of nature on their fide, that thefe terms 
would have been communicated to all mankind 
^like, if the revelation had been from God i lince 
all mankind were alike obliged to them, and fincQ 
fhey, 63 whoni thefe terms had not been commu- 
picated, would die, and might be damned, in their 
involuntary ignorance of them. Thus their faith 
would be (hocked ; or, if it was not, if they work? 
ed out their falvation with fear and trembling, ths 
fate of the others would continue to be, what they 
pronounced it, moft yndcferycdly miferablc. 

This necd$ little explanation : but to prevent 
';i11 cavil, and to ftiew with greater pyi^lence how 
-inconfequcntly Clarke argues, and would argue, 
even if natural religion wanted univerfality as 
much, and in asabfoluce a manner, as he fuppofes, 
and as in fa6t the chriftian religion wants it, let us 
defcend into a more particular comparifqn. In 
pne cafe, then, God woulcj have pl^ce^ his Jiumao 
creatures 
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creatures in very different circumftances, indeed : 
but the religion of reaTon obliges us to think that 
his proceedings towards them would have been 
proportioned to thcfe circumftances. In the other 
cafe, and according to the chriftiAn revelation, he 
has, for the fake of one man's offence, reduced all 
mankind to the fame deplorable circumftances. , Ic 
is true that he feat his Son, fdrt^. centuries afi:er- 
wards, to redeem them from the confequcnces of 
this fituation : but the condition wa^, that they be- 
lieved in his Son i " for there is no name under 
*' heaven by which we can be faved but thc.name 
•' of the man Christ Jesus," They are con- 
demned without any fault of theirs: one fole and 
Vniform condition of faving ihemfclves is impofed 
on all of them, and the greatcft part are deprived 
even of the knowledge of this condition. It will 
be faid, perhaps, which has been hinted already, 
that as the death of Chr ist had a retroadtive cffeft 
on thofe that lived and died before they were re- 
deemed, fo it may be beneficial to thofe who never 
heard of it Gnce. But thefe are the hypothefes of 
theology and furmifes of divines, not the cxprefs 
and clear doSrines of chrjftianity. Nay, the dU 
vines, who held fo charitable an opinion, would 
be oppofcd by otherdivincs. St. Thomas is pleat 
ed, notwilhftanding this text, to fave ibmc of 
the heathens by a diftindion between implicite and 
tatplicite faith, and by afluming that the firft 
might be a laving faith to thofe who lived before 
the promulgation of the golpel. B«t he is not fo 
graci9us to thofe who have lived fincc that time. 
^ T 4 Since 
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Since the gofpel was promulgated, nothing lefi 
thaa eifplicice faith will dp : 9nd he damns aU 
thofe who have it not, whether they cyer heard of 
Christ or i)0> moll: arbitrarily and moft incon? 
liftcntly. Tq conplude; there is no parity be- 
tweeo the two cafes. The firH is ^reeable to al^ 
pur ideas of juftice and goodnefs, as well as of for 
vereignty and order. But no lubtilty whatever cap 
reconcile the Izft to any ideas, except thofe of ca^ 
price, injuftice, cruelty, and tyranny. 

What fhall we fay now ^Is the caufe of chrif^ 
tianity too bad to be defended ? Or is it defended 
booty ? I think neither. I haye too much refpcd); 
for revelation to think one, and too much charity 
for the Icaft charitable men alive to think the othc);. 
A prefumptuou» habit of reafoning, and the 
phrenfy of metaphyfics, are to be charged alone; 
It wpuld pafs for downright ma'dnefs, if we were 
iioc accuftomed to it, and if the pradice of great 
and good men did not authorife )t in commoa opL 
nioti, CO hear a creature, placed In the loweft forof 
of intelligent beings, undertake to penetrate the 
deOgns, to fathom the depths, and to unveil the 
mylleries of infinite wifdom, which the moft exr 
^Itcd of created intelligences would adore in filence. 
When the tradition was recent, and the proofs ic-: 
refragable of all the fa^ on which the authority 
pfchriftian revelation is, and can be alone proper, 
jy founded, the fathers of the church might have 
jfiopped the mouths of all pretenders to reafon, by 
refuting to re^tbn ^bout ji feyelacioD already prove<4 

W 
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|o be divine ; by infifting that every thing necef* 
fary to be known was clearly and fuUy revealed^ 
H^d that my^cries were recorded to excrcife wir 
faith, not our fpcculations, nor our logic If thejr 
had not gone off this rock, in compliance with the 
philc^ophical mode gf the age, and with the vanity 
of their own hearts, they coiild not have been 
forced from it, But when they b^d once engaged 
in platonic and ariftocelical reafonings about chril^ 
clan myj^ries, it was coo late co go back. They 
might cry as loudly as they pleafed, which they 
^ways did when they were pinched, that the judg-. 
ments and ways of God were acatalepta, income 
prehenfiblej but this cry came with an jU grace 
from them. It could have no eSeift on their ad- 
TerfaricSk They might have made it a cry of tri- 
umph. They made it little better thajt a confeC- 
fion of defeat; and fuch it has continued er^ 
jince. 

XXXIX. 

T F I intended to proceed any further thaiT 
* Clakkb leads me on this occafion, I mighc 
conGder in many more inftances, taken from thie 
writings of other divines, and of the fathers of the 
church, the manner in which they employ reatbn 
|o account for revelation, fometimes literally, 
fometimcs allegorically, always prefumptuoufly, 
often ridiculoufly. To colleft all the profane non- 
fcnfe that has been broached above Eve and the 
ferpenr, about the trees of life and knowledge, and 
. ,|tbout other circumftanc^a of the creation and fall 
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of man, which the curiofity of the woman, tho 
mlcs of the lerpent, and the uxorbus complain 
iancc of Adam efFefted^ would be to collect an 
immenfe volume of all that has been writ on thefe 
fubjeAs by Jews and Chriftians ; for all that has 
been writ upon them is alike abfard. To run 
through all thofe paflages of the Old Teftamenc 
which are leffens of public and private immorality, 
of immodefty to wtHnen, and of fanguinary fero- 
city to men, which leave us no room to be fur- 
prifcd when we hear that there were- certain here- 
fics, who thought the God of the Old Teftamcni 
was not the God of the New, and which (hew that 
they who compiled the written law, from EsDitAi 
CO SiMOH the jull, had as little dircernment in the 
choice of their matcriab, as they who compiled 
the traditions of the oral law afterwards ; boih of 
which demonftrate that notions the moft unworthy 
of God, and the mo& repugnant to the law of hu- 
man nature, prevailed among the Jews in every 
age, though the^were reconciled in their minds to 
'ibme very (bblime fentimcnts, and very true opi- 
mons: to run through all this, I fay, would be 
not only tedious, but Iboclting to a man who coDr 
fidered thefe paflages fcripufly, even to hjm, per- 
haps, who had heard them r^ad folemnly a thou- 
fand tipies in his parifli-church without being of- 
fended at them. Such is the force of habit, which 
familiarifes the grolTefl: abfurdities to our reafon, as 
it does ..the moft difagrecable fenfatiop^ tq oi^ 
fenfes. 
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TvpES, .and figwes, and prophecies arc fubjeftt 
on which the acute wits of divines have been mucli 
exercifed, in order- to fhew a connexion between 
the Old' I'eftament and the New> and how one 
prepares us for and foretells the othet. I fhali 
defcend Into few parttcqlars concerning them. 
There is no room for reafoning about the two for- 
mer. Their propriety or impropriety, apinefs <» 
unaptnefs, tnufl: appear to the underiUnding as 
^on as they are compared with the dihigs typified 
or 6gured. - Thus £br example, and to mention no 
other, when St. Austin* tells us, that the ark 
being.- made of wood, and having a length, an 
heighth and breadth, which anfwer to the propor- 
tions of the human body, and, therefore, fi^ify 
a human body, it is plain that this veflel prefigu- 
red the city of God, or the church, which is iaved 
by that wood, on which the man Jesus Christ 
w}s hanged up j that his coming was foretold, and 
he came : the impropriety and upaptnels of this 
type or figure qipft ftrike you on the very firft 
icfledion. 

More reafoning and a longer procefs of exami- 
nation are neceffary when prophecies are concerned. 
The meaning of them is always equivocal and o1>- 
Icure ; and it may be doubtful fometimes whether 

" Mepryra ipfa longitndinia, aln'tudiiiis, latitudinirqnc gi^ 
^gnificat corpus humahum . . . quae fit fa!va per lignnm in qim 
pependit .- . . homo Jeaus Chkistvs. Pnenosdatus eft v«&-< 
Ufus, et venic. pe dr. Dei, lib, xv^ 

things 
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things were done, or recorded to be done, becaufe 
they had been, or feemed to have been, foretold ; 
or whether they had been foretold becaufe thejr 
wtn to come to pafs. Of prophecies we havo 
ftore, both d fuch as are applied to the Mefllah, 
of luch as foretold what was to happen imme- 
diately to him, and to Jerufalem^ and of fuch at 
remain, and muft remain,. till the conrummation 
of all things, unaccomplished. I fhall not fet my 
feet into this labyrinth, where nothing certain is to 
be found, and from whence it is not eafy to get out. 
1 Hull be content to obferve, that many queftions 
are unrefolvcd, many difficulties unremored, con- 
cerning the firft kind of prophecies -, and that men> 
even infpired men, have thought fometimes that 
they difcovered prophecies, when they made them, 
and made them fuch as could not be muntuned 
with ail the learning and all the fubtilty they have 
beftowed about them. It was for this realbn, I 
fuppofe, that Clarke omitted raodeftly the fa- 
mous prophecy, '** a virgin 0iaU conceive and bear 
*^ a Ton,*' in the place where he enumerates thofe 
that foretold the Mefliah; tho* he was fanguine 
enough to inflft on fome of no lefs difficult appli- 
cation, as that " the fceptre Ihall not depart from 
« Judah till Shiloh comes ;" and on others than 
have had no accompUIhment, as that in the Pfalms, 
that God would ** give him the heathen for his io- 
** heritance, and the utmoft parts of the earth for 
** his poficffion,*' which is become by the event 
more appicable to Foe or Mahom^Tj than to the 
true MeHiah, 

■ It 
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It may not be out of our way to obfervc herei 
that as the vague undetemtined fenfe, and the am- 
biguous dark exprcffion, of the Bible have led fa- 
cred writers and others to fuppofe prophecies^ ap- 
plicable to Christ, where none fuch were in- 
tended j So the mahoinetan doftors have taken this 
advantage to aOume that their falfe prophet a 
plainly promifed, both in the old and new cove* 
nant. They quote the text in Deuteronomy, 
where it is faid, that the Lord came, or manifefted 
himfelf, from Sinai, and rofe up from Seir,* that 
he fhined forth from mount Paran. In this paf^ 
fage they find the law given to Moszs, the golpel 
to Jesws Christ, and the koran to Mahomet : 
and this they fupport by topographical proofs. 
Seir is, according to them, that extent of hills 
which run from the Red to the Dead Sea> dole 
to Jerufalem. Paran is that mountain in the de- 
fart of Arabia, near to Mecca, where Mahomet 
received the firfl chapters of his impertinent book. 
I wonder thefe commentators have not obferved 
further, tbat from the Lord's right hand there 
went a fiery law for them. This epithet could 
never be more properly applied. Your Homer 
alludes to fire in his defcriptions^of battles. The 
dcvaftations of war arc compared by other poets 
to thofe of fire ; and the mahometan lavt might be 
called fiery at leaft, as well as the mofaical. Thefe 
doctors bring two other quotations fiivm the 
Pfalms. The firft is, in our tranHation, ^ Out of 

* 0b>p. znduj-Tcr. <■ 
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•• Zion, the perfcftion of beauty, God has fcined.*** 
In the fyriac, they fay, it is, « God hath made a 
•* crown of glory to fliine out of Zioni" and they 
add, that the words, rendered "crown of glory," 
9K in the original hilan mahmudan, by which 
the pafTage would be made to fignify, God has fent 
the domination of Mahomet with fplendor out of 
Zion. The fecond is taken from the Pfalm which 
is called the Pfalm of Solomon, t and which de- 
fcribes in the future tenfe all the glories of his rtign. 
This our divines agree to be fo ; bur, having a.f- 
fumed, no one knows why, that Solomon was a 
type of the MelTuh, they affert that the pro- 
phecy looks forward to the fpiritual reign of 
Christ, and th»t fometimes one and fomecimes 
the other is meancd, with a ftrangc confufion of 
jm^es. The mahometan dodtors fix the fenfc of 
it by ajlercing, againft Jews and Chriftians both, 
that the arable verfion employs the proper and 
ufual word Medina, where it is faid, that they of 
the city Ihall florilh like grafs of the earth : after 
which they aik, with an air of triumph, what 
other prophet, befides Mahomet, ever came out 
of Medina, or even of Arabia ? They go fur- 
ther, and they affume that Christ himfelf fore- 
told the coming of Mahomet, when he faid, that, 
if he did not go, the Paraclct would not come ;' 
but that when he. did go, he would fend him ;{:. 
They pretend that this paflage was ftill more ho- 
nourable for their prophet; that Christ fpoke of 
■ himfelf in it as of the precurfor of Mahomet, an^ 

f Pf. I. 2. t K taii, J St..JoHN xvi. 12. 

ihac 
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Uiat it has Ikcq corrupted. But ftill the pro- 
phecy, they fay, is fufficlentjy clear, fince Para- 
clet is in arable Ahmed, and fince Ahmed or Ma- 
bammed are the lame. 

All, that has been faid concerning attempts to 
explain and enforce revelation by reafon, relates 
to internal proofs, as they are called, of the di- 
vine original of the fcriptures. Clakke, whom I 
follow, does not think fie to infift on any external 
proofs, on fuch as might eftablilh beyond all rea- 
jbnable doubt the antiquity, the genuinenefs, and 
the authoHty of the books themfelves :* and yM 
the leaft prain of fuch proof as this would out- 
weigh all the volumes of problematical and futile 
xeafoning, that had been fo tedioufly employed to 
give fome colour to the other. He refers us in- 
deed to the colleftion that we find in GaoTiDSf, 
of many particulars contained in facred, and con- 
firmed by profane hiftory. But Grotius and he 
ihould have feen that every one elfe would fee 
the fallacy of this pretended proof. The concur- 
rent teftimony of cotemporary, difinterefted, and 
unprejudiced authors is, no doubt, a principal 
foundation of the credibility of any hiftory: and 
-fuch- a teftimony thefe men would have it thought 
"that they produce, when they quote, with much 
pomp, egyptian, phenician, chaldean, indian, and 
'sreck traditions and hiftories. But none of thefc 
were of fuch authority ; or if the moft ancient of 
" them, fuch as Sanchoniathon for inftance, and 

• Evid. p. ijg. ■f DevHJt. ret chrift. 

even 
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even otKers more modern, like Berosus, oC 
Abvdbnus, or Eratosthenes, or Manethov 
were difinterefted and unprqudiced in their hiftory 
and chronology; yet it is certain that they, by 
whom alone thefe teftimonies are conveyed to us^ 
were fo little of that character, Josefhds and 
HusEBius for inftance, that their defign in writ~ 
uig, however they blundered fomettmcs in the 
execution of it, was to make profane chronology 
and hiftory appear conformable to thofe of the 
Bible at any race. That they did ib^ every fcholai' 
knows, in fome inftanccs which make their au- 
thority juftly precarious in every inftance of this 
kind. But I am willing to' fuppofe that thefe 
impure channels are pure, and that they have con-< 
ycyed thefe anecdotes down to us juft as they flood 
in the antient books, from which they are faid to 
be taken. What will this conceffion prove ? It 
will prove that there were various traditions, in 
a moft remote antiquity, concerning the creation^ 
Che flood, and the deftru£tion of Sodom, about 
Abraham and other patriarchs, about David, 
and other kings of the Jews. It will ibew that 
the Phenicians, the Egyptians, the Ilraelites, and 
probably every one of the eaftern nations, had 
their fyftems of traditions, .whereof that of the 
Old Teftamcnt alone is come down to us entire.: 
The fame names, and many circomftances of the 
fame events, mull of courfe ^ave been mentioned 
in all. But fuch a conformity proves nothing. 
As they agreed in fome, they might differ in othef 
particulars: and the whole tenor of thofe, that 
. aro 
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are loft, migKc be repugnant to one another, and 
to that of the Jews. Abraham was a name fa- 
mous in all of them. Isaac was known to the 
Arabians aa well as Ismael; and Ismael to the 
Jews as well as Isaac : but they tell very different 
ftories about the legitimacy, and ranjc, and favour 
with God, of the two brothers, as well as about 
the defcent from them. In one of thefe, we find 
a genealogy down to Christ. In the other the 
Mahometans find a genealogy of all thofe who 
were born with the figns of a prophet down to 
Mahomet. I could fee the fallacy of this fort of 
proof, in general and in particular, as it is applied 
both to the Old Teftamcnt and to the New, in a 
ftrongcr light -, if I did not haften back from this 
digrcflion to that which is more immediately my 
fubjcft, in order to ihew you a further abufe of 
this manner of reafoning, on which the abfurd pile 
of artificial theology has been ereded, and is fup- 
ported. The abufe, I mean, is that whereby di- 
vines admit the firft, the moft plaufible, and the 
ftrongeft objection that aeheifm ever made to the 
exiftcnce of God j form a fort of partial alliance 
with the profeffors of it, and afflft them in under- 
miiting the fundamental article of all religion* 
■which they hope vainly to maintain afterwards by 
the help of a fi:w hypothetical props. This abufe 
docs not arife foWy from the prefumpiion which 
has been fpoken of, the prefumption of thofe who 
think that the chriftian revelation wants to lean 
on human rcalbi), and to be explained and enfor- 
ced by it; but from a fii^lfe reafoning, in which 
Yoi. IV. U phi- 
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philofophers have indulged their pride, and their- 
curiofity, ever fince there was fnch a thing as phi- 
lofophy in the world. Let us defcend into a par- 
ticular confideration of this matter, and fpeak of 
it a little at large. ' 

XL. 

AFTER pleading the caufe of natural and 
revealed religion, I am now to plead that of 
God himfelf, if I may ufc the exprefllon of Seneca 
in his treaiile De providentia, againft divines and . 
atheirts in confederacy. 

That chain of reafoning, by which , we arrive, 
from a knowledge of the phaenomena, at a know- 
ledge of the author of nature, of a firft intelligent 
caufe of ail things, felf-exiftent and the fountain 
of all exiftencc, all-pcrfedt, and the inimitable 
original of all pcrfeftions, has never been, and can 
never be, broken. How Ihould reafon diflblve a 
demon ftration reafon has made by leading us from 
things perceived by fenfe and by intuition to that 
exiftencc which cannot be . fo perceived ? * The 
atheift. cannot be faid properly to argue againft 
the moft evident, and in my apprehenfion the 
moft comfortable, truth, which human reafon de- 
monftrates. All he can do is to cavil at it: and 
thus far the ailbciation, between him and; the. 
theift, has been carried too generally in all ages. 

• Ratio quae ex'rebuspcrceptis ad id ^uoduon perdpiebataf 
adducit^ Acad, ^naefi. L. iu 
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Ignorance that was real, and knowledge that 
Was faniaftic, fuperftition, and philofophy com- 
bined to create gods, whofe exiftencc could not be 
demonftfated. But ihefe gods, thefe hypothetical 
deities, did not interfere with the one Supreme 
Being, even in the minds of thofe who worlhippcd 
them: " a rebus phyficis trafta ratio ad commen- 
" titios et fiftos dcos." Thefe were the moft an-* 
tient, and, like the fun^ the iirft: and principal, ob- 
jects of adoration. ■ They were the dii majorum 
gentium. But they were vifible and generated 
godsi as they are called by Plato : and howevei' 
confufedly this appellation was employed in com- 
mon ufe, the ewi were always dlftiiiguifhed from 
ae.J( and Ti &mr. The Tjmaeus diftinguifliea 
them fufficiemly, and Proclus, in his comment 
upon it, where he mentions the doubts and dif- 
putes that arofe about the many, affirms that the 
belief of one God was uniform. Even they whd 
believed fome, of the many, eternal, believed 
them fo by an eternal creation or proceflion frorn 
the one; and if equal in time^ yet not (b in the 
order of nature and caufality, nor fclf-exiftenrj 
Celsus was a flrenuous polytheift^ and yet, when 
he pleaded for the worJhip of demons, he aflertedj 
- ** that the one true God is never to be negledcd^ 
" neither by day nor night, neither in public nor 
" private, neither in words nor aftionsj but that 
" our minds ought to be directed conftantiy to 
*' him." In Jhort, when the pagan theifts were 
tailed upon to explain themfclvcs, they made a 
U 5t pro^ 
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profeffion of their faith eafily reconciled to true 
theiftn : and 'the fathers of the church, who re- 
jefted, like Eusebics, thcfe profeffions as thofe 
of men who only denied what they were ftiamed 
from owning by chriltianity, had^a very iH grace j 
fince ihcy themfelves were every day employed to 
explain and alter old doctrines by new, and were 
narfing up a fort of polytheifm, which became 
little different from that of the pagans, and which 
needs, at this hour, as much indulgence to make 
ic pafs for any thing elfe. - 

That there were fome men, who knew not God» 
in all ages, may be true ; but the fcandalous taHc 
of combating his exiffience, under the maflt of 
iheifm, was rcferved for metaphyficians and theo- 
logians. It was undertaken probably as foon as 
philofophcrsj who profeffed fuch fciences, arofe. 
It was undertaken certainly in an unknown anti- 
quity J for as early as the moft antient, and ef- 
pecially the moft learned, nations appear to us, we 
fee fuch doftrines and inftitutions eftablilhed as 
owe plainly their original to obje£tions raifed againft 
the proceedings of divine providence. What were 
the Osiris and Typho of the Egyptians, the 
Oromazes and Arimanius of the magi, the 
good and bad planets of the Chaldaens, the Zeus 
' and Hades of the Greeks, the Monas and Oyas of 
Pythagoras, the concord and difcdrd, or two 
principles, of other philofophers j what were all 
thefc but fo many mventions, pioufly defigned to 
account for the mixture of good and evil, that 
there 
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thert is in the world I ■ To account for the fup- 
pofed unjuft diftribution of them, other expedients 
had been found. Befulcs a metempiychofis, or 
tranfmtgrfttion of IbiUs from the bodies of men 
into thofe of birds, beafts, fiflies, and after a re- 
vohitJon of many ages into the bodies of men 
^ain, the Egyptians held an heaven and an hell* 
into one of which the good were to be received and 
to live with the gods, whilft the wicked were tor- 
Dienied in the other, Pythagoras and Plato 
. had learned this doftrine from them.* But the 
former thought to give it more weight by pre-, 
tending to have gone in perfon to the infernal 
Ihadcs '■ ^nd the latter quoted, for the fame put' 
pole, Heres of Pamphilia, who had been fent 
from thence to relate what he had feen and heard 
there. Ic is worth while to mention the particu- 
lars idited by him, in order to fhew how much 
the antient atheifts weje perfuaded that nothing 
lefs, than the exigence of all mankind in a future 
ftate, and a more exa6l diHribution of rewards and 
■puniftiments, could excufe the aOlimed irregular 
and unjuft proceedings of providence in this life, 
on which atheifts founded an objedion that the 
others admitted too eafily. Aeacus, then, and 
IVliNOS and Rhao'amanthus fat in judgment in 
(he &cld of truth, " in campo ycritatis." All the 
fouls of the dead were brought before this tribu- 
jial. There they were tried, and the feparation of 
the righteous from the wicked was made. The 
forrner were placed on the right hand, the latter on 

• Plato perep.l. x, 
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the left: the former went upwards to live with 
the gods in heaven, the latter downwards to livo 
with the furies in hell. Of thefe, however, a 
diltini^lion was made. Such fouls as were judged 
curable, and required only a little more purificar 
tion, the animae fanabilcs, were delivered from 
hell after a year of fuffering j and for this purpofo 
a review of fouls was made annually. Let me 
obferve, by the way, that the dodtrine of purga- 
tory is plainly proved by this doi5triiie, according 
to Clarke's way of proving, and better than by 
a paffage in one of the books of the Maccabees, 
to be agreeable to found reafon and the unpreju- 
diced light of nature, in general : and that the par- 
ticular circumftance of an annual review of fouls 
favours extremely a fa6t which the francifcan 
monks afferted, and the council of Bade cenfured, 
the annual defcent of their founder into purgatory ; 
,from whence he delivered, by a fpecial privilege, 
snd carried with him to heaven, the fouls of all 
thofc of his own order,* What ufe may be made 
of thefe obfcrvations, I leave it to you todeierr^ 
piine. But, I think, you will agree with me on 
the whole, that the cavils raifed, on account of 
phyQcal and moral evil, are as old as metaphyficf 
^nd theology. 

T{iEY, who arrived by proofs a pofteriori ac It 
dcmonftration of God's exiftence, might think very 
Rationally that whatever difcoveries they made 

* Beatus Fr*nciscds ex dirinoprivilegjoquotannig xdpur-i 
gatorijtm defcendit, fuor^ue omnes ad coelum deducit. Spond, 

. an- iW^ 
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further concerning his nature, his attributes, and 
his will, muft be made . by the fame means ; and 
that what could not be fo difcovered, could not 
be difcovered at all. Thus men of common fenfe 
might think : and by proceeding in this method 
they might be fure of acquiring as much know- 
ledge as they wanted, and be fafe againft falling 
into error; fmce to proceed in this method is to 
follow natural revelation, and, inftcad of employ- 
ing our reafoQ about the fuggeftions of imagina- 
tion, to emply her about ihofe of nature, which 
are the fuggeftions of God himfclf. But we may 
be aflured that there were in thofe days, as there 
are in ours, men of uncommon fenfe,, who, fctting 
thcmfelves far above the vulgar, proceeded on a 
very vulgar principle, and made ihemfclvcs the 
meafure of all Being, of the Supreme Being among 
the reft. When modern divines tell us, that we 
are made after the image of God, they mean it 
with a regard to our intelleftual fyftem : and they 
proceed in the very fame manner with thofe an^ 
cient divines who made God after their own image. 
To fay the firft is , more decent, but the laft is al- 
ways done 1 for there can be no application from 
God, whom we do not know, to man. The ap- 
plication muft be made, and it always is fo, from 
man^ whom we do know, to God. 

"When we contemplate the works of God 
cum fufpicimus magni cpcleftia mundi 
Templa fuper, ftellifque micannbus aethcra fixum, 
J^i vcnit in mentcm lunae folifque viarum ; 

U4 they 
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they give us very clear and determincci ideas of 
wifdotn and power, which we call infinite, becaufc 
they pafs, in the exercife of them, all the bounds 
of our conceptions. Thus far the reafoncr a poft- 
eriori went formerly, and goes now ; bccaufe 
the phaenomena conduct him thus far, and give 
him thefe ideas with an invariable uniformity. But 
the reafoners a prioTi have been never thus confined* 
As foon as they had proved to themfelvcs the ex- 
iftencc of a firft intelligent caufe of ail things, 
■which can be proved by the other method alone, 
they abandoned it: and having aflumed that di- 
vine and human intelligence are the fame, in kind 
at leaft, they proceeded in all their reafonings 
about the nature, moral attributes, and will of 
God, not only without regard to the phaenomena, 
but often in direct contradidion to them. In 
fhort, no true thrift ever afferted, with greater 
affurance, this undeniable truth, that every thing,, 
which God has done, is for that very reafon 
right, than thefe falfe theifts have afferted the re- 
pugnancy of many .things, in the conftitution 
and government of the world, to the mora! attri- 
butes, and even to the wifdom, of God. God is, 
in their notion of him, nothing more than an in- 
finite man. He knows as we know, is wife as 
we are wife, and moral as we are moral ; but his 
knowledge, his wifdom, and his morality are 
in their nature infinite, tho'theyare not exercifcd 
alike, nor with a conftnnt harmony, nor confil^ 
tency, in the production of all the phaenomena; 
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1SJ0 man has been more dogmatical on thi* 
head than Clarke *. He is much fcanda- 
lifed at thofe theills, among others^ who being 
fo abfurd as to imagine that goodnefs and jul^ 
ticc are not tjie fame in God, which they arc in 
our ideas, but fomeching tranfcendent, thinH it is 
impoflible we ihould argue with any certainty 
gbout them. Tht.G opinion, he lays, does noc 
fland on any copfiftent princ^iples, and muft 
finally Tccgr to abfolute atheifcn. Now I own 
very freely, that the opinion is mine, and that k 
is one of thofe which I think it impious to alter, 
*' quEe dcferi a me, dum quidera fpirare potero, 
** ncfas judico." Far from apprehending that 
I Oiatt be reduced to atheifm by holdtog it, the 
doi^r feems to me in fome danger of bdng 
reduced to manife^ aUurdity by bedding the con- 
trary opinion. 

Aft£« repeating, oyer and over, of all the moral 
attributes, that they are [he fame in God as -thejr 
are in our ideas : and that he, who denies them to 
be fo, may as well deny the divine phyfical at- 
tributes i the doiSor iafifls only pn two trf' jhe for- 
mer, on thofe ' of juilice and goodnefs. He was 
much in the right, to contraft the ^generality of 
his alTertion. The abfurdity of afcribing temper- 
^ce for inftance, or fortitude, to Qod, would 

• Evid. p. 26, 
' have 
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have been too grofs, and too vifible even to eyes 
that prejudice had blinded the tnofti But that 
of afcribing juAice and goodnef$ to him according 
to our notions of them, might be better coverecj, 
and was enough for his purpofe, though not lets 
really abfurd. 

•* If juftice and goodnefs be not the fame in 
•• God as in our ideas *, then we mean nothing 
« when we lay that God is neccflarily juft and 
•• good : and for the fame rcafon, it may as well 
•• be latd, that wc know not what we mean, when 
•• wc affirm that he is ■ an intelligent and wife 
•* Bemg." Thefe are the doftor's own words: 
and furely they Ihew that great men in common 
eftimation are fometimes great triflers. When 
they, who are of his opinion, affirm that God 
is nece0arily juft and good, according to their 
precifc notions of juftice and goodnels, they know 
indeed what they mean, and they mean very pre- 
, fumptuoufly. When they, who are not of his 
opinion, fay that God is juft and good, they too 
have a meaning which is not lefs reafonable for 
being more modeft. They afcribe all conceiva- 
ble perfi:£tion3 to God, moral and phyfical, 
vhich can belong to a divine nature and to a 
Supreme Being : but they do not prefume to 
limit them to their conception?, which is their 
crime with doftor Clarke. Every thing fliews 
the wifdom and power of God, conformably to 
()ur ideas of wifdom ^and power, in the phyfical 

f Evid. p. iS. 

world 
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world and in the moral. But every thing does 
not Ihew, in like manner, the juftice and good- 
Befs of God, conformably to our ideas of thefe 
attributes in either. The phyfical attributes, are 
in their nature more glaring, and lefs equivocal' 
The divine and the atheift, therefore, deny that 
to be juft or good, which is not one or the other 
according to their ideas. The theifl: acknow- 
ledges whatever God has done to be juft and 
good in itfelf, though it does not appear fuch ia 
every inftance, conformably to his ideas of juftice 
and goodnefs. He imputes the difTerence to ttu; 
defeat of his ideas, and not to any dcfeft of tbc 
divine attributes. Where he fees them, he owns 
them explicitely i where he docs not fee them, 
he pronounces, nothing about them. He is as far 
from denying them, as he is from denying the 
wifdom and power of God. In every cafe " he 
knows what he means, and his meaning is in every 
cafe rational, pious, and modeft. 

Will the divine fay, that he does not deny , 
the juftice and goodnefs of God, becaufc he proves 
them, in general, a priori; and that when he 
denies them in particular inftances, he only denies 
the complete exercife of them in this world, be- 
caufe that is referved for another? When he 
proves then the juftice and goodnefs of God, he 

■ proves them as he could not prove even his intel- 
ligence, that is a priori : and when he denies 

■ thpm> his denial is abfolute ; unlcfs an hypothe- 
cs, which may be denied on much better grounds, 

for 
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for we fpeak here of feaf^ wt of rgvtimoB, be 
true. 2ut what is this proof a priori i Does it 
prove that juftice and goodnefs, though tbey arc lb 
connf&ed with the phyftcal attributes, that when 
we rfcribe one we are obliged, by nccefiary con- 
fcqucBce, to afcribe the other to the Suprttne 
Baog, are yet fo diftinfl: that they may be fepara- 
tcd in dw CKercife of them, and that either of them 
may aft as independently of his wifdom, as (rf one 
toother ? If this be faid, they who fay it may af. 
fiime, in eonfequence, that the Supreme Being is 
fiKnaimes partial, inftead of being always juft, 
and ibmetimes evil, inftead of being always good -, 
which hypothefis might havefaved the antients the 
- trouble of inventing that of the two principles, and 
fcts the rcafoning of fuch a divine gg Clarke on 
principles as little conftftent as that of an atfieift^ 
Pocs the argument a priori prove that the jufiicc, 
and goodnefs, and wifdom, and power of God arc 
Jo intimately connected, and arc fo much de fame 
by pature, that they cannot be feparated in the ex- 
ercifcof them ? In this cafe, his natural attributes 
abforb the moral. The will of God is not deter- 
mined, fooietimes by one moral attribute, and 
fometimes by another, lilu; that of man ; but by ^ 
concurrence of them all with his wifdom, in every 
aft of it. God is then infinitely wife : he docs al- 
ways that which is fitteft to be done. That, which 
is htcefl to be done, is always juft and gopd, mA 
thedifputeisover, 

No, fays the divine. However you diftinguifli, 
•or however you blend the divine attributes, there 
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IS -a rule, according to which the exereife of Ihefe 
attributes is determined, and muft be charafter- 
ifed. This rale is the reafbn of things, refuking 
from their eternal retations, whkh are fuch aa 
they appear to be to the underftandings of ail in- 
teliigene beings. God appeals to this rule; we 
hare a right to judge him by it ; and- therefore, 
when he appears neither juft nor good a pofteriort, 
tho* we know him to be fo a priori, we muft have 
, recourfe to fome hypothelis of other, in ord)tr W 
rsconcile the exereife of his attributes to this rale. 
" Quo teneam protea flodo ?" It is hard to fW- 
low men, from fiippofition to fuppofition, through 
all the mazes of metaphyfical theology. There is 
no end of it neither: and if I fhewed Clarkk, 
that the underftandings, of all mankind, his owni 
among the reft, are eitremeljr apt to underftaiid 
things to be what they are not, that they are im- 
perfect and depraved, and that his rule * of judg- 
ing God by man is, therefore, to the 1^ degree 
impertinent, on this account, sn welt as on many 
others } if all this was fhewn, I fay, it would not 
ferve to filence men, who fcek nothing more than 
to maintain the honour of the gown by having the 
laft word in every difpute. We ftiall do better, 
therefore, to go' as far back as we can to the origin 
of this difpute, where we (hall find, if I miftake 
not, that as it is carried on, fo it was founded, on 
a previous queftion or two, miferably begged on 
one Hde, and as foolifhly granted on the other. 

" Dcm. p. 115, 

Thr 
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Thb argument, by which Epicurus cndcii 
TOured to prove that there could be no God, fined 
there was fuch a thing as evil in the world, is Ha- 
ted more ftrongly, than it is refuted, by Lao- 
TAMTius in his book De ira Dei. Aui/. GztLius 
quotes a palTage of Q^ Claudius the annalift^ 
■wherein the gods arc condemned for the iniqui- 
tous diftribution of good and evil:* and Plu- 
tarch introduces his dialogue, concerning the 
delay of divine juftice in punithing the crimes of 
men, by liippoHng that £picuRus« who was juft 
gpne out of the company, had poured forth z 
whole torrent of blafphemy againft the providence 
of God for this delay. In the third book of the 
nature of the gods, all the powers of eloquence 
■re called forth, in a fprightly declamation, to ex- 
a^erate phylical and moral evil, and to conclude 
as diteftly, as an academician could conclude^ 
(com their exiflience and from the affumed unjuit 
dirpenfations of providence, that there is no God< 
Thefe inftances, to Which I refer you, are fufin 
cicnt. They are antient themfclvesj and they are 
the copies of others much more antient. But aa 
bold as the charge is, and as high as it was found- 
ed, the belief of God's exiftence could not have 
been Ihakcn by it in the minds of men, nor could 
they have been reduced, as they have been from 
ihc moft early ages, to defend a demonftrated truth 

* Haec maxime verratur deoram iniqukas, qnod deteriorec 
fint incolumiores ; neq[oe opomum qaetnpiiun inter nos Bhlmi 
diurnaie. . L. xrii. c. 2. 

Pi 
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by evafions, by fophifms, by hypothefcs, and by 
«1! tlie low expedients that arc employed to palliate 
error, if theifts had not been feduced many ways 
into a confederacy with athejOs^ 

The cafe before us affords a fjgnal example, tine 
moftlignal that it is poHible to imagine, of the' 
danger wc run, whenever we foar, in the Tagoe 
of abftraft reafoning, too far from the phaenomena 
of our fyftem. To be real, our knowledge muft 
rife in it. To be ufeful, it mufl: be applicable to 
it. But philofophets appear often, like comets, 
that rife out of oUr fyftem, juft crofs it, diforder i^ 
and go out of it again. The general obfcnratiott 
has been inculcated throaghout all I have written ; 
and it has been juft now applied particularly to 
the proceeding of thofe reafoners a priori, who 
either became atheifts themfelves, or who fup- 
ported the cavils of thofe who were fuch, till thefe- 
cavils became arguments founded on thetftical prin- 
ciples, and therefore difficult, I might fay im- 
poQible, for thofe, who had eftablilhed thelc prin- 
ciples, to anfwer. A felf-exiftent Being, the firft 
caufe of all things, inBnitely powerful, and in- 
finitely wife, is the God of natural theology : and, 
we may advance, without any fear of being dif- 
proved, that as the whole fyftem of the univerfc 
bears teftimony to this great truth, fo the whole 
fyftem of natural religion refts on it, and requires 
no broader foundation. Thefe fyftems are God's 
fyftems. That of our knowledge is given and 
limited, that of our duty is prcfcribcd and re- 
vealed, - 
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Tcalcd. bjr hin). Both are adequate to one another^ 
both are commenfurate : wc have no knowledge 
beymul our duly, nor.any duty beyond our kndw- 
ledg«' 

What now has artificial theology t>rctended to 
add to that knowledge of che deity, which nutu- 
lal theology communicucs i Ii pretends to con- 
nect, by very problematical reafonin^s a priori, 
moral attributes, fuch as we conceive them, and 
fuch as they are relatively to us, with the phyfi-* 
cal attribuica of God ; though there be no HifBcKot 
foundation for this proceeding in the phaenomena 
of nature : nay, though the phaenomena are, as it 
has been faid already, in feveral cafes repugnant. 
God is juft, and good, and righteous, and holy* 
as well as powerful and wife. Man is m^ide in 
the tm:^ of God : he is little lower than the an- 
gels, or inferior gods in the pUtonic fcheme; Nay, 
he is fupcrior to them : there is no interftiediftte 
being between God and man in the ftoical fcheme. 
V Homini praeftare quis poQit nili Deus ?" vrda 
the queftion of Chrysippus: and Seweca aflumei 
a friendflaip, a neceflary relation, a iikenefej be- 
tween God and good men. The good man is the 
difctple of God; he emulates God j he is the -true 
offspring of God. * 

Such were the notions of antient theills, and 
on fuch notions it was natural for them to afiume 

* . . . . AmicitU eft ... . imo etiam neaffitudo et lunilitadft 
.... dilcipului ejusj MmuUtoi^ue, ec vera progenies. Dc 

that 
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■ttet this world waamadc for tnan-, and that the 
■Supreme Being could have no other motive to 
make fo'i»6bfc ucreiattire, rtrceptthatof commu- 
^nicating bappinefs to hitn. The'athcifts faw their 
•advantage. They faw that artificial theology gave 
%hem the means of unravelling that thread vrhich 
'natural theology had fpun, attd <if jSlaying the af- 
%hitfd, agalrifl: the ■dcmoWftrated attributes. Thejr 
■iWghtafk, as they dW, If God be good and holy, 
hew comes it that there is aiiy Rieh thing as evil 
ih tJhc *orld ? ff he be juft and righteous, how 
f Ottws rt that the bdt men have often the greateft 
thare of this evil ? The pagan theifts were ex- 
tremely puzzled how to anfwcr thcfc qucftions fo 
lis to prevent the conclufioti, -there is no God : ani 
therefore- they had Tccourfc generally to the hypo- 
theCstjif tWo c6-cxifting principlcsj and thought, 
■like Plutauch,* rfrat it was better to abridge the 
power c^'JvpirtrR., than to impilte to him that he 
caufcd or fuffeced cviL When they had not this 
"rtcd'ufrc, they talked- mere nonfcnie, figurative, 
'fublitne, m'etaphyfical; but nohfcrife ftill. The 
ISkwcs, thofe zeilous aflertors of the Supreme God, 
an'd defenders of his providence, had all a tang of 
enthuri&fm, or they at! afie'£ted it. Demetrius 
was of the firft fort, no doubt : and fo might^St- 
neca be, who quotes him, and who took much 
pains to work hirnfelf, and his friend LuciLiui, 
up to the fame temper of mind. At leall his trea- 
.tht about providence is a rhapfody of parbdox and 

* Adr. ftoicos. 
Vol. IV. X cnthu-' 
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enthuriafm, ingenious, aSeding, and little to the 
purpofe. I have quoted Lactaktius* for the 
argument of Epicurus. I might quote him for 
juch an anfwer to it as defcrvcs to have it's place 
.among the unexpected layings, the inopinata, of the 
Stoics, and no where elfc, God can, but he will 
not, according to this father, uke away the evil 
that h in the world ; bccaufe if we did not know 
evil, we could not know good . . . . " nifi prius 
** malum agnoverimus, nee bonum poterimus ag- 
** nofccre ;" and becaufe there is much more ad- 
vantage and plcafurc in the enjoyment of that wif- 
dom by which alone we know the latter, than there 
is trouble and pain in the evil wefuffer. " Plus 
*y boni ac jucunditatis in fapientia, quam in malis 
** moleftiae," Thus the father proves, that all 
things were made for the fake of man, evil as well 
as good. " Conllat igitur omnia piopter hominem 
*' propofita, tarn mala, quatn etiam bona." 

That man is the final caufe of the whole crea- 
'tion, and that God could have no other motive to 
make him, except that of communicating happi- 
iiefs to him, are propofitions aflumed by all the 
antient and modern theifls, thofe of paganifm and 
thpfc of chriftianity. . Love was the firft or chief 
of the gods. Love was the firft principle of things. 
Love of his creatures in idea determined God to 
'draw them forth into exiftence. Thai God loves 
us even to fondnefs, " ufque in delicias amamur,-}-" 
would fuch a writer, as Seneca, fay. That God 

" Ee ifa Dei. c. 13, ' f Sen. De benef. 1. iv. 

love 
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ioves us heartily, is the language of fiicH a writer as 
Clarke. Such aflumptioils as have betfrf men- 
tioned, founded on filch notions as thefe^' were in- 
culcated in all ages by artiHctal theology : iind could 
not fail to be fd with fuccefs i becaufe they flat- 
tered human nature, wHb is betides her own flatl 
tercr and feducer, *' blanda adulatriJC ef quart 
*' lena fui;" The produftion of infinite power 
Were confined long to the fy ftem Of One planet 
alone, and thfc excrcife of infinite wifdorti to the 
affairs of Orfe animal chiefly. ■ When further dif-, 
coveries opened by degrees a iiiore noble view of 
the aniverfe, and experience and refleftion obliged 
men to thinks on many occafions, a little niori 
modeftly of their o*n importance, if phyfics mor- 
tified them, metaphyfics raifcd their fpifits again; 
Fantaftic knowledge became as indulgent to felf- 
love, and to the pride of the human heart, as real 
ignorance had ever been : and although fome of the 
puerilities and Ciiperftidonsi which had prevailed 
in the non^e of philofophy, were kid alide, yec 
fome of thefe, and other opinions as extravagant 
bnd as inconjiftent as thefe, were taugiic in the 
fchools of theology. They who came thnfts, and 
they who came atheifts, put of thefe fchoobj 
trtumi^ed equally : the former, in thofe doftrines 
that raifed very nearly the human up to the divine 
natures the lauerj in thofe that debafed the divide 
moral charaAer of God as low as human ideat of 
moral perfedipns. Theology furniflied^artiH on 
both fides. The theift confirmed men in the be- 
lief of A Supreme Being, and fee their pafflons on 
. X a hi^ 
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his fide, when he rcprefentt^ che predik^on a( 
ijius pcjing for ibcfl), vbo were alone, or jin com- 
ipop yf;th th;c generftte^ ;gods, the final caufc of 
fhjc ^holf cjceation, ai^ who ^ere m^de to cf ift, 
that cbeije might be rational and proper Atge,^s (^ 
pod'f o^inificence i^ t^e i^ofld. The a^ilt pior 
pecdfd, on the famp t^i]jtiur|:^ti^i|:^s, tp fliakf 
this belief of a ^upr;cix« Scjng. That i^cy niuift 
be mie, if there 7,as i^cji i^ Bcu^, h^ afletfed ^ 
if^dly a^ the diyit^e. But I^e ^pfkfd hji^'clf VS 
to doubt, and be jet, in his tdrn, ;he p^Qos of 
men qn his fide, by df claiming patljepicaHy j^gjia^ 
the phyfical and moral ey'il th^t ^.upds in ^e 
i^orH ; by cenfuring the dlipenf^t^on^ pf piovL 
dp i)c.e in it, and by fijei'f'ing that tngny of th? pJ^- 
pomena are not recpncikahle to cm ide» of \^t 
liRefs, pf goodnefs, of jiiftice, and at the faAi^ 
time of vifdpm and power. He came at la|l td 
deny chat there was any God i becauie he could 
not difcover fuch a metaphyfica} and moral god as 
artificial theology had imagined. 

Thx aigumentsof the athetfl: were ib ftrong ad 
bominem, for they are fuch in no other manner, 
that the theift found himfelf obliged to feek th« 
ufual refuge of philofophers who affeft to deg- 
matifc beyond their knowledge, and even beyond 
all their real, their clear, and well determined ideas } 
the refuge, I mean, of hypothefes, by which they 
endeavour to evade what they cannot anfwer. 
That of two principles was the reiiige of pagans 
from time immemorial, and of a famous fe£): of 
heretics 
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htrerics' iiv tftc chriftian church, ijhat of thU fall' 
of man, and- of die continued malice of the HrA: 
leirtptcr, tht old ferpent, \Cho ciUfcd' it, was tSc 
refdge 6f ortHodbxchriftians'. By tHcfc they hoped 
to accootit for the introdilflioh' of phyTicaT and 
mbrri evil, conlitfcritly witli" tile propofitiohs af- 
fumcd, " that the world' W'as' triade for than, and 
" man to be Happy in it." By the hypothefis o£^ 
a future ftate of rewards" and punifhthenrs, both' 
pigaris and' chriftians hoped' to reconcile the dif- 
penfationsof proVidentle in thii life, to the moral 
attributes of Gbd, and'tb lUt rule of his conduct, 
which thty afiUrried lilieWife to be the lame in liim, 
as they ate'iri Htiifiari iddas: 

The hypothefis of two principles, Iclf-exirting, 
infinite, oppofitc, iS full of abfuriiities. But ab- 
ftrad it froni thefe, and cohrider it only as it ac- 
counts'for the introdudion of evil, and it will ap- 
pear much more plaufiblei tho' it be not more rea- 
fonabte, than that of the fall of* Adam, and the 
nValice of the' devil. The firft Taves, or feems to 
fave, alt the attributes of the good God. They 
all exift \h him, as the thclff "conceives them. Thtfy 
arc all exerted by him, as the th'cift affumcs. But 
he is oppofed by a cocquaj'bad princijdc : and that 
mixture of godd and evil, which appears in' the 
frame and government of the world, arifes from 
the perpetual ftru^le of thefe rival powers. The 
laft is full of xbfurdities likewife : but abftra£t it 
from thefe, and ftill you will find that it faves the 
divine attributes in no refped. It anfwers no pur- 
X i pofe 
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pofe In-oppoficion to achcirm ; and It could be fq 
applied in good earncft, whatever otiier purpofe 
it ha»been made to aqfwer, by no. theills who 
undcrftood their own bypothefis, and the objec- 
tions o( their adverfaries. The gpodnefs, an4 
even the wii'dom, of God ]ye juft as m^ch e^pofed 
for fufFering an inferior being, his creature and a 
creatiire in a£tual rebellion, to baffle the defigns 
it is afTuoied that he. had, as they would lye, if 
thefe defigns were acknowledged to l^ave been 
imperfeftly executed by him. The feverity with 
which he puniflied our i^rft parents for a fault, 
which he foreknew that they would commie . 
when he abandoned their free will to the tempta' . 
tion of committing it, for there would be too 
much horror in luppofing them predeftinated tin 
commit the fault; this feverity, I fay, and much ■ 
more that which has been exercifed on the whole : 
race of mankind, who fliare the punilhment, tho' 
they had no Ihare in the crime, cannot be recon- 
ciled to our ideas of juftice. " The introduftion , 
of phylicat and moral evil^ therefore, could not 
be imputed more really ro the Supreme Being in- 
dependently of this Iiypothcfis, than he is made 
the author of ihem by it, with the aggravating 
circutpftance of punilhing'the innocent for what 
he permitted, iij one fenfc of the word, th<$ 
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XLII. 

T^HE diipenfations of providence, in the dif- 
trtburion of good and evil, ft^nd in no need 
of any hypothefis to juftify them: and if they 
did, that of a future ilate of rewards and punifh- ' 
ments would be infufRcicnt. Thefe two propo- 
iitions may be made, I think, very evident: and ' 
I Ihall endeavour to make them fo, before I quit 
the fubjciS. Reafon will neither deny, nor af- ' 
firm, that there is to be a future ftatc; and the 
do6trine of rewards and puniOiments in it has fo 
great a tendency to enforce civil laws, and to 
rcftrain the vices of men,' that reafon, who can- 
not decide for it, on principles of natural theolo- ' 
gy, will not decide againfl; it, on principles of 
good policy. Let this doctrine ret); on the au- 
thority of revelation.' A theift, who does not 
believe the revelation, can have no objedion to 
the doftrine in general. But even a theift, who 
does believe the revelation, may refufe to admit 
the doftrins on the principles on which it is efta- 
blifhed by divines, and may difapprove the ufQ 
they make of it in f^veral refpet^. 

The hypothefes, that have been crayoned out,^ 
are the chief pillars of artificial theology. Some 
of them were alTumed in compliance with the over- 
weening notions of their own worth and im- 
portance, which men arc prone to entertain, and 
by which they raife themfelves up to the imagi- 
nary heights . that have been meationed: tho' tb?. 
X. ^ diftancQ 
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diftance between our friend Gay's fly, in hi| 
fables, and -the infinite felf-exiftent Being, is 
not a whit, greater, than that betweea this.Being;. 
and Socrates or St. Paul, the two-apol1:)es c^ 
the gcnrilcs. Other hypothefes wgre invente4 
to maintain thefc : and by tagging one hypoihcCs. 
to another, men. deviated at. lalt fit far froai 
Uftoral theology, and raifcd fo much confu-, 
fion in their notions about it, that they harf n,% 
means left of returning to the firft princii 
pic. of this theology, nor of clearing to com-, 
mon apprehenfion a little of this confufion, but 
thofe of another hypothcfis. Strange effect 
of theological fkill! It makes a demonftrated' 
truth depend on a, precarious "fuppaGtion. If 
there is not a future Itate, God is. neither eood' 
nor juft according'to our ideas of goodnefs and- 
juftice, in his difpenfations. If he is not- good' 
and jult, according to our ideas, of thefe moral' 
attributes, neither can th$ phylical attributes, 
fuch, as infinite wifdom and power, belong to; 
him: and a. being,- who has non^of thefe, is nor 
God. But there is a future ftate. Thus di- 
vines have dared to argue,: and I am juftified in 
faying, that they betray the caufe of God* to the 
atheifl;, when ihcy join, with hin^ in fo many 
points, that nothing remains'to be oppofed'tb 
him, in defence of God's cxiftence, but the prq- 
blemaijicaJ and futile rcafonings they emplpy tq 
prove a future ftate. 

We are apt to cany the judgments wo make 

into extremes, and' the chmftsrt weg^e inta 

pane- 
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panegjjrics- 6^ f«ip«»i The emropLcs of tlhs 
Iclnd are without number: but none. av- lb: re* 
markable as thofe, which we find in writns, 
anticnt' and moderih, cQBcerning the humw na^ 
tare. Nq' creatureis fo miferable, in fomo-de^' 
fiSriptioBSf nor fo necelHtous, as-man. He comev- 
into< the- world- bemoaning' hls^ fate. Me grows* 
}iPi and' palles through tha human ftace, expofed^ 
to. many- wants and bodily infirmities, uMcnovs- 
to the brute creation. Tou rememberi riodppbl^ 
tbofe fine verfcs inLircRBT-iua *; 

Tam'[)flirro puw, ut' fgevis- projefiUt aly uiidt»- 
Nav4ta^ nudua-humijacei infanst indigus omot 

Vital! auxilto 

Vagiiuque locum -lugubricomplet, ut-aequutn eft' 
Cuirtantum in vica-reftet tranfire malorum^ 
At variae crcfcunt pecudes et. 

No creature ii to be compafod with man<iii o^ier ■ 
defcriptioDS, and in a contrary fenfe. Hfc' waS' 
made (dearth* but this earth was impregnited- 
wlih celeflial feeds, if you'will'take OHo'^if word' 
ft)r it. 

.... recens telks) fedud'aque nuper ab^to 
Acthere, cognaii-retincbat femina- coelii 

He v^s n\ade in the image <^ the gods^ andibisi 

y-eiy form denoted bis divino original. 

* Lib. T« f Metam. L. i. 
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Os homini fublime dedit, coelumque tueri ' 

Juffit &c. 

Some of thefe writers degrade even the human 
mind, and that inceliigence and lYafon wherein 
we triumph. Plato, who, in one mood, raifes : 
naiui up to the coaccmplation of the abftra£t forms 
of all thingr, fends him in another for inftrtit^ion 
t9 fh? beaft$ of the geld : apd the Hofpea in the 
Ft^ticus reckons their conv^rfation among the. 
means of improvement in philofophy. and the 
knowledge of nature which men enjoyed under 
the reign of Satu^k. Montaoni^ another 
proHe-popt, de^l) with tmat as divines deal witb 
God I and having drawn doiyq hpman nature as 
Ipw ^^p j^ould, he raifes thatqf fome other ani') 
mals lb high, that he afcribes a lenfe of religion, 
to elephants, and reprefents them deep in nieditar 
tion and contemplation before ihc nfing fun, and 
•t^ntive, at certain hoprs of the day, to perform 
certain ai^s of devotion, He took this from Fli- 
My*: and he Plight ha^f added, oq the fame 
ai^hority, among other excellencies, that they 
underftood the language of their country, loved 
glory, and were great moralilts } a commendation 
i^ldom dMe to ipeq, ^' qgae etiam in hoqiinc rara." 
But CoTTA, in . the third book Qf the nature of 
the gods, goes fo far as to aflert that human reafon, 
fgr from being an advantage, is' a difadVantage, to 
(nan, the worft prefent that heaven could make 
}iim, and one of the plagues of human life« 

f Lib.viji. c, i, 

■ ■ ■ ;■ ?cft 
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f* fcttiSera muUis, a^modum pauc'ts falutaris." 
The academician complins that it is bountifully ,- 
at>d largely Iseftowed, " fim munifice ct tam Urge 
f* dar^" Buc tlfC whole chorus of cheiftical phU 
lofophers and of diy)ne( boaft it to be the diftin- - 

fuidiing gift of Qod to man, that which gives ■ 
im a pre-eminence and a right of command- 
over hi? fellow creatures. Ovio t calls him for-; 
this reafon, " Ian£tius his animal ;" and the St<nc, 
whom C0TT4 anfwered, had not only diftin- 
guilhed him from other animals, but coupled hini' 
with the gods. The fole beings, who have reai- 
fon, are gods and men. ... *' dii et homines 
'* quibus prpfcf^Q nihil eft melius," In a won), 
metap^yficians haye rc6ned and fubtilifed their 
difcourfes on th)3 favorite theme into a jargon 
which has no meaning at all, or a blafphemoui 
rieaning: and they would ftand jullly expofcd to 
the ridicule of common fenfe, if common fenfe ' 
could refolye to laugh at blafphemy. There 
have been thofe who taught that the human is a 
portion of the divine foul. Others -f have beea 
more modeft, and have allowed that the former is . 
a created being, ** creatura quae mens dicitur 
*' ratipnalis," but a being of fo high an order, 
that there is nqne fuperior, except the Supreme 
fieing, and that thete two are more clofely and 
intimately, united than the human foul is to th« 
^^dy it inforqi;. 

Theke is a middle point between thefe ex-. 

tremes, where the truth lies : and he who feelts 

- f Jb. fPonPHvaY, Plotinus, St. Akjtiii, Malbkanchi. 

^.1 .J 
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it miy find ic He^ will' not Herd what tKe fn'n> 
c^le of Stiatf (* t^eti oPhumart ihftHigerice is. 
But He wUl fooii' fltid thK th«' dlftMbe b'SMreeti^ 
them, whaofVcn tb^ *c; iS' fo- iHirtirtlfe, as- to 
wtmit iQ' reality ntf dt^rtc df cattpArKati. Hf 
wdl- find;- oir itn othcf hand', itfatiy flicH degt^en 
bwvflctr. the hutnur inftlligehce and'tH« of v*ious: 
•biindfi Vie onf bfe iifttbetid' pertltf^s- to> think 
thK intdledAikr facultiA and corpbreal fetifesj of 
the famr-and of dlffA-ettt- kinds ate cbmM^ini- 
catedj.iD ibmo proporiibM or oriiti*, to' the whole' 
ncff-ctf aaimalt: bur he' will btfftill confciousof 
hbTuperiontyi. as' they th«mrel>n:4 atC moll api 
ll^mitlys flichof chom atUBfl^asknbW'manleihU; 
not tho l^acuAis elephalit' alotfe, wHo fubmkstb 
his ietvioe, but the lion and the ty^r; who make 
tam-occafionallf dieirprdjr. 

MXk< ir- then the prinoipa} inhabkuit of thh 
phnet, a beh^. fbperior to all'-ttft reft^; But wil^ 
it foliow-fToni hence, thattheTyftein, wherein thi%- 
pknet rolli, , or: even ttfls planet alone, wu-made- 
for the~falce of man ? Will it follow that' infinite' 
wifdoiD had no other end in making man, thia 
that of makiBg an bifqjy creature? Sorely not. 
The fuppoiliions are arbitrary^ »k1' the coi^-- 
qtieaces abfurd. There is no prctCnCfr to fay- 
that we^havc any more right to complainc^'the^ 
evils which affed our ftate, than ourftllow-crea- 
tures of the evils which affect theirs^ or which 
ate common to both; Many of them have 
jAtAtAy -fcrne forefight of ^jrfotare, and ' of phy- 
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^c^ <:Qe£ts. moce than we h»ve. But all of them 
^el the ptejfiiit ^aulje God Jias given us ioteU 
le&n^i {lowen Aiporior to theirs, &» i^hnn skhc 
inft^nd perhaps, t9 us imwe .reafoii eertaialjr, is he 
(Twl «fld unjuft becauft fae has sot gtvcD us in- 
v^lncr^t^ ^od impecetfite oattires^ % TBafon we 
)f^^ (o ivw-i, or to foftet), or to remedy, manf 
^ili9 IP which we aie fifpojnl Sy reafpn we 
fft^Ilf ^9 Uinf^ tp bear fijch as can be nmher 
^^4)i^K^, nor foftened, opr cured. If we emplof 
e^r re«fi»i Qoly to aggravate (hefe evils in our Ima- 
gJDf wi;s, 4nd to compkui more loudty> far from 
t^vtng a better right tp do fo, we are on this very 
accpujif jvft So much the more impertinent and 
4t^ur4> 

7bf whpl^ tribe «f divines aflert, that the good> 
nefs of God required he ihould make the world 
for the fake of man, and man purpofely to make 
an hiip{iy cfeattire. Thofe among them, who rife 
higher is metaphyfies, aflert " that God can ad 
^* for himf^ atone, and can create rational beings 
** for no re^oa but that of being known and loved 
f by th^m *•" Now I. who know juft as much 
ef this matter as all or any of thefe dogmatical 
perTqns. deny, oh my own authority, whac they 
afirm. on theirs % and. whilft they pretend arro. 
gancly to demonftrate, will prefume mode(Uy and 
diffidently to guefs. What they fay, haags. ill 
together : I leave it to them to reconcile, among 

• Vii Mali. Preface tt this Redierche, fcc. 

a mul- 
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B multitude of other inconfiftencies ; and Ihall otilf 
t)bfcrvc, on the latter part, fince *e rcafon oh hii- 
tnail iddas, for we have no Others iVhereon to rea'- 
fon^ that the^ who advance it entertain a vcrf 
falfe nation of beneficence^ An heathen moTaltft 
would have taught them better. No one confers 
a benefit, who has himfclf and his own inCereft 
and (ztiify&ifia alone in f lewj ** Si una darfdi caufa 
** eft fe intu^ri ac tommodum fuum, illud non 
•* beneficium fed foenDS' eft;" From hence St- 
MECA * concludes, thdt all the benefits vre receive 
from God, arc triiljr benefits j Gnce God can reap 
no advantage to himfelf in beftowing them; and 
«fould, therefore, bcfto* nOrifc, if ociHiy to hinr- 
felf could be his motive. *' Nam A una bencGcfi 
** dandi caufa fit dantis utititas, nulla autcm ex 
" nobis utititas Deo fperanda eft^ nulla Deo dandi 
^ benefidi caufa eft." 

But tbe fornner part of what is aflbted on this 
ticcafion by divines requires much more difcouife; 
Theyi who aflert that man and the happlnefs of 
man were the final caufes of the creation, fecm ttf 
have ideas no better determined of gdbdnef^, thatf 
the others of beneficence ; for if diere be not a 
certain proportion kept in the exercife of it, the- 
fccming goodncls of the heart is really the. weak- 
nefs of the mind. You fee at once what number-, 
lels inftaoces might be produced to exemplify this 
truth. Let me alk now the greateft flattere/s oi 
human nature, what proportion there is between 
• Lib. iv. 

iH 
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tlie excelleacies of it, and the goodnefs of God* 
chat fhould determine his inBnite wifdotn to judge 
it eficntial to b^ goodnef?, when be refojved to 
make man, to make a planet the more for the ha< 
bitation of this ideal creature i The habitation is 
fit for him, and he is fitted to live in it. He 
.could not czift in any other. But ,wtll it fotbv, 
tliat the planet was made for hiro, iiot he for tha 
planet? The aft would, be fcorched in Venus or 
Mercury, and be frozen in Jupiter or Saturp, 
Will it follow ,that this temperate phinet wa^ 
made for him, to bray and to eat thiftles in it f . 

But I hear the divine reply, that man is a r-s^ 
.tional being, far fuperior to the brute cre^ion, 
and alone more worthy, than all of them, to be 
the Snal caufe of the world he and they inhabit. 
That he. alone has reafon, may be too much to 
grant, fince feveral of the faculties, in the cxercife 
of which it confilis, are exercifed by other animals, 
as every man, who is not Cartcfian enough to be- 
lieve more than Dbs Cartes believed himfcJf, muft 
?llow. But whether the di^erence of that, which 
is called reafon in man, and the intelligence of 
other animals, be in kind or in degree only, one 
way or other certain it is, that his fuperioHty 
.over them is very real and very great, according 
to all our ideas of order. It was this confidera- 
tion, and this partial comparifon of him with 
the creatures of his pwn iyftem, that made the 
human pafs for the firft of all rational natures, 
after the divine, among, thofc who had no fufpi- 

cion 
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toon of any lothets. Such -were the nanaw xrii 
oDDfincd ideas, Richie appears 'by liicrt'ed as weft 
m ppokm philtffophy, that ^li the ancients ^n- 
ttnained ©f 'fbe works of ^od. Modem difco- 
vewes in sftronotny have prefcdttd riiem to us in 
a-morenoble ftene. Wecannot dodbt, Chatnurti- 
berlcls ■worlds and -fyftems of worths <;ofli|jafe 
tfiis amazing -whole, -the ttnrverie -, and as little,- 
Ithinlc, that thejJknecs, which roll about otfffufj( 
cr'thsfc TriiidhraHwbefuta Tmihitadc of otSers, are 
tohatnttd by IttrngCfearmtsflt to be the inhabi- 
tants of 'them. When -we have ibis view beforft 
our eyes, can we be ftlipid or impertinent and vain 
enough toimagine, tbifwtftsBd alone orforecnoft: 
among rational created beings^ we, who tntritbt 
confciotB, unlefs wc are mad ■and 4ravc- tbft the 
ufe of our reafon, -of -the ittiperfeiftion oF trur rta- 
fen? ShaH we not Iw pwftiaded rather, -thtt as 
Awe is a gmdatioft <tf ftttte arfd iWtiilHgtticclftrc 
from aninml beings imperccptiWe lo us, -for theit 
minutenefs, without tHe help iSf tnidrofcopcs adfl 
even with thum, gptoman, in whom, thon^ thik 
be their highcft ftage, fesfc and intell^nce ftop 
ftfoft and remain ve*y itWpeTfttftj fo thert is a 
gradation ffoca man, through varisus forms df 
fenfe, inKtligence, and reafon, up to brings wfift 
cannot be known by us becaufe of their diftancC 
from us, ^nd wttofe rank inihe inreUe£lualTyfter)it 
is ■even above our ooacepcions ? This fynem, ai 
well «s the Twrporeal, that is. ihe whole phf fkiA 
or natural fyftem, for fuch the ttfro propefly aW, 
maft hare been alike prefent to the divine mtnd - 
before 
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before he made them to cxift. If we aflutne, 
. thercforci that he made ihJa world for the fake of 
' man, we mufl: afTume a. fortion that he made every 
other world for the fake of the rational inhabitants 
he deligned to place in it. 

Now it feems to me to follow from this hypo- 
thelis very abfurdly, that one of thefe fyftems was 
made in mere fubfcrviency to the other : whereas 
it is certainly agreeable to the cleareft and moil: 
diftinft ideas we are able to frame of the proceed- 
ings of infinite -wifdom, to believe that each of 
them was made in fome degree of fubfcrviency, 
and the animal fyftem perhaps in the grcatcft, to 
the other ; and that both of them were made on . 
fome greater motive, and for fome greater pur- 
pofe, whatever thefe were, than either. It might 

, be obferved, as another abfurdity, that according 
to this hypotheHs the whole univerfe was made 
for fome minute parts of it; and that the divine 
architcA of nature proceeded in an unnatural me- 
thod, making the whole relatively to thefe, in- 

. ftead, of making thefe and all the other parts re- 
latively to the whole. But I chufe rather to pafs 

. it over, and to obferve that the hypothefts I op- 
pofe is not only unreafonable in fpeculation, but 
evidently contradifted by the phaenomena. No- 
thing in truth can be fo prepofterous as the conduft 
of the divine and atheift appears to be, whilft they 
deplore the miferable ftate of mankind, and the 
evils that abound in a world which they alTume 
was made for the fake of mankind. 

■ Vol. IV. Y Both 
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Both of them reafon a priori from aOunud 
moral atcribuees of the divinity. So they call thdr 
method of reafoning : and fuch it is in a faUe 
ienfe. It cannot be fucH in a true one ; fiiice thai 
ideas of thefe attributes are very human ideas, ap- 
plied arbitrarily to the di^ne nature, not founded' 
in any knowledge of it that they have really. No 
matter. They have accuftomed men to this ab- 
furd impofttion, and they proceed. Both of them 
pretend to be led, from propolirion to propofman, 
down to their different conclufions. But the truth 
is, that they have their different conclufions frcrni 
the firft in view. The premifes, wherein they 
concur fo amicably, are pl^nly contrived to efta- 
bliffi fuch notions of the moral attributes of God^ 
as Qiall appear repugnant to what we fee, and feel, 
and know, when they are applied to the conftitu- 
tion of the world and to the ftate of mankind in 
it : whereas ic is from this conllitution and tlm 
flate alone that we can acquire any ideas of the 
divine attributes, or a right to affirm any dung 
about them. When they have done this, a Col- 
lins concludes, that there is no God ; and a 
Clarke, that there is a future ftate of rewards 
and punishments. 

Let us proceed in another method, ai^ue from 
knowledge, not from imagination, and advance 
nothing more than the former will juftify. The 
former will juftify enough to refute abundantly 
the two allies'. 

XLIII, 
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XLIII. 

'^HE demonftration of God's ex'iftcrtce is found- 
ed in knowledge, and purfued with intuitive 
certainty through every ftep of it. This the [di- 
vine will admit ■, arid this the atheift is lb little 
able to deny, that he has recourfe to cavil, as it 
has been faid already, and endeavours vainly tc» 
iinravel the thread he cannot break. I aflume, 
therefore^ nothing more than what is proved^ 
when I affert that the: Supreme Being is infinitely 
wife, as well as powerful: and if he be infinitely 
wife, I need not ftand to prove that he always 
knows^ and always does, that which is fitteft to be 
done. To chufe the beft end, and to proportion 
the nie^ns to it, is the very definition of wifdom. 
Two things are then evident. One, that, fince in- 
finite wifdom determined to call into exiftcnce every 
being that does cxift, and to conftitute that univer- 
fal fyftem, which we call the fyftcm of nature, it 
Svas right and fit that infinite powtr fliould be ex- 
ftrcifed for this purpofe. The Other, that, fince 
infinite wifdom not cmly eftablifhed the end, but 
direfted the means, the fyfl,em of the uftivcrfe 
muft be neceflarily tht beft of all poffibie fyftems : 
■ivhich it could not be, nor even a confiftent fcheme, 
imlefs the whole was the final caufe of every part^ 
and lio one nor more parts the final caufes of the 
■whole. The umverfc-Ls an immeftfe aggregate of 
fyftems. Every one of thefe, if we may judge by 
oar own» contains feveral ; and every one of thefe 
Y 2 agaiOj 
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again, if we may judge by our own, is made up 
of a mulcitudeof different modes of being, anima- 
ted and inanimated, thinking and unthinking, ra- 
tional and irrational i different natures deftgned 
for different purpofes, but all concurring in that 
of one common fyftem : as we difcern in too many 
inltances not to have reafbn to believe it in all. 
Juft fo it is with refpcft to the various fyftems, 
and fyftems of fyftems, that compofe the univerfe. 
As diffaht as they are, and as different as we may 
imagine them to be, they are all tied together by 
relations and connexions, by gradations and de- 
pendencies. The great material parts of our Iblar 
fyftcm aft on one another in more ways than phi- 
lofophy has been yet able to difcover ; and that of 
comets is not, perhaps, the only communication 
that other fyftems have with ours. Unthinking 
matter is difperfed in various forms throughout the 
. univerfe : and we fee a gradation of them in the 
' world we inhabit, from ftones and other inert bo- 
dies, up to vegetables and fuch as have in them- 
felvcs, however inanimate, a natural, tho* not fpon- 
tancous, aftivity. So may we believe moft reafon- 
ably, that various forms of thinking fubftance. Or 
the faculties of fenfe and thought in various de- 
grees, are difperfed likcwife throughout the uni- 
verfe. We obferve a gradation of them here, and 
we may well pcrfuade ourfelvcs that there is a gra- 
dation of them through various ranks of beings, 
frorfi the loweft degrees in our world to the higheft 
in fome other. 

• * 
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I PRETEND not to dogmatife : but without hav- 
ing fo much prefumption I may fay, that the no- 
tions here advanced fcem much more conforma- 
ble to thofc of a Supreme Being, and to all our 
ideas of order, than the contrary. They are pro- 
bable in fpeculation, and the appearances of things 
are favourable to them : whilft the hypothefis that 
aflumes the world, and did formerly afTume the 
whole univerfe, made for man, and man folely to 
be happy, is not founded in realon, and is con- 
tradidlcd by experience. By the conftitution of 
the material, and by that of the inteUedual world, 
more dependent on the former perhaps than we arc 
willing to believe, the human race is expofed to 
wious evils, permanent and contingent, phyfical 
and moral. Of this philofophers have complained 
in all ages. This they could not reconcile to the 
gpodnefs and juftice of a God, fuch as they con- 
ceived him, nor on their principles: and there- 
fore, they cut the knot by denying him, or threw 
tbemfelves into an endlcfs labyrinth of difputation 
by the aclcnowiedgement of him. But on fuch 
principles as are here laid down, and in the truth 
of things moft certainly, there is no ground for 
complaint, and there is abundant caufe to g^ve 
thanks. Tho' this world, and much more the 
univerfe, were not made for the fake of man, and 
tho* infinite wifdom contrived, and infinite power 
executed, the stupendous work for fome nobler 
end, and fome greater purpofe, than the advanr 
(age of one poor vun mortal creature } yet has not 
X 4 - the 
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the care of man been neglcftcd in it. " In pfttii4 
*' JUa conllicutione," fays Seneca • fpeaking oif 
the world as the work, pf the gods, " cum univerf^ 
** difponercnt, ctlam noftra vidcrunt, rationctn- 
f* que hominis habucrunt:" which opinion, fo 
little coofiftent with the doffcrine he teaches elfc- 
whcre, is far more reafonablc. We labor hard, we 
complicate various means, to arrive at one end : 
and feveral fyftems of conduft arc often employed 
by us to bring about fome one pauUry pqrpofc, 
ButGod neither contrives, nor executes, like man, 
jiis means are (imple, his purpofes'yarious : and 
the fame fyftem, that anfwcrs the gre»teft, anfwers 
the leaft. Thus regard has been had to man, 
and not to him alone, but to all other animals, 
according to their diSercnt natures and ends, 

Inpiwite wifdom appears every where. Every 
new difcovery, and how many and how marvel- 
lous have thefe been ! is a new proof of this wif- 
dom, as well as of the power, of God. The power 
pf executing is feen in every inftance ; and the* we 
cannot difcern the wifdom of contrivance and di-. 
re6tion, which are more remote from our obfer- 
yation, in every inflance, yet wc fee them in ib 
many, that it becomes the highcft abfurdity not 
to aclcnowledge them in all. They, who do not 
acknowledge rhem fo, judge of the proceedings of 
an all-perfeft Being (for even the atheift difpuies^ 
on this occafion, for argument's fake, on the fup- 
pofition that there is one) as they would not judgQ 

• Pc bencf. L. vi, 

9f 
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of thofe of a prince or miniftcr of ftate, who had 
acquired and dcferved, by a long courfe of politi- 
ck conduft, the reputation of wifdom. Thefc 
they would not dare to pronounce unwife in any 
cafe, becaufe they iaw the meafures imperfedly, 
and becaufe the ends were unknown to them. Yet 
thus they judge with refpeft to God. « Why 
** does the rain pour down into the fea, whilft the 
" fandy deferts of Lybia are parched with drought? 
*' Why do wintry ftorms happen in the fummer, 
•* and irregular feafons deftroy our harvefts i** 
Such queAions as thcfe have been often aflced, and 
all of them relatively to man. They have been an- 
fffcred in many inftances by new difcoveries, af- 
ter the deaths of thofe who aiked them : and pof- 
terity has been convinced, tho' they did not live to 
be fo, that when they triumphed in them, they 
triumphed in their ignorance. Democritus, Epi- 
curus, Strato, Alphonsus of Caftilc, in fliort 
all the makers and menders of worlds, (hewed no- 
thing but their ignorance and their prefumption. 
They attempted to rife above God, and they are 
become the jell of mankind. 

Though 1 think that the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Beii^ are abforbcd, as I expreffed myfelf 
before, in his wifdom } that we Ihould confider 
them' only as different modifications of this phyli- 
cal attribute, whatever ideas we may frame on the 
phacnomenai and that we muft always talk prc- 
cariouQy and impertinently when we prefume to , 
^pply oar ideas of them to the appearances of 
y 4 things i. 
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things-, yet I think it proper to fliew the divine 
and the atheift that even the goodnefs cpf God is 
not hard to defend againft them both, by every 
one who denies, as every one may moft reafonably, 
the queftion they beg, and grant, in confcqucnce 
of their alliance, to <Mie another. 

Thb wifdom is not fo often difcemiblc by us, as 
the power of God ; nor the goodnefs, as the wif- 
dom. But a muhitude of the phaenometia being 
conformable to our ideas of goodnefs, we may 
reafon about it as we did juft now about the divine 
wifdom. If our adverfaries (hew that men are ex- 
pofcd to many phyfical and moral evils, we can 
fhevf much more good of both kinds that God has 
beftowed on us, or put it into our power to pro^. 
cure to ourfelves. The evils we complain of are 
conftant or occafional effeds of the con{litutic!n oi 
a world that was not made for our fakes. But the 
means to foften fome, t;o prevent others, and to 
palliate and even to cure thofe that cannot be pre- 
vented, are fo many inftances of the pofitive good- 
nefs of God, which ought to be brought to ac- 
count, and fet againft the evils, with greater grati- 
tude, and more fairly, than they are by men who 
' pafs them flightly over, whilft they defcend into 
every particular of the other fort, aggravate the 
Icaft, and declaim pathetically and partially on 
aU. 

It would be eafy to confirm and illullrate what 

is advanced, in the phyfical part, by numerous and 

unanfwerable 
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unanfwcrable proofs, which are to be found in the 
writings of natural philofophers. Thefe men have 
done more fervice to true thcifm, than all the mc^ 
taphiTicat reafoners a priori ; or, to fay fomcthing 
ftronger and equally true, they have done it more 
fcrvice, than divines and atheifts in confederacy 
have done it hurt. It is impoffible to read, witii' 
attention and without prejudice, what the former 
have writ, and not to be convinced by faft, and 
by reafon groijnded on faft, not on hypothefis, firft, 
that we ought to confider the world we inhabit no 
otherwife than as a little wheel in our folar fyftem t 
nor our folar fyftem any otherwife than as a little 
but larger wheel in the immenfe machine of the 
univerfe s and both the one and the other neceOary 
perhaps to the motion of the whole and to the 
pre-ordained revolutions in it: nor, without being 
convinced, fccondly, that the wifdom, or, if you 
had rather fay fo, the goodnefs, of God has provi- 
ded amply for the well-being of man in this world, 
and of the whole animal kind, who are objc&s 
of the divine care as well as he, according to chdr 
various deftinations. In fine, and to take away 
every etheiflical fubterfuge ; whether we fay that 
the feveral fpecies of animals were the final caufes 
pf thofe things which feem particularly adapted 
to the ufe of each j or whether we fay that the 
-world was made fuch as it is, without any regard 
CO them ; the proofs of divine wifdom and good- 
pefs will be equally ftrong : for if the world was 
made for the univerfe only, and without any re- 
gard to it's future inhabitants, this wifdom and 
goodoeft 
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goodnefs were exercifed as much in fitting thelb 
johabicants to live cotnmodiouHy in a yorld already 
madct as they could have been in making a woild 
on purpofe for them» 

BvT we are not to think in this manner of the 
divine proceedings^ nor to ima^ne that in them 
«ne plaa fucceedcd another. Both were aUke 
jirefent to the miad of God. Our pUnet mighc 
l»ve been, even uninhabited, very Et for aU the 
ipechanical purpofes of it in the materia fyltetn^ 
Sue there might be other purpofes, which the 
creation of animals was neccflary to aofwer : and 
0oce they were created, we ought to think that 
|hey were fo for fome purpofe. It might be de- 
termined in the divine ideas, that there fhould 
be a gradation of life and intelleft throughout 
the univerfe. In this cafe, it was neceffary that 
there (hould be fome creatures at our pitch of 
|-atioaa)ity, and others endued with all the degrees 
of life, fenfe, and intellect, which we obferve in 
the feveral fpecies from the infn% up to man. 
This world might be allotted to fuch kinds and 
orders of animated beings : and tho* it was made 
for the univerfe, not for them, fome regard might 
be had to them, and to their well being in the 
conftitution of it. They were not made to be 
piifcrablc. But even man was not made to be hap-. 
pier than it was confiftent with this part of the 
material fyfiem, and with his own rank in the in- 
fdleftual, that he ihould be. 
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XLIV. 

npHE truth is, that when we contempUtc the 
phaenomena, we cannot fail to difccrn^ un- 
Ids we lire in a mill of metaphyfics, how re- 
pugnant to them it is to affirm that the world wa^ 
fnade for the fake of man alone. Some modern 
divines have been candid enough to give up the 
point. Archbtlhop King at leaft, in his Eflay 
,on the original of evil, faw fo plainly that evei| 
the natural and real attributes of God, even hi« 
wifdom and his power, could not be otherwife dcr 
fended againll the cavils of atheifm aqd of theor 
logy, that he fcruplcd not to declare the opinio^ 
to be abfurd, and what no one would ol^edl, who 
yri& not blinded with pride and ignorance. * But 
we difcern at the fahie time in the contemplatioa 
pf the phaenomena, that this world is accommo- 
jlated in certain refpeds to the utility of the ani- 
fnals it contains, and that their natures are adapt- 
ed in many more to the nature of the world. 
■Thus the oblique pofition' of the earth, by the 
inclination of h*$ axis to the plane of the ecliptic, 
makes a mere equal diftribution of the fun's 
}ieat throughout the year, and in the difierent 
^oesor climates, than there could be in. any 
pther pofition. Thus, ^ain, men and .all other 
fpecies of animals arc fttted for difierent climates 
and diSerent elements, wherein they find the nou- 
filhment and the employment proper to their dif^ 

• Chap, iv, fee. I. 

ferent 
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^rent natures. The animal kind may feem to bv 
9 final caufc of the firft. The conftitution of 
the world is evidently the reafon of the Uft. I 
dcfccnd into no more particulars. You will find 
an abundance of them coUeded by Rav, Ds.k- 
HAM, NiEUNTVT, and pthef writers^ where- 
in the power and wifdom of .God in the whole 
creation are difplayed : and fuch proofs are brought 
that man and every fpecies of the animal kind are 
fitted, in their very formation, for their ftatc 
here, as nothing but the molt irrational obftlnacy 
can rcfift. The minuted inftances are dcciflve: 
and thofe which fceni the moft obvious, bccaufe 
the moft common, appear on a clofer infpeftion 
not Icfs aftoniQiing than the greateft phaenomena, 
and the more remote from obfervation, The ani- 
mal eye, for inflance, is not leJs aftoniOitng in 
it's various ficuations, motions, and particular 
ufes, than the eye of the world the fun. To thefe 
writings let me refer you. ' Natural philofophy, 
thus applied, leads irreliftibly to natural theology ; 
and gives a jufi: contempt for the figments and 
hypothefes of artificial. Read, contemplate, a- 
dore, give thanks, and be refigned. 

Methinks I hear a fincere and devout theift, 
in the midft of fuch meditations as thefe, cry 
out, '* No ; the world was not made for man, 
** nor man only to be happy. The objeftions urg- 
** ed by -atheifts and divines againft the wifdom 
" ,and goodncfs of the Supreme Being, on thel^. 
^ arbitrary fuppofitions, deftroy their own foun- 
« datiotiSf 
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^ dations. Maokind is expofed, as well aa 
** other animals, to many inconveniencies and 
•* to various evils, by the conftitution of the 
** world. The world was not, therefore, made 
•* for him, nor he only to be happy. But he en- 
" joys numberlefs benefits, by the fitnefs of his na- 
** ture to this conftitution, unafked, unmerited, 
•* freely beftowed. He returns, like other ani- 
*• mals, to the dufti yet neither he nor they 
•* are willing to leave the ftate wherein they are 
** placed here. The wifdom and the goodndTs of 
*' God are therefore manifeft. I thank thee, O 
*' my Creator ! that I am placed in a rank, low 
** in the whole order of Ijeing, but the firft in 
** that animal fyftem to which I belong : a rank 
•* wherein I am made capable of knowing thee, 
" and of difcovering thy will, the perfedion of 
. ** my own nature, and the means of my own 
*' happinefs. Far be ic from me to repine at my 
*' prefcnt ftate, like thofe who deny thee i or 
** like thofe who own thee, qnly to cenfure thy 
** works, and the difpenfations of thy providence. 
*' May I enjoy thankfully the benefits beftow- 
" on me by thy divine liberality. May I 
** fufFer the evils, to which I ftand cxpofed, 
*' patiently, nay willingly. None of thy creatures 
. ** are made to be perfrftly happy, like thy- 
" fclf J nor did thy goodnels require that they 
- •* Ihould be fo. Such of them, as are more wor- 
" thy objcfts of it than thy human creatures, fu- 
** perior natures that inhabit other worlds, may 
f* be afFedled in fomc degree or other by phyfical 
■ V pvils, fmcc thefe are efiefts of the general laws 
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;* of matter and nwtion. They muft be affefl^ 
•* too in fomc degree or other by moral evil, fince* 
•* moral evil is the confequence of error as weU 
•• as of diforderly appetites and paffions, and 
•* fince error is the conJequeoce cf imperfeft un- 
" derftanding. Lefs of thfe evil may prevut 
" among them. But all that \s finite, the moft 
■* exalted intelligences, muft be liable to fomc 
** errors. Thou* O God ! arc alone that beiog 
** who is liable to none, and to whom infallibilitf 
.*• and impeccability belong. 

« Due me, parens celfique domjnator pbU^ 

** Quocumque placuit. KuUa parendl mora cfti 

^ Aflum impigcr/'* 

Shall wc fuppofe now that an athcift and a di- 
vine break in upon the theift^ and interrupt his pi- 
ous meditations by infixing (till, like the echoed 
of Epicurus, that if there is a God he muft be 
infinttcly good^ as well as wife and powerful ; and 
by afking then, how it comes to pais that there iS 
^sny evil in the world i How it comes to pals thac 
the happiness of maii is not more complete, and 
better provided for, in it ? Our theift would not bi 
embarralled. His anfwer would be more ready 
than their reply. Their firil abfurdity confifts 
in this, that they apply their notions of goodncGt 
to the divine nature : and the fccond is this, that 
the argument they raile on thefe notions proves i 
great deal too much. Enough has befrn faid con- 
cerning the firfti and if the theift reaJbos on 

• Sen. Ep; 107. 

*hei* 
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tteir notion* of divine goodnefe it is merely ex 
abundantia. BuC he will expofe the fecond, b]r 
obferving that if goodnefs ought to be, as tbey 
^ume, the fole dircding principle in this ca^ 
and if wifdom ought to contrive, and power to exe- 
cute under this diredion, the happineis of man 
ought to be proportionable to the goodnefi of 
God, that is, Infinite : than which no greater ab-, 
furdity can be conceived. But if we aflume, in 
oppolition to thefe confederates, chat divine wif-, 
dom, whereof we have ideas much better dear-' 
mined than we have of divine goodnefs, ought to 
be deemed in this, as in every other cafe, the 
direAing principle of divine condu^ ; it will fol- 
low, without any abfurdity, nay molt agreeably 
to the reafon of things, that the eScdt may be . 
proportionable .to the caufe, that is inBnite. ft 
implies contradidipn to fay, that God Ihould have 
made a creature infinitely happy, as happy as 
himfelf. But itimpiies none to fay, that he made 
a fyftem of creation infinitely wife, and the belt of 
all pollible fyftems. - 

After this, our theift #ould be apt to make 
many juft reproaches to the two confederates.' 
He would reproach the athcift with his Ipirit of 
cavil and the unfairnefs of his proceedings. You 
pretend, would he fay, that you cannot believe a 
God, becaufe you cannot reconcile many appear- 
ahces, nor the fi'ate of mankind in general, to 
your notions of goodnefs. But on your princi- 
ples you would not acknowledge him, if the 
proofs 
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: proofs of his goodada were as clear^.as uniform^ 
and as numerouSi as thofe of his wifijom -, for 
eVen to ihcii you do not yield. Thefc, however, 
arc conformable to the notions of wifdom you 

-muft have, if you have any at all. You may 
cavil about the proofs of his goodnefs, and pro- 
duce inftances that feem repugnant to it, and 

- that would be fo if your hypotheCs was. true. 
But the proofs of his wiidom have nothing equi- 

- vocal nor problematical in them, upon any hypo* 
.thefis. You can produce no inftanccs that even 

feem to be repugnant to it. WhilH; natural phi- 
lofopby was ill cultivated, and ill undcrftood, in- 
deed men founded their obje&ions to the wii^ 
dom of God in their ignorance. But fioce the 
noble fcience has been improved by experiment 
and geometry. Once greater difcoveries of the 
caufes and cfieds of the phenomena in the oeco- 
nomy of the world have been made, every new 
difcovery has been a new proof of the wifdom of 
God, and it has fhined confpicuous in the very 
inftances brought againft it. 

It is a vain undertaking to go about to convince 
men of the goodnefs of God, who are obftinate 
enough to refill fuch evident demonAradons of 
his wifdom, or not to fee that an atl-ptrfc£t Being 

~ muft always be determined by the harmonious 
concurrence of all his perfe£bions ; and not in one 
inftance by his goodnefs, in another by his juftice, 

■ and fo on. When we fay, that he is infinitely 
wife, we mean that he docs on every occafion 

that - 
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^at which is fitteft to be done; and it wduld 
ilnply contradiAion to aflert this, and to deny the 
flthcr. But, however, the thcift might go one 
ftep further in feproachfts to the atheift. With 
what face, might he fay to him^ can you objed:' 
K> the goodnefs (^ God« that men are expofed to 
geijeral evils, to tempeife, to earthquakes, to fa- 
mine, to peftilcnce, as well as to partiirillar evils^' 
lo pain, to ficttnefs) aod to violent death ? Is- God^ 
hot good, becaufe they, are expofed to evils that re- 
fult neceflarily irom the conftitution of a world,' 
whicb, if we Qidiild allow it to have been made for 
man^ yfis made fdr the dniverfe too ; and to all of 
which evils' they expofe themftlves volunurily for 
no other realon, than to indulge the ruling paflion 
of their minds, and to fate their ambition or their 
avarice, foi- inftance, if thefc were to be fated? 
Crod has given us means, as Ifaid above^ to avoid; 
or to palliate, or to Cure,' thefe evils in many 
cafes. But men court them. The evils, that 
may be fud to come fiom Godj are, jfor the moft 
part, foon over. The greateft of thefe calamities 
aie fcMoiti renewed ; and few men have been, I 
fuppofci' expofed to the plague twice. Or involved 
twice in the ruins of an earthquake. But ambi- 
tion, avartfce, and other ruling paflions, are never 
£ifed : and the fame pcrfons expofe themfelves 
jtncw and continually to all the evils chat accom- 
pany the purfuit of thein. The theift might con- 
clude this head very properly, by faying 10 the 
-atheift: Thefe evils, which you found fo highly 
tnd with fo ill a graces for the reafoos chat have 
. yoL. IV. Z bectf 
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been given, muft be contingent efic£b of the coiih 
fiitucion of the worlds or they muft be caufed by. 
pamcuUr dirediwis. Take your choice. If you. 
fay ttie' fkft, you fay nothing that is iaconfifkenc 
■with the goodnets of a Creator and GvKttwr, 
whilft you conBrm tny hypoebefui, tlwt diis worldi 
was made for the univerfe, not for man. If you 
fay the laft, you oontradia yourfclf : you own- 
that there is a God^ and you ackoawk^ hia 
proWdence. 

Thb finne tbeiA might prcfa his two adverfK- 
rie3, the atheift and the dirine both, in this bud- 
ner fttll further. If you fay, thax God has not 
created the bell of all poQiUe fyftemi in creating 
the univcrfe, you doiy that inSniie wifdoin wbicb 
you, the divine, *(fert, and the pnx>& of which 
you, as well as I, hare challenged the ath^iA to 
controvert. If you fay, that hs has, you mufl 
either ceaie your complaints, or yoU muft con. 
tinue td complain on one of thcfe twy ,principler» 
that the Creator ought to have cftafali&cd a fyiteni 
that was not the beSt relatively to the whole of his 
deiign* that is to the univcrie, but the bcft rehtm. 
ly to man ; or elfe that he ought to htavt crested 
no fuch being as man. Thus you are -driveti from 
abfurdity to abfurdity ; for thus you do fonet- 
thing more abfurd, if po^iblc, than a direct: ife> 
nial of the wifdom of God would b& Cue of 
you admits, and the other cannot controvert 
this wifdom : and then you both aflfeit, that he 
ihouU not have afted conformably to it. His 
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^fjiodacis ItiouM <bave fxmtrdled his wifdoni. ]^e 
SamM have chatted the order «f the Univerfe, yr 
he fliould have brake the chain of incelledual be- 
ings. Such an iflumed condud ^&y be coafotta- 
able to ^otir ideas of goodnds. But the ideas of 
God, if vK majr afcribc ideas to hiei, na More 
tiian his wftys, arc not tSofe «f mas ! and^ be- 
sides, ftich a conduct as tbisi e^n iA human affairs, 
<ia anfwer no ideas, but thaSc oi weaktiefs, frailty, 
prepofieOioRj and partialky. Thcfe, therefore, 
foa would afcrtbe to the all-perfe^ B^iig, fudi 
is ytnu- impiety i one of you, that he may have a 
pretence ro doubt of God's eiiftence ; the other,- 
that he may have a pretence to be dogmatical 
about the dcfigaS of God, &nd the future difpeA' 
iations of his providence.; 

T T ro2y be faid that the theift argues hypdtKc- 
ticallf ia defence t^ the divine attributes^ like 
die atbeift and divine who attack them. Now 
that he argues in fome fort hypothetigally, I 
agree. But that he aigucs in any fort like them,' 
1 deny: An hypotheiis, which the phaenomenz 
contradict, or which is inconfiftent even with one 
^ them, 43 not admiffibk. An hypochefi^, which 
.^ey all concur to eAabiilh, is fcarce an hypothe- 
iis. The goodnefs of God required that this 
world 4hould be made for the fake of man, and 
he only to be happy, is an hypotheiis of the firp: 
kind. That the goodnefs irf God did not require 
Z 2 ' this. 
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this,- and that his wifdom required fomething; 
elfe, fince it appears in his works that fomething 
elfe has been done, and (ince his works, which maft 
be always conformable to his attributes, can alone 
enable us to judge concerning thefe j this, I fay, 
is fcarce an hypothefis. It is founded in fafl", 
and is agreeable to our cleared and moft diftinft 

■ ideas. The atheift and the divine argue, from 
what they do not know, againft what they do 
know: and in order to make the impofition paf:^ 
they trifle grofly between two methods of rcsfon- 
ing. One proves a' pofteriori that therp is a firft 
intelligent caufe of all things. The othcrfuppofes 
it. After this, ihey attempt to prove a priori 
that there is a neceflary conne£tion between the 
wifdom and power of this being, and his good- 
ncfs and juftice, which are, they fay, in him, the 
very fame that they are in our ideas. After this, 
they return again to the formtr method, and at- 
tempt to prove a pofteriori, that he is neither 
good nor juft. The theift employs no fuch arti- 
fice. He reafons uniformly, from the works of 
God, to his exiftence and his attributes: and, 

' reafoning in. this manner, he raifes no objcftion to 
either, and is able to defend both. 

I HAVE fpoke often of the pride of man, as the 
caufe of many errors in philofophy, and efpeci- 
ally in the firft philofophy. It has 'no doubt a 
ihare in determining the atheift to the opinions 
that have been mentioned; But the atheift has 
another motive. His great aim is to free his . 
^ mind 
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njnd from the belief that there is any Supreme ^ 
Being. . He ftruggles hard againft demonftration, 
iand catches atevery hypothefis that may give him 
a pretence to doubt. Such a pretence he finds in 
that which alTumes notions of the mora) attri- 
butes of God, and of his defigns in favor of man ;. 
and thcn.oppefea the phaenomena to thefe notions. 
He has^-.OQ. this occafion, the very fingular adr. 
vantage we have obfo'ved, th^t many of his ad- 
verfaries agree with him in thepremifcs, help hini. 
to eftablilh them, and defend the caufe of theifm 
very ill againft his conclufions afterwards, pi- 
vines, who do in effedt no lefs than betray this 
caufe to him, have likewifc their private motive, 
They arc unwilling to lower, on any account, 
their notions of human worth and importance, 
OF of thp def^as of God jn favor of man ; and 
foe that reaibn, Once thefe notions cannot be 
maintained on the appearances of things that are, 
they have endeavoured, in all ages, and in all reli-. 
gions, to maintain them on the fuppoficion oif 
things that may be : and the whole force of hu- 
man imagination has been employed tofooth hu- 
man pride. Much of what the pagans advanced 
Jiypothctically to keep up thefe notions, in oppo- 
fition to univerfal experience, is indeed no longer 
hypothetical i fince it has been admitted into 
chriftianity. It is not hypothetical, I mean, when 
it is confidered as a matter of revelation j for it 1$ 
^ hypothetical as ever, when it is confidered as ap 
pbje£t of reafon. Let us leave it then refpcft- 
faWy tp rev9l»tion, which is fufficient, or nPthin^ 
2 3 cftn 
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citn be fo, to fupport ic Let tis not employ oar 
rcafbn about things wfiidi fhe lauft eithcF difowaj 
or pToftitute herfelf to maiouth. Let m not em- 
pilp/ her to multiply, of to improve kypothcfes. 
Lee US employ her in a manner to wont none : and 
that we 0iall do ei«3uatly, if we kMp her itrhh- 
in thde bounds, which God has pcefcribed bjr 
revealing in his work's fo tmieh, and no mc^ of 
nattiral theology; and of natural religion^ as hit 
thought it neceflarjE for us to know. 

These precautions arc the more fit to be taken, 
feecauie tho' our religion forbids pride, and teaches 
humility, yet the whole fyftem of it tends to in- 
^ire the- former into all thofe who arc not able to 
difcern the confiftency of particular precepts and 
ef the (yftem ; whieh I prefume that very few 
are. According to this ^fiem, man was Mt 
only made in the image of God, but the worl4 
and he were fo made that his happineft feemed to 
be the final caulc of the whole. H« feK, indeed* 
from this ftatcj but God, who fuffered him to 
fall rather than to reftrain him rn the exereife of 
his free will, determined inftantly to raife hraj 
again, by the facrifice of his own Son : whilft h^ 
abandoned myriads of faUen argcls to the fatal, 
coijfequences of their revolt, wnhout any hc^es 
of redemption. Is it poffiblc to conceive higher 
notions of a created being, than thcfe revealed 
truths muft infpire ? Plato afierted, en hjis 
■ex.a)ted notions of the Suprenrt Being, tb« im- 
'mortaUty Wfts eomtntmicatcd by a ifbrt rfphyfical 
ncceffit^ 
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neceflity lo every creature that this Being Innifdf 
cfcated. Chriftur) philoJbphcrs might be led 
morr cafily froai the exalted notions o( buown 
natwv, which ^befe revealed truths mfpire, to 
ima^ne. tbait hapjunels waa to be cotnmimicKe^ 
1^ a fort of moral neceflity to luch a creature as 
BMii. AUow me one inftaBce more. The Ifraet 
ices wece one of tUe lead, and leaft worthy, ast- 
tioM upon earth. Yet God chofe them, accot4- 
ing to the {ame fyftem, by a wonderful predi- 
ikSioo, for his favourite people, preferred them 
CO atl the people of the earth, and aiCgned them 
a couatry flowing with aulk and honey. May 
not chcifijan phUoJbphers have been Jed, by this 
example, to believe that God preferred manlund 
to alL other intelledual creatures, and made a paj> 
ticular world for ihecn, as he alli^ned a particular 
xottnuy to the Ifradttcs ? The fads, tho' received 
in theology, are aot, indeed, applicable to phi- 
lofophy. But when the mind is oocc tindured by 
them» and an habit contracted of reafoning from 
tfaetn, any thing, that appears analogous to ihem, 
vill be the more eafily admiued, 

XLVI. 

'T^HE cQj^cracy between achcifts and divints 
appears to ture been carried very far, by 
what has been £itd already. I have cb(^e> m tiM 
reflections that have beep made to accoum for 
the phyficai and moraH evil chat it in the worltj, 
and to diiieod the attrtbutcs «f God, to go up 
Z 4 to 
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to the fource of all the falfe reafoning about thetnt 
rather than to infiit on the topics that are com* 
monly employed : and I hope that the method I 
have taken is not the worfe for being ihorter, 
plainer, and lels metaphyfical. I mull confefs 
That I do BOt fee, bow the caufe of God can be 
$Se£tualiy pleaded on this head any other way. 
JBut there is another head, on which it muft btt 
-pleaded likewife : for the antitheitlical confederacy 
floes not end here. Left the bare exiftence of 
evil ihould not afibrd the athetft color enough to 
deny the being of God,' nor the divine a fufficienl 
foundation whereon to creft, by the feeming au- 
thority of rcafon, that fyftem of another world, 
which is, and always has been, of great advan- 
tage to him in this, they proceed to confider thefe 
jevils in the diftribution of them, fhe fyppofeti 
injuftice of this diftribution has been ever in their 
mouths a fubjefi of apcufmon, not to fay of in- 
veftive, againft the provldepce of God : and 
they have been heard with partiality of two 
kinds, that of love, and that of avcrfion, in their 
favor. The good that happens to themfelvesi 
9nd to thofe with v^hom they are intimately con- 
peAed by fentiment^ by intereft, and often by 
both, is an object of one partiality among men, 
The evil, that happens to the(e, is an object of the 
pther. The order is reverfed, when perfons wc 
difappcove, or who ftand in oppofition to our 
fentiments or interefts, are concerned. We hate 
fhe good, and we love the evil, that happens tq 
fjipiq. Great adrantage has been taken pf thefi; 

^ • m 
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fiatural difpoficions to attack fuccefsfuUy the dl, 
vine providence in human opinion. But here, to* 
deed, the alliance between the atheift and the di^ 
vine breaks off. The former concludes dire&ly, 
jHiat there is no God. The latter, after alt he has 
done to favour tliis opinion indiixftly, maintains 
Itill that there is one. How well th.e prcmlfes 
common to both, and their oppoTite' cojiclufions, 
are founded, let us examine. I fear, that the 
atheift will appear to thlt reafon, to which they 
both appeal, more confiften^ in his abfurdity, thaa 
ihe divine, 

- I THINK I have faid, diat artificUI theology 
^KOays the caufe of God, how Sncercly and how 
ptouOy foevcr fome of the profeflbrs of it may 
direA their intentions : and, if I have faid fo, X 
Aall not recal my words, ' If thele men had tefc 
■the atheifts to al^rt aboe, both vainly and foc^T 
ifhly, that divine goodnels required the world 
ihould be made for 'the fake of man, and that 
God could have no other motive to create him, 
except that of communicating happinels to him, 
they might have defended this goodnefs fuiHcientT- 
iy, as 1 hope it has been Ihewn -, and the divine 
juHice too, as, X hope, it will be Ihewn. Thry 
'^'ould have had no afcer game to play, nor any 
contradiftions to reconcile. The Stoics would 
not have been obliged to deny that to be evil, 
which they and every one elfe felt to be evil t 
nor the chriftians to reft their defence on this pro- 
politign, that the firft dcfigns of God were difr 
appointed 
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Appointed by the faU of mant which cannot be 
conceived t^ rc«lbn, and which dK atbeift wilt 
not admit on the ludioriiy of revelau(H), (» rather 
of a moral* pbtlofopjucal, egjrptian alkgoty. But 
when they tfihnti on the lame principles, as the 
atheiit reafoocd, down to kis conduiton exclu> 
fiydy, they left chemielves no .|h^tence; for not 
fsncurnng in tbn ffioie a^dufion, but that of an 
hypochefisi Md of fa feypothciis whi(^ cumt, if 
k is Emitted, e&dualiy dUcbaflge ike geodBcfe, 
iMrjgltiGeof God, atthejcribtii^of reafon. Tbu« 
It feems plain to me, that they betray -the «»i(9 
of God i for they undermine tt ; and if the hy- 
podie6« fitbr that traih, wkich wbs rufed «n de- 
moalbason, failt wtib it, or tDtDert oa fo |Mec»> 
pifm a fuppeit. 

To iiich t r'tSspia nt leaft does iinificial tbeoltogy, 
pa it is cm{^ed in dus- cafe, expofi: eke gr^ 
principle -of att nligion: and we may apply to 
the fchools, that teaeli it, what AaisTOof Chios 
faid of (bow fchoels ai ptHlofophy . As cautioa 
was to be vfed left men lliDuld go debauched otic 
c£ the fbhoed of Akistipvos, or motok ■ out ot 
that of Zeito, fo coutioa ifaould be u&d left men 
go tnfidttli ow of the fi;hools of chrifbaaity. A 
few reflc&ioni wilt Ifaew that dti ri£fue i mention 
is not ima^nary, but very pesi. No do&iiies 
were e^rer inculcated more ftrongly oa the mktdi 
oi men, nor enforced by moce autbmicy, than 
thofe of a fbture ftate. The iaf&utora of reli- 
^tUj and the priefts of ;he& rdigions, wer? 
~ ' c^;e- 
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X«Rful to eftaUilh and ta oiatatain tkera 'm bey 
^ie£: - They excited dcv^on, mubiplled obfrrr 
yances^ aiid inc^^ed Qfierings. B; ibem, the 
jeligious focicty has'gorcrned principally in al| 
agu: snd if the pnd^s d Egypt wndenoek tqt 
.CQt«^i% men in cbo vritf of the gocjs, m tfae dif- 
ficult road, in the ineffabte paths, and tkroagh 
fhe brazen gates that toad EC (Ik inanfioiu of th« 
bteficd i^ we m&j quote fniefts in the pate of cbrif- 
tiaotty, u cfais iim«, »4md undertalce to fave mei) 
from hclt> to d«Iiv«F chcm from purgaKH^, and 
to coRdu^ then) to lieawen tbrough ihegates w^re* 
^ef St. Pbt^r has the keys i as well as otben- who 
maJtf fixne of the fame preteniionsi andwhoTcFU- 
ptc 00c to declacc, that, if this dodrinr btf tittea 
away, all di^^tence betweengood and bad t» taken 
away, aod thcte is no fuch thing as roligisn left. 
To this, authority wc mull: add thac of krgifliton 
and nugiflraceSy wha have, fix political purpofcs^ 
authoriftd the faaie do&Fiocs, foleanoited them 1^ 
ireijgiious inftieucioos, Hke thofc of the etcufinian 
(oyAecicsy confirmed them by laws, and ist cdu* 
catian, the great nucTe of akeological o{Haioas> 
on their fide. Theiit air gnat advantages : and 
yet we.' do not find thac this dodlrime ever bad aa 
efft^fiutable to them, or to the itnporranco of it. 
£eflMUccot;&demtions^ tho'chsyafe bedieved, have 
fut inched the &nae influence that inunediate ofe^ 
K@tt have. But they have ah influence -proportion^ 
ablfioacliehelief of them : and ihey muft havs (his 
ki£lBence> eTpecialiy in a cafe tike this, where the 

* EvsEB. Praep. evaD. Lib. ix, cap, 10.'. 

■■ ■ punilh- 
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punilhfflents held out are unavoidable, and no< 
man can hppe* as every man does Iq all other 
cafes, to eicape then). 

. I BO not {tff that to believe a future &axc -is. ta 
believe 4 vulgar errors but this I faj^. it csnnoc 
be d«Aonftr«ccd by reafon : it is not in the nature 
of it capable of demonftratioti, and no one ever 
xeturoed that irremeable way, to give tu an afili-i 
jance of the fad. It was, therefore, originally 
an hypothecs ; and it may, therefore, be a vulgar 
error.. It was takfn upon truft by the people who 
firft adopted if, ^od m^dc prevalent by art and in- 
■duftry among the vulgar who never examine, tiU 
it came to be doubted, difputed, and dented by 
fuch as did examine. It was made, like many 
other «pmions that had no better foundations, fub^ 
iervieat KO philofophical fyftems, and political in- 
fticutions* It was advanced in anfwer to the great 
athciftjcal argument, drawn from the profperity 
of wicked men. It was applied to enftu-ce human 
jaws, by divine and temporary rewards and pu- 
niftimcnts, by the fear of others more grievous, 
and more lafting, to procure greater authority to 
governors and more fubmiOion from the governed. 
It was communicated from £gypt, the mother of 
good policy as welt as of fqperftition, to Greece* 
The luxuriant imaginadons of that pec^le impro- 
ved it, and the mythol(^ia de inferis became ^ 
favourite theme of their poets, of Orpheus, of 
HoMEft, and fo downwards even to their drama* 
(ic writers, TIi?r? fwips lijcewife t(j haye been a 
cuftom 
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•Ctiftom then, not very unlike to that which pre- 
vailed about two centuries ago in the chriftian 
church generally, and much later, I believe, ia 
Spain, the cuftom I mean of aAing myfteries. 
Such thefe reprefcntations were called by the hea- 
tiiens, and the fame kind of religious fopperies te^. 
laioed the fame name among chriftians. 

But that which gafrt the greateft credit to this 
dodrine. and fpread it moft, was the authority <^ 
.HouEit and PlatO. The former was gravel3r 
quoted by philolbphers, as a philofopher, an hif- 
torian, and a divine ; and all as properly, no doubt; 
bS the latter. The Romans took this doftrine and 
thefe myfteries from the Greeks *. and the Greeks 
exrried them back, when they, conquered AGa and 
Egypt, to the countries from whence they had rC' 
ceivcd them. Homer, and Plato were in the 
zenith of their glory at the cinie of Alexaiiideb.'s 
expedition, and they continued to be fo in the 
reigns of hb fuccefibrs. Whether the Jews, who 
-began about, or a little before, this time to have 
ichook, and to. engraft from foreign ftocks on their 
own lav, might not have taken the tirft hints of a 
future ftate firom fome of their neighbours, I know 
-not. But it is moft |n-obab]e that this dodtrine was 
not known, or at leaft not taught, amongft them, 
lill the difputes in their fchools gave a rife to the 
.ic^ of Sadducees and Pharifees in thdr church. 
.The moft conQderablc perfons, the richeft, fays 
JosEPHus, adhered to the Sadducees, who adhered 
A flriiAly to the law of Moses, that they could 

no£ 
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not adxntc a doftrine wfaeret^ there «ppeu«d nti 
traces 14 it ^ and' tiierefDre denied the refinrec- 
tioR^ The Phaiifees or the fepM-sttAsj on dtii 
other hand, were ready co edmit things miirvHr 
lous in doctrine, aad fuf>ef ftkioos in prJtdHce i Off 
' reconcile them, if they could, to the «riueii^ or 
to juftify them by an oral, law : for no efepedteof 
ferres the purpofe of innovators better thui that 
of. a blind tradition. AU this was -ppeper 10 ftrike 
the multitude: and die ^nultitude followed tfac 
Fhan&es. Thus the doftrine of a ftftUFcftacct aM 
rv«n of a tranfm%raciea of fixds, Aided iato the 
lyAen of judailm before (he connng of GhriSt 3 
and y«c ch<7 who adopted tlas doctrine tbcn had 
■o biKw autbority for it, thdtn that of egyptia« 
pfkfhAt &«^ poets, and pjrtfaagoreao aod fAmo^ 
Die bypotbefefl. 

TwjJE it is thit the itduiortdtty of the Ibul, im^ 
ftmtt rtfwavds aad ptni&ments, feme ^pat» ol 
mhiit phUofaphcrs Md poeis had iM^md^ were 
lanftiStd by rerelattoji ibon Kfatytudi, Thu> 
lanSified, they delerre out refpeCt, nnA chaUcngt 
fhe ImjAicit b«lttf of tndty bhrHtiMi. TActt, rni 
thus al6ne, they are muntattied ihot^ifltoft i ttfid IML 
by the futile reafomngs of divines with which «tf - 
hare to do here. Thefi: are called defrtonflt*- 
licms by the Tnrn who make them, and wfio tt^ 
otnph in fhcm as if "fliey were fufficient of theo^-- 
fetvcs and moft oonrinc* by their nvfn ewdenc*. 
But the truth is, they wodld have little efiSft *B 
the minds of men, if they did not-piris for fape*^ 
abun- 
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ttbundsm procrfs of what is made ceium by reveta- 
tioT), and if the refped that men pay to revelatiofi 
did iiot Ccieen thefe realbnera from being attacked 
fo direftly, and in fo many ways, as they would be 
otherwise, and as they defcrve to be, for prefu- 
ming to reft all religion both nature Mid rcTeoIed 
on thdr meiaphyrical refinements, and their «br 
flrad rcaibnings a priori. 

The mod zealous a&rters <^ a Supreme Being,' 
liie wanneft defenders of his providence, and they 
who were the moft pcrfuaded <^ the neeeffity of « 
idtgion to prcfcrre morahty, and the good order 
of ciyii government, were far fi'om this prefutnp- 
tion. Some of than rather ho^, than believed, 
the immorodity of the foul : and- if they admitted « 
future ftale, they laughed at the old women's talcs, 
the aailes fabulae, of an hell and the furies. Tbey 
eithn r^e&cd the dodrine^ or they admitted it by 
bidves. !t WIS not only problematical in the opi- 
nions of theiftical philofopbers, but it feems, hi 
federal inftances, to have had little hold on vulgar 
opinion ; notwichftanding the means that had been 
uftd to inoolcaK it. One inftancc, and a remark- 
tiM one it is, (hall be given. Tclly,* in a pub^ 
Jic pleading, wherein we may afliire ourfelves 
that be was careful to let nothing hli, that might 
be an Gccafion of fcandal by contrsdiding and ri- 
diculing the religious eftabliflicd opinions, fpcafc- 
ing of- Oppiakicus, who had been condemned 
only to banifliment, and, after faying that ttz 

• Orat.pro. A. CLVfiff4 

Ihould 
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Jbould have kilkd himfelf, adds—*' nam nun^ 
** quidein (Oppianicus was then dead in hw 
txile) ** quid tandem illi mali mors atfulit i Nilt 
*' forte ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur ut cxlftimemuv 
** illtttn apud inferos impiorum fupplicia perferre 
** i t.. adutn effe prttcipitetn in fceleraiorum fe- 
** dem atque regionem. Quae H falfa fiat, id 
** quod omnes inteUigunt, quid ct caudem mont 
^ eripuit praeter fenfutii doloris V* 

TriB ufe I make of this dedutftion is to (btir 
|ji'at» the doctrine of future rewards and punilh^ 
mencs having been prccarioufly cftablilhed, and 
neither generally nor-entirely believed by thcKfe who 
believed- the exiltence of God on better founda< 
nonst there b a real danger to this firft princi' 
pie of. all religion, arifing from the hypotbelis 
agaiaft which I contend. Reafon> experience, and 
ielf-confcioufnefs, prove to me that a man may be 
thoroi^hly convinced that there is a fupreme and 
ielf-cxiftcnt Being of infinite power and witdom^ 
without fubfcribtng to fuch notions of his moral at- 
tributes as divines would impofe, or believing 
them any more capable, than himfclf, of deter- 
mining what thefe attributes required that God 
Jhould do. But I can eaCly .conceive, at the fame 
time, that by eloquent difcourfes on the dignity of 
human nature, and the mifery of human kind, by 
the cajolement of appeals to his paffions and to his 
fenfes, this man may be induced to thinly that the 
.mifery of mankind overbalances their happinefs in 
general. 
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general,* »nd that in particular the criminal have 
many times the loE of the innocent, and the innd' 
cent that of the criminal: from whence he may 
conclude, xhit God is an unjiilt and cruel Being, 
and deals unieafonably with his creatures, unlcfs 
he has given them immortal fbuls, and there be 
another world whei^in he makes proper amends 
to the good* at lead for what they have fuffered 
in this. The tnan is brought to the very brink of 
the precipice. He cannot believe a God unjuft,' 
enicl, unreaTonabJe : but he may find it as di/Hculc 
io believe a God who a6ts againft his attributes,' 
and the perfections of his nature, in one fyftem, 
fenly to have a reafon the more for afting agree- 
ably to them in another. In a word, he may be 
led by theology, if he docs not ftart back and re- 
Tert to his former ways of thinking, from thciftri 
into atheifm. Des Cartes and his followers have, 
fccen juftly ccnfured for reftirig the truth of God's 
exiftencc on their favorite proof, drawn from the 
idea which they alTume that the mind can frame 
of an all-perfcit Being, and heglefting or even re- 
Jcfting every other. Divines arc juftly liable to 
the fame cenfure : for thd' they admit all the proofs 
that eftabliih this great truth, yet they reft the 
■Validity of them ultimately on the hypothCffs here 
iiientioDed, and expofc fuch, as canAot take xhii 
, hyporhcfls for 3 demonAration, to the danger of 
ihiftaking the deriionftrations for hypothefes. 

* IteHg. of nat. ilelineated, pag. 205. et. leq. 
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XLVIL 

*'i *■ HIS danger, great as it is, appeafs to fiicfi 
a divine as Clarke, or is reprclented by tiimy 
to be none at all. He, who does not believe the 
moral attributes of the Supreme Being to be juffi 
fuch, as the doctor conceives them, ' and as efTen- 
tial to the divine nature as the natural attributes, 
has the doAor's confent to believe no God at all. 
This is the angular ftone of artificial theology. 
Grant to the divine that thefe attributes and the 
eternal reafon of things are fuch as he conceives 
theni to be, and he will raife whatever fchemes 
he pleafcs of divine economy. He will (hew you 
what God was, and is, obliged to do as creator and 
governor of the world, * and whkt he mufl: do to 
CorreA his firA plan, to fet the diforders and in- 
equalities of it right, and to make the whole de- 
fign appear at it's confummation, what it does not 
appear at prefent, a defign worthy of infinite wif- 
dom, juftice, and goodnels. Refufe to grant 
what he aflbmes, and proves nothing with aH 
his pomp of argument, and airs of demonftration. 
This profane application and impudent abulc of 
reafon is grown fo common, that they who are 
guilty of it do not perceive it to be what it is ; and 
that every little fmattcrcr in artificial theology, who 
clambers up into a pulpit, talks of the nature, 
attributes, and providence of the fupremc, ineffa- 

• DcmonltiattgD, p. ijt. 
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tie, incomprchenfiblc Being with fuch affurance; 
as would be unpardonable prefumptioh in angels 
and archaDgels themfelves. 



How Ihould it l» Icls? Flow ihould finite 
ineafure infinite? God's manner of knowing is 
tuTS no more, than his manner of" being. At Icaft* 
I thinic, that one of thefe propofitions may be re-^ 
duced, as Well as the other, to abfurdity. But if 
his manner of knowing could be fuppofed, with- 
out abfurdity, the lame, would it not be ftill ab- 
furd to fuppofc the obje£ls of omnifciencc as con- 
fined, as the ob)e£ts of human fcience ? And yet 
they melt be foj if the eternal rcafon of things, by 
which (the divine wifdefm condudts theiA all, be 
jult the fame as it appears to be to the underftand- 
ing of every rational being, and if God appeals tai 
man himfelf for his condudt towards man. When 
God communicates any knowledge tp any of hi9 
creaturesj it is fuch as he thinks ncceflfary for them i 
and it \si therefore, communicated in a manner 
proportionable to their conceptions. Thus he has 
cottimutiicated to mankind in his works fome 
knowledge of himfelf^ more of the world they in- 
habit^ and ftill more of their ftate, their duty, and 
their intcreft in it. What he has hoi given them 
the means of knowing accordiilg to their manner 
of knowing, they are ignorant of : and, therefore, 
tho* the particular reafons and final caUfes of fome 
few things relatively to themfelves, and to their 
fyltem, arc known to themj yet even thefe are in 
many more inftanccs unknown ; and the reafon;!, 
A a a relatively 
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feJatively to Gofl, for conftituting thcfc and aff 
other things as -they arc cofiftitoted, can'be known 
to God alone, who fees chetn intuitively in himfelf, 
who is himfclf the eternal reafan. They cannot 
be objefts of human Undcrftandipg} for they are 
not conceivable by human ideas ': and it is im- 
poffibleto hear men with patience, when they en- 
deavour to palm upon us, moft irti pertinently, their 
notions of glory ahd bonour for inftance, and to 
make them paft for the motives that determine 
God. 

"We receive ideias frOm fenfaiion and refleflion," 
and we frame others by the fcveral operations of 
t)ur minds about thefe. Our minds have noother 
objefts when they exefcife the power ctf thinking, 
whatever that be. Tbefe ideas do not go farirtto 
(lie cxtcnr of being; nor our power of thinking, by 
confequence: and even in this- extent our moft 
fttnple ideas are fotneCimes fallacious, our mcift 
tomplex always unfteady, and many of <hem im- 
perfect: and inadequate, confuted and oblcure. 
There is fomewhat more. Our knowledge does 
not extend even to all our ideas. Let me borrow 
two examples from Mr. Locke. *' We have the 
*' ideas of a fquare, a circle, and equality ; and 
■•* yet (hall never be able, perhaps, to find a circle . 
•* equal to a fquare, and to know certainly that it 
** is fo. We have the ideas of matter and think- 
*' ingi but pofiibly (hail never be able to knOMir 
•» whether any mere material being thinks or no." 
In like manner, and far more ftronglv, it may be 

faid 
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taidt that,, fiippofing us 10 have ideas of divine 
wifdom, goodntfs, andjuftictt, there will be vari- 
ous phaenomena ftill^ whereof we iDay have veryi 
clear and diftind. ideas, and wherein we (ball he. 
never able to difcover how wifdom co-incidcs witK 
goodnefs or jufticc, nor be able tp make the ap- 
plication of the phaenomena to the attributes. 
Thus the cafe wfliild.ftand, fupjjiQGng out ideas of 
thele attributes in God as adequate as our ideas o£ 
a fquare, a circle, equalicy, matter, and thought; 
But it grows much Wronger when we confider how 
inadequate our ideas^ of theie attributes mutt ne- 
ceflariLy be, not only on account of the infinite 
dilitance between the divine and human nature, hue 
on. account of che numberlefs and to. us unknown 
relaticms, refpedlivcly to aU which the divine pror 
vidcncc ads : which, if we did know them, wc 
fliould be unable to compare, and in which, there- 
fore, the harmony of divine perfcftions would nof 
be difcernible by us. Upon die whole matter, we 
may conclude, lafely from error, and indireilop- 
poQtion to Clarks, that goodnefs and juftice in 
God cannot be conceived, without nianifeft pre- 
Airaption and impiety, to be " the fame as in, the 
»' ideas wc frame of thcfe perfcdions when we con- 
*' £der them in men, or when we reafoft about 
(* tbem abOlradly in themfelves ; but that in the 
•* fuprcme Governed of the world they are foma- 
*' thing tranfcendent, and of which we cannot 
** make any (rue judgment, nor argue with any 
*' certainty about them." 
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" Thus I think : and, if I wanted any authority 
to juftify me, I could find it in Dr. Barrow, anc[ 
in St. Paul, whom I quote rathcf as a tl^eologian* 
than an iiifpired apoftle, fince we conOder thvi 
whole matter on principles of reafon, and not of 
revelation. The former begins his fcrmon, on a 
ttxt taken from the eplftle of the latter to (he Ro- 
mans,* " How unfearchable are his judgments. 
** and his ways paft j&nding out ?" by obfcrving 
that when God rejcfted the greateft part of his ai> 
ticnt people, for their rcfufal:to embrace the gof- 
pel, and took the gentiles into his favor, the ad- 
vocates of judaifm argued againftthis proceeding 
from their ideas of wifdom, as well as of juftice^ 
and the other moral attributes. " This procecd- 
•* ing, they faid, argued his former affedion to 
" them to have been mifplaced. It impleaded his 
*' antient covenant, and law, of imperfediion. It 
" fupplanted his own defigns. It unravelled all 
*• that he had been doing for many ages." St. 
Taul anfweredthe advocates of judaifm' by other 
arguments, taken from " ideas of general equity, 
*' of the nature of God, of his attributes, of his 
*' relations to men, &c. But after he had itcered 
■** his difcourfe through all thcfe rocks," which, I 
*' prefume, would have been fuch for Clarke, if 
they were fuch for St. Paul, *' he thought it fafe 
• f* to caft anchor, that is, to wind up the ponteft-^ 
■f* in this inodeft: intimation, that whatever he 
Jf could fay might not perhaps cxhauft the difl|. 

f • «■ 33- 

J* culty. 
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" calty, nor void all fcruple; and that, there- 
** fore, in this, and in all fuch cafes, for entire 
*^ fatisfaftion we fliould have recourfe to the in- 
" comprehenriblewifdomof God, who frequently, 
" in the courfe of his providence, ordereth things 
•* in methods tranfccnding our ability to difcover 
" or trace," St. Paul did not pretend that his 
manner of accounting, for rejefting the Jews and 
calling in the gentiles, was an infallible demonllra- 
tion, certain and neceflu-y, even as certain as the 
attributes of God. Much lefs did he affirm thac 
if his argutnents, concerning the difpenfaiions of 
providence, were not a demonftration, there was 
no demonftration of the being of God : and yet, 
furely, befidcs the difference between the apoftle 
of the gentiles, and the niinifter of St. James's, 
it could not be harder to prove that the rejei^ion 
of the Jews, and the vocation of the gentiles were 
confiftent with the goodnefs-and juftice of God, 
than to prove that a future itate of rewards and 
punifljments is necelTary to juftify his attributes, 
and to render his difpenfations in this world con- 
fiftent with them. 

Dr. Barrow proceeds to confider fevcral rej^- 
fons, why we cannot clearly difcern the entire con- 
gruity of providential difpenfations to the divine 
attributes, as he exprelTes himlelf in another place. 
He could not cue the knot at once, nor bring the 
fame charge, as we have done, directly againft the 
prefumption of men of his own order. He was a 
^rine, he was a preacher, lie W4S to keep up the 
A a 4 cant 
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cane of the polpi^ He gives, therefore, fovn^ 
realbm of a prudential kind, whkh may have de- 
termined God to yt\\ his face with a cloud, and tq 
wrap up his power in fomeobfcurity; fuch for in- 
stance as thefe, that he may not confound our weak 
fight, that he may ejalt o;ir faiihj that he may 
appear God indeed, or that 'we may be Well aHured 
concerning a. future accbnm, and forced in our 
thoughts to recuf thither for a refolution of all 
emergent doubts and difficulties. Such Samfj 
ftuff is a man ^ike this obliged to vend, when he 
lias put on a black gown and a band. But he lays 
Me flrefs on another kind of reafoning, and fucH 
as is truly' decifive. " As the dealings of very 
•* wife," he fays, and we may add, of vcty juft 
and goodi men, " are fometimes founded upotj 
*' maxims, and admit juftificarions, not obvious 
*' nor penetrable by vulgar conceit, fo may God a(3 
" according to rules of wifdom and iuftice which 
•* it may be quite impofRble by our faculties to ap-, 
•* prehend, or with our means to defcry. As there 
•* are natural modes of being and operation . . . f6 
*' there may be prudential and moral rules of prO^ 
" ceeding, far above our reach .... peculiar ob- 
" jcfts of divine wifdom, and not to be underftood 
•* by any creature .... cfpecially by creatures who 
»' ftand in the loweft form of inrelligence, one re- ■ 
'** move from bcafts .... In fine, thofe rules of 
'• equity and experience which we in our tranfac- 
♦' tions with one another do ufe . . . . if they be apr 
** plied to the dealings of God, will be found very 
*^ jncdiTgruous or deficient, the cafe being vaftly af- 
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^ tered IVom that infinhe diftanee in natuK iiul 
** ftflte tecwcen God and us, and from i)ke un> 
*< menfa differeaccs tf hkh his rctlations UMWante ut 
*' have fiotn mir relations to one aootber.** Tbcff 
^o great (fivines are, yog fee, on my fide. Th«y 
are' both of the fame opinion that Clarke c^ 
fiires : and, if his ccnftwea were as juft as they aro 
dogmatical, St, Pad-l htrnfelf woold he ems of 
thofe men who cake, inrcaBty, the moral aurifoutea 
pf God entirely sway, and who may en the futm 
grounds deny his natoral attnbtnea *, 

xtvin. 

JT is time to have dene with Clarke, ^fyccialHf 
fince I leare this part of the argument in mucti 
better hands than my own, in thofe of Dr. BaK' 
BOW and St. Paul, who deny to him the very 
principle from which, as from a common fource, 
^11 the accusations of providence arc deduced by 
him, by many other dirines, and by the whole 
tribe of atheifts. I proceed to take notice of anch 
ther writer, and to examine another of thofe af- 
fumptions which are employed by thefe men, whe- 
ther divines or theifts, to maintain their charge. 
*rhat we are very incompetent judges of the moral 
attributes of God and of the eternal reafon c£ 
things ; that it is unpardonable prefumption in us to 
pronounce what both or either of them required 
that God Should do in the original conflituiion of 
our fyftcm, or requires that he ftiouM do in the go- 
ycrnmcnc of it ; thefe truths, I lay, are fo evident^ 

♦ £vi^ncet, p. a6. 

that 
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that he, who denies them, does not deferve to be 
argued againft any longer. " Quae pcrfpicu* 
•* funt longa effe nont dcbcnt." The dctcrmina- 
UOD of them Ihould in reafon determine the whole 
difpute. Infinite wt&loni and infinite power have 
made things as they arc : how goodnefs and juftice 
nquired that they fiiould be made, is neither co- 
ram judice, nor to any rational purp<^e to enquire. 
For greater fatisfaftion, however, it may not be 
vn'tU to fhew th?t neither the ftate of mankind in 
this life, in general, nor the lot of good and bad 
men, in particular, are fuch as they have been re- 
prefentcd to fcrve the purpofts of fomc peribns ; 
and that, ifthey were fuch, the hypothefis of a life 
to come would not reftore by reafon the goodne& 
and juftice, which thefe men endeavour to deftroy 
\iy appeals cp rcaiba and to pafBon. 

Tae folemn author of the Religion of nature 
deUneaced, whom Clarke had in his eye perhaps, 
when he defcribed his fourth fort of theifts, whe- 
ther this treatife had been then publifiied or not, 
places himfelf on the fame bench with Minos. 
IvliNOS was the fon of Jupiter, and the difciple 
of his father. So Plato calls him, in order to 

' infinuaie, ^ I believe, that nothing Icfs than the 
wifdom of the Supreme Being was fufficient for 
the taflc afilgned to this infernal judge. But I 

' think, on recolle£tton, that I mufi recall my words, 
and fay that Wollastoh places himfelf far above 
Minos. He judges God as well as man. De- 
parted fouls appear at the tribunal of the other, 
where 
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fvhere they arc- puniihed for the evil they have 
done, or recompenfed for the evil they have fuf- 
fered, in this world. > But he erects this court of 
judicature, eftabliihes the general lavs of it, as he 
judges the perfe^ions of the divine nature required 
chat they Ihould be ettabliflied -, and diflinguiflies, 
and weighs the kinds of happincfs, or mifjsy, that 
fall to the fh^re of different men ; clear, and 
mixed happinels, avoidable, and unavoidable ira? 
fery in the whole, or avoidable fo far chat the 
creature would chufe rather to bear the rpnuMnder 
than mifs che proportion of happincfs : all which 
-muft come into confideratioii with the good and 
-the evil men have .done, at that judgment fea^ 
where they are to be tried after death for what they 
have done in life, 

In his attempt to prove, -from the nature of an 
^ll-perfe£t Being, that God created the human 
■foul immortal, bccaufe the mortality of it does nttt 
confilt with reafon, this author has the temerity to 
.^ffert that he, who fays che contrary, muft fay in 
. confequence either that God is unreafonable, un- 
Juft, and cruel, or that no man has a greater 
Ihare of mi&ry unavoidable than of happinefs *. 
Kay further, the eidftence of an all-perfe(5t Being 
depends fo much, according to this theift, on the 
hypothecs of a future ftate +, that one fingle in- 
fiance. of unfortunate virtue and of profperous 
wickednefs in this world would be to him a fuffi- 
fkat .argument for fgch a Aace. His reafon is, 
■ ? fr ?w). t P" 205- 
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ri»t God canaot be nnjuft nor anreafonable int 
-any: onC' iDftance; which ii undoubtedly true. 
bit oa this fi^poGdoD he teouM be fo. io on* 
joAancc* if there was no &cure ftaec. One in- 
fiiHce <of tbiife lunds, dieiefooe, would have been 
lo WouAn'OKi a deoionftnatioD sgamft the exifb- 
ence o£ an all->perfe£t Being, without the hypo- 
^mTu ofi 'fucli a Saxe. This it, ftrange dieifin. 
Anificiai tbeologji is. neithetr njore dogmattcalv 
■■or mare ^fued :. and the belief «f Go<^a exigence 
fuogr 1^ » twioB in both. 

T« fttppont this hypoiheQn. he givea a tvoft ex- 
a^eraCBd dc&ripttDa o j tha qMsfenuMs t» which 
mntculAT tncnane Hdble ia this world, and a veiy 
ndiculous as well as cxaggerated.defcripcion of thp 
general, and ufual (late of mankind ; both which 
ju-e afiucned to be inconfifttnt with the idea of a 
mfonable caule. Let us con&dec the la3: firfl, 
as. the natural order Crenu to pequire. Whilfl the 
Clarrbs and WatLATEONs of the age accule the 
providence of God by argumenrs drawn from his 
iiature, and from the eternal reafon of things, 
both as imperfeftly known, (ct^Them as to you and 
me ; let us defend this providence bf arguments, 
drawn from the nature o£ tnan, and the afhial 
tconltitution of the world, both equally well 
known to theoi and to us. Pnftcad of heaikeoing 
to thf m, let us hearken ta God who fpeaks to us 
in his work's ; and infiead of pronouncing what it 
was right for him to do, believe alt he has done, 
for that very reafcnj right. Let us be prepared 
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1^ meet vfith icvcrsA appearances, which we can*. 
not explain, nor therefore reconcile to the ideas 
we endcftvour to form of the divine perfe^ons* 
But let us remember coo chat as the pretended 
icience of the men, againft whom we dHpuo^ 
cxpofes them to error, and as they render the greu 
truths of thcifm doubtful, or at le^ perplexed, bf 
blending them up in an imaginary fcheme of di- 
vine economy ; fo wc may be fecure fi'om error 
hy a. modefl avowal x£ ignorance, where haman 
knowledge ccafes : and as the imperfedioHs <tf 
created Bangs .prove them to be created, nos 
fclf-exiftent, fo the very deficiencies of the know- 
Hdge we have will be ia many proofs of it's 
truth. They muft be necelEirily fuch ; for if it 
be true that infinite wifdom and infinite power 
)sreated and govern the univerfe, it cannot buE 
follow that Ibme of the phacnomena may be 
jproportionable, and that others muft be dilfro- 
portionable, to our, and to every other, finite 
^nderfUnding. 

XJAVING premifcd what Tthoughc proper 
in this place, I oWerve that the reprefe/ita- 
^tion, jmde of the general ftate of mankind, pro\rM 
nothing, or proves too much. It proves nothhig 
-if a gradation of aninul beings ^peartd nece£ 
4ary or fit in the divines ideas, that is, to fpeak 
■\t& platonically and more rationally, to the fur 
^preme or divine realbn^iid intentioa i for in that 

cafi: 
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cife vthy ihovid not we be the creatures we are f 
k proves, or attempts to prove» too much, if it be' 
intended to prove that there is, or that there 
fliould have been, no fuch chain of Being ; for sS 
we fee that there is one almoft from nonentity up 
to man; and have the moft probable reafons to 
perluade us that it continues up to natures infi- 
nitely below the divine, but vaftly fuperior to the 
iiuman; fo there is furely no metaphyfical nor 
theolt^cal prefumption mad enough to aflcrt tha£ 
^e are capable of knowing what the confticucion^ 
Older, and harmony of an univerfe require. 

But now, whether fuch a gradation of bein^ 
goes' through the whole univerfe,' or whether it 
be confined to our planet and ftops at marl, as 
the ignorance and pride of amient philofophefs- 
induced them to beltere ; why is not the general 
ftate of mankind confident with the idea of 3 
reafonable eaufe ? This realbnablc caule may have 
produced fuch creatures as we are cither relatively 
to that chain, whereof we make a neceiTary link^ 
or independently of it, and on other motives ac 
which it is impoflible we fhould even guefsi. 
"When objedi6ntf are made to fuch things as ap- 
pear inconfiftcnt with the perfeftions of an att- 
perfeift Being in the Bible, the divine's anfwer is 
that of St. pAUi, O altitudo \ The fame divine 
ot^eds to the works of God, and will not bi 
anfwered by the fame exclamation. My igno- 
rance is made a fufficient reafon for fubmitcing; 
implicicely to whatever 1 find, in this book, as 
agrec- 
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igrecable to the perfeftions of the Deity; iti^ 
yet my ignorance is nOt allowed to be a reaibrt 
for fubmitting in the fame manner to whatevrf 
I find in the book of nature that God has ac- 
tually done, as agreeable to thefe' perfeftions. 
This may be called very juftly theological cffi-on-^ 
tery in the divine ; and ic is at lead as abfiird hi 
the theill to afk, whether the conditions of hu*- 
manity, the various objeCls which men purfu^ 
and the various fcenes of their lives from the era- 
dltf to the grave» compofe an end worthy a firll 
caufe perfedly rcafonablc ? The learned authc» 
might have afked with far lefs impropriety, whc^ 
ther the loweft employments, to which legiflators 
and magiftrates fubjeft fome of the perfons they 
govern in policical focieties, compofe an end wor- 
thy of them? The anfwer would be, that, con- 
fidered by therafdvcs, they do noti but that, con- 
fidered as parts of a general fyftem, wherein the 
mott minute are necefTary to make the whole com- 
plete, they do ■, and that, even confidered t^ 
thcmfelves, they are worthy at leafl: of the perfons 
to whom they are alltgned. 

In what I have written to you about human 
knowledge, I have infifted on one obfervation, 
which I will recall, and apply to the prefent cafe^ 
The prefent cafe will juftify the obfervation, and 
both together will difcover very clearly the prin- 
cipal fourcc from which all the perplexity, and all 
the tedious difputes concerning the origin of evil, 
gtod. the fuppofed unjoft difpenfations of provi- 
dence. 
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dencc^' as well as raofl; other inetaphyrical and ta-' 
determinable jqucftions, have arifen^ The fyn- 
ibctical method of reafontng bv ar^ments a priorij 
that is by arguments deduced from principles af- 
juined to be evident, is very commodious for many 
philofophical and theobgical purpofcB. But ic 
jnay lead us imperceptibly into error,- and we can 
never be fure that it leads us to truth, iinlefs tfiefe 
principles are felf evident, or unlefs their evidence 
be dcmonllrated by the analytical method, that is^ 
by arguments a poftcriori, that is, by tfacing it 
Up from the known phaenomena. Now, it hap- 
pens unFortunately for truth, thatphilofophefs and 
divines catch at certain principles through Ifcvityv 
through a too implicit confidence, or thhiugh 
defign, and argue dogmatically fi-oaii them in the 
fynthetical iiicthod, without a due regard to tht 
analytical. Thus, for inftancc^ the wifdom of 
God does fidt appear alike in all the phaenomena ;' 
but as far, as we can difborcr, it appears in the 
.^eateft: and the leail ; tb our dlbnifhment ; and 
the proofs of it multiply in an cxadr pfoportiori 
to our difcovcrles, whilft lio one of theft can be. 
ftraincd into a repugnancy to it, for if any of 
.them -could, the cafe would be altered extremely. 
This wifdom, therfefore, is eftablrfhed bf the 
analytical method, and we may reafon fafely fromr 
our ideas of it in the fynthetical. But the fame 
cannot be faid of the moral attributes, which ^e 
afcribe to the Supreme Being according to our' 
ideas of them. The fuperlority we have over the 
reil of the animals, that are our fellow thhabi- 
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tantsof this world, which is imaginary, perhaps^ 
in Ibme refpefts, and real, without doubt, on the 
wholcj and feveral particular phaenomena, where- 
in virtqc is rewarded and vice puniflied, give ui 
thefe ideas. Now, whether the phaenomena that 
give theni; even diofe wherein the final caules are 
the mofb apparent^ and the moft immediately 
relative to man, are tcf be deemed efFcfts of the 
divine goodhefs and juftice in any other fcnfe,' 
than fonie of the fame and feveral others are to be 
deemed cfFefts of the divine goodnefs to the feveral 
fpccies of animals'; or whether ihey are all cffeifU 
tof the divine wifdom exerting itfclf in every part 
relatively to the whole, may be difputed. But 
it cannot be difputed, and all fides agree, that 
many of the phaenomena are repugnant to thefe 
ideas of goddnefe and juftice. Thcy^ thcre- 
for6, who proceed on thefe principles, that good- 
nefi in God is juft what we conceive it to be iri 
our dealit^g with one another and in our abftraft 
notions of it, and that juftice is the fame } that 
be made the World for the fake of man ; that he 
. made man only to communicate happinefe to 
himi and that every one, who afls in Contra- 
diftion to this happinefs, muft be rigoroufly 
puniftied by God himfelf» are fo far from dcmon- 
ftratingi that ihey have not the merit of framing 
a good hypothecs t Gnce no hypothcHs, which i^ 
Contradifled evidently by any one of the phaeno- 
mena, can be received as fiich ; and iince it is iti 
vain that they endeavour to reftify one by another^ 
and to maintain the fecond by the vety proofs 
Vol. IV. B b that 
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that dcftroy the firft. ' If the firft fails, the fecond 
cannot ftand; and he who expcAs to be believed 
when he aflcrts what the phaenomena can neither 
depofe for, nor againft, becaufc he finds no other 
Way to maintain what he had aflerted in oppofi- 
tion to them, expefts a great deal more than rea- 
fon will grant him. 

What has been faid feems to be extremely 
plain : and they would conclude in this manner 
on any other occafion, who are not afiiamed to do 
the very contrary on this. By fetting themfelves 
free from the reftraints of the analytical method, 
ihefe realbners a priori refemble very much one 
fort of madmen. Some of thefe are fo very 
mad that they lofe all ufe of their reafon, and 
are as little able to deduce cpnfequences as they 
"are to eftablilh principles. Others, again, deduce 
confequenccs, and argue very juftly, but are ftill 
, mad ; becaufe they reafon from principles that 
have no appearance of reality out of their owh 
over-heated and difordered imaginations. You 
will find inftances of this kind without the trou- 
ble of going to Bedlam. You will find them in 
every form of life, even among thofe who are re- 
puted fober and wife, and who really are fiich, ex- 
cept on fome one particular fubjeit. But you'wil! 
' find them principally in colleges and fchools, where 
different fe£ts have rendered this fort of madnefs, 
' which is occafiohal elfewhere, both epidemical and 
traditional. Few have been mad like Don Quix- 
ote, whilft multitudes have been, and are, as 
' mad 
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inad in diHerent walks of fcience, as the danifli 
cabalift who inftrufted Borrj. The man had 
great parts, was learned, was devout. He rea- 
ibncd extremely well i but he reafoned, like the 
reft of his feft, on tlie fuppoHtion of an elemcntarjr 
people and on other cabaliltical principles., 
Atheiflis feem to me co deferve a place among the 
firft foft of madman, and I apprehend that many 
divines and theilb Ought to ht ranked among the 
fecondi 

TheV who ippPoacK the charm are eXpofed tO 
the enchantment. How fliould they cfcape who 
arc bred up in it ? I call it an enchantment j and 
I think that men who have great ftrength o£ 
genius, and gredt warmth of imagination, are 
often the mbft liable to be aflcflcd by it. The 
analytical method iS the furell road to truth ^ but 
it fuits neither the purpofc nor the temper of fuch 
philofophers. Where it may carry them thejr 
know not. It will carry them to truth, if it be 
well purfoed: but it may carry them to trutfi 
that is inconfiftent With the doctrines they are 
engaged by prejudice, or intereft, to maintain : 
atid accordingly we fee them fly off from it, like 
hiisn who are afraid of their guide, it is tfouble- 
fome and tedious ; for it requires often a difficulc 
land long induAion of particulars: and they are 
in ha(t£ to arrive at fcienct, or what they take 
for fcience. It ftops, in many cdl^s, Hiort, and 
difappoints their curiofity. They fcorn to flop 
where it ftops j and therefore they take a bold 
B b 1 leapj 
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leap, from ccwain idcM that fcem to them tfcaf 
and diftind, t6 the firft princij^j Qf t^iitgS i as 
-FoNTENELLE fajfs of Des Cartks, fpc^lhly to 
be fure, fmce he intended to make his p^cgytic, 
and to give biai the preferenpe to Nswxov. 

All this may be applied to the pptJbns we 
fpcak of here ; and .there is op fubjeA, pi| which 
the enchantment has h^d fo much fpEce, nor has 
prevailed fo long, as on this of the origin of 
evil, the moral attributes of God, and of the 
difpenfations of providence. This was a chat)S of 
jneraphyfical notions three thoufand years ago, 
and it is fo dill. Some very able writers have en- 
deavoured to afcount for the origin of evil confift- 
cntly with the received notions of the moral at- 
tributes of God, and of his defign in creating 
man ; but I doubt that the two famous queftions 
are fiill unanfwered by them. " If there iq a 
" God infinitely good as well as powerful, how 
*' comes it that there is any fuch thing as evil ip 
" the world ? If he is infinitely juft, how coijifs 
" it that the virtuous have a fhare, and foroetimes 
*' the greatcft, of this evil ?" Thp hypothefis of 
two principles, whifh had been invented by the 
tnofl: antient of the eaftern philofophers, and was 
revived by Manes, and others, contained tnaoy 
abfurdities» and did not folve the difficulty; fine? 
it might be aflted, why did'the good God create 
man at all, if he could not create and govern hin:i 
independently of the evil god ? The hypothefis 
of the fall of man, for fuch it is under a philofo- 
phic4 
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pliical conflderaiion, will ferve the purpofc as 
little ; lin^e it is impoOible to render that afTumed 
indulgehct of God to the free-wiH of man, which 
defeated the original defign of God, plunged man ' 
irrtoa ftate of thifery as foon as he was created, 
and obliged the divine goodnefs to have recourfe 
to the expedient of a redemption by the blood of 
his own Son : fince it is impoffible, I fay, to ren- 
der this agreeable to our ideas of goodnefs, or 
even of wi^om. 

The firft of thefe hypothefcs h^ been exploded' 
long ago. The fecond muft be defended as welt 
as it Can,- fince it is made the foundation of th6 
chriftian fyftem. But however the introduftion 
of eVii may be accounted for by this facred tra- 
ditibn, and by much ingenious argumentation to 
the reafon of mankind ; every divine, and feveral 
thtifts, endeavour to account for the exiftcnce and 
diftribution of it by another hypothefis, which is 
as antient fts either of the former, and which mutt 
have been invented, fince it was not revealed to the 
Egyptians, and other people, any more than to the 
IfracTifes,' not wily for a political, but for a phi- 
lofi^hical purpGfe, and to ferve for an anfwer to 
the two atheiftical quellions. It is wich this hy- 
poChefi^, confidered independently of rcvelatioii, 
that we have to do here. We are to examine whe- 
ther it reconciles the phaenomena to the ideas w6 
have of goodnris and juftice, by afliiming that this 
world is qottiing mote than the porch or entry into 
another •, 

* Rdieion of nature, p. 307. 

Bb3 AS 
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A S the meo who maintain this hypothefls neg- 
, left the phaehomena when they pretend tti 
determine the. moral attributes of God, fo they 
ovcrftrain them with niuch afFeftation and iinfwr- 
ncls when they pretend to demonftratc a future 
ftate. The author of the Religion of nature deli- 
neated, that I may mention one particularly, does 
ibis in fuch a manner that his exaggerations t»comc 
burlefque*. According to him, " the general 
*•. ftatc of manjcind is fcarce confiaent with thi 
*' idea of a reafonable caufe, bccaufc we are borii 
" with the labor of our mothers ; becaufc we arc 
*» liable to hunger, thiift, heat, cold, and indif- 
V pofirions of various kinds ; and becaufe one 
*^ generation drops off, and another Iprings up j 
** that is, becaufe as we arc born, fo we die; 
** Children,, we trifle away our time at play ; or 
»' we are fent to fchool, and ftibmitted to difci- 
*' pline. Men, we arc cxpofed to difficulties, 
f' and furrounded with cares.- There are inhuman 
f or vicious hulbands, falfe or pcevifli wives re- 
'* fraftory or unhappy children. Many can never 
f* obtain a comfortable livelihood j many of thofc 
" that do, break; and even when their affairs go 
f on profperoufly, their families increafe, and 
•» new occafions of folicitude are introduced by 
^* this increafe. Under fuch grievances we lie 
" dyring the beft part of life ; and when we grow 
*l old we grow infirm. In fliort, phyfical and 
'• Jb, p. zo6, zo^, aog, 

•* mor4 
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" moral evil, intermixed with a few iranfitory and 
" uncertain enjoyments, not worth enjoying, 
*' make up the whole fyftem of our lives •, « the 
*' laft ftage of which, if we are not taken, away 
** fooner by death, fainting, tottering, and bend- 
" ing to the earth, lye fall into the grave of our- 
" felvcs." Such, and far more miferabic (for I 
omit among others thofe who labor under incurable 
diltempers, and who fubCft by begging, bqrrowr 
ing, or fliifts as bad as thcfe) is the ftatc of qian- 
kind reprefented to be j after which the pathetic 
writer concludes. And muft man end here ? Is 
this, the period of his being? Is this all? The 
author 1 quote is fo tranfported by the torrent of 
his eloquence, and by fuch rcflcftions as ihefe, - 
that he raifes in his own mind what 1 think he 
will raife in that of no fober reader, a fort of in- 
dignation againft the ftate wherein almighty God 
has placed us, and againft the order of his prcH 
vidence. On this he grounds an expeflation of 
life and mimortality in a better ftatc, and, on 
this expedation, an arguqicnt that there will be 
fuch. a ftate. 

In tliis rapture he retires to fome folitary walk, 
and there far from noife perhaps, but certainly 
not free from prejudice, he medicates for our 
inftruftion. " He thinks himfelf fure that he is 
?.' above lifclefs matter, above the vegetative 
*f trit)e, and above the fenfitivc animals that he 
*' fees. He has not only immediate fenfations, 
<5 t>uc \^^^j of >[> higher order. He can make 
B b .^. . « ?xcur. 
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*' eicurfions into futurity j he had almoft (zv^ 
•* that he could, by ftridt thinking, get into ano- 
f* ther world beforehand. Can he be made capa^ 
** Wc of fuch great expciftaiions only to be difap- 
" pointed at laft ? Can he have fuch oycrture^ 
« of immortality, if, after all, there is no fuclj 
'* thing ? He makes great improvements in know- 
** ledge which he has often' no opponunity of. 
•' fhewing here. Muft they not be preparations 
*» for another world, wherein be may fhew them t 
« Can the author of his reafoning faculties be 
f* himfctf fo unreafonable as to give them to no 
«» purpofe ? By the exaltation of his reafon, antj 
*' by the praftice of virtue, he approaches to an | 

' •' higher manner of being, and laftcs already |i 

*• fomething fpiritual, and above this world. 
*' Muft his private a£ts of religion be all loft ? 
" Can God have fo little regard for him who has 
•' fo much for God ?" 

Im this fpecimen, which is very faithfully ex- ■ 
(rafted, we have an example of the Iccond fort 
of madnefs mentioned above. The man who 
- writ all this nonfenfe was a man of parts, oi 
learning, a philofopher, and a geometrician. But 
he made one miftake in the delirium of metaphy- 
ficsi Inftead of reafoning about a cicatuTt of 
bod's, he reafoned about one of his own, creatbn. 
When thefe learned lunatics conceive men to be 
nearly what they are, they puil down the divinity 
nearly to the fame level, and frame their potions 
of God's proceedings with them on ibofc of their 
■"■■■■''''*- pro. 
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proceedings with one another. When they thin^ 
more worthily of the Supreme Being, and rafe 
their ideas of an all-perfe6t nature as high as they 
are able, they raife thrir ideas of the human na^: 
turc in a certain proportion to thefc -, fo that God 
and man are, in all their reafbnings, within de- 
grees ,of comparifon. Thus Mr. Wollastow 
Jias done in his truths relating to the deity, and 
in thofe relating to a private man. He raifes our 
conceptions in the firft as high, as they can be 
raifed, and then lofes himfelf, and leaves his rea- 
der to be loft, in die incomprehenGbitity of the 
divine nature, as tney muft needs be. He does 
not, indeed, (latter the human in the fecond as 
grofly, as fome writers who endeavour to impofe 
bn us againft the intuitive knowledge which, 
every one may have of himfelf ; but he infills fo 
much on the fpirituality and immortality of the 
foul, and on the unfuiiablene(s of the condition 
to the importance of mankind, that .he gives 
ground fuBicienc to ftand uprai to thofe fulfome 
pancgyrifts of humanity, who confider man as 
the image of God, the final caufe of the creation* 
and the principal object among created beings, 
even above angels, of the divine care and foli- 
jjitude. ■ ■ ■ 

But, after all their endeavours to make of man 
9 being luperior to the whole animal kind, rather 
than a fuperior fpecies of the fame kind, man will 
appear what he really is to every unprejudiced 
mind. In vain will they endearpur to perfuado 

any 
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■oy fucb that. the natural lUte of mankind is un- 
natural, if X may fay fo : that is* a ftate twrither 
agreeable to the nature of God himfelf, nor to that 
nature wherewith be has dignified man. In vain 
will they endeavour to perfua(^e any fuch that the 
conditions of humanity arc imperfeftions in the 
iyftem i and that, in the works of God, as in 
thofc of men, whatever falls fiiort of the idea of 
the workman, or is not proporiionalc to the va- 
lue of the materials he prepares in one eflay, may 
be rectified in another inllance. It is not only 
true, but obvious, that man is connected by his 
nature, and, therefore, by the^defign of the. Au- 
thor of all nature, with thewhole tribe of animals-, 
snd fo clofely with fome of them that the diftance 
between, his incelle^'ual faculties and theirs, which 
conftitutes as really, tho' not fo fcnfibly as figure, 
the difference of fpecies, appears, in many in- 
stances, fmall ; and would probably appear iliU lefs, 
if we had the means of knowing their motives, as 
we have of obferving their aftions. The conncftion 
of all animal, and, by confequence, of human 
with vegetable life, is more remote. But there is 
fuch a connexion j and it will be manifeft to him 
who confiders how vegetables are produced, how 
they grow up, how they ripen, florilh for a time, 
wither and die; how many wants they have, fuch 
as nouriftiment, culture and (helter, for inftance, 
as well as to how many diftempers and injuries 
they are expofcd, in all which circumftances their 
conneftions with the animal kind is coo apparent to 
be denied. Though man is an animated material 
being 
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Sbfing capable of beginning motion^ and of many 
other modiBcations of thought, both fingki aiid' 
in ferics ; yet, however thefe mental pow^ra were 
communicated to him, and in degrees Hill more im- 
perfeft to other animals, his fyflxm and theirs are 
founded alike in mere matter: and ^hen we loot 
at them or at one another, the Brft ideas we receive 
a;e thpfe of cxtenfion and figure, the parts of whicti 
like thpfe of apy ether clod of earth, are liable to 
feparatipn, apd to a diflblution of the form. Nay, 
there is a further analogy between animated and 
inanimatcd bodie?. The former have, by inftinft, 
a fort of moral gravitation to one another, by 
which they adhere together in foci£ty. I will not 
apply inilina (o the latter j but this I may fay, 
that a force as unknown as inltindi: produces a gra- 
vitation of the feveral parts of matter to each 
other, and l^eeps them together in a kind of phy- 
fical fociety. 

The whole world, my the whole unlverfe, is 
{iUed with beings which are all connected in one 
immenfe defign. The fcnfitive inhabitants of our 
globe, like the dramatis perfonae, Iiave diSereat 
chpa^ers, and are applied to different purpofe? 
of action in every fcene. The feveral parts of the 
material world, like the machines of a theatre, 
were contrived not for the a£tors, but for the ac- 
tion : and the whole order and fyftem of the drama 
would be difordered and fpoiled, if any alteration 
was made in either. The nature of every crea- 
ture, his mariner of being, is adapted to his ftatc 
' , here, 
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berfli to the place be h to inhabit, and, as We niay - 
Aft CO *t>e part he is to ad. If mati vza a creature 
inferior or fuperior to what he is, he ifroiild be a 
very prepofterom creature in this . fyftetn. Gul- 
livbU's hdrftfe made a vcrj abTurd figure iri the 
|daee of metif and men ^tmid make one a^ af>furd 
in the place of hot&s. I do i^ tYAnk thttt phtb' 
Jbphers htn Oieftn iA evefy ii^ftaftce v^hy every 
tbing U what it i», and m h }$, or that nothtiig 
could bo in any 6ai cafe other^KV ihtttt it 1^ wH:%. 
out prodocin]^ i greater iftcorrtrriiency to tbd wWcfltf 
iban fbc particular tncoiiveftiency <ha* wbtrM faft 
fCmo'nd. But I afn fure thai hi$ beetr pt^ved iri^ 
to many inftutces, that it h tr^tigi is #611 as 
yrofijftei to de^y M in aof^ "^c com^tatFi t)ft6vi 
el eur ieftfeii, aeid foHKt^med of our real^ing fs^ 
«Qkies. BotH ire drfeftiv^, weak, fallible: anct 
yet, if the former were more extenfive,- more 
acute, and more nice, they would not- anfwdr the 
purpofes of human life, they would be abfolutely 
mconfifttnt wrrh them. Juft fo, if our reafoning 
ftcohic! were ifiore perftft than they are, the Oi-de^ 
of intelleftual bdflgswotild be broken anneceffarily, 
and man would be ratftd abo« his proper fof nii 
without any real advantage to himfetf, fince the 
reafon he has 13 fufficicntfor him in the ffare al- 
lotted to him; and lince higher faculties, artd- 
grcater degrees of knowledge Would on one hand 
incrcafe his prefumption, and yet on the other 
wouI(i rather excite, than fete, his curiofity, by 
Ibewing htm more clearly the exilcn^ of his igno. 
ranee, 

y^9W 
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WoLiiA^TQir pwtewU to Fpdyee ewry On«» wli» 
does pot ^opc the hypocbsfls pf Hiv^ifls »^ pw 
ni|l^tH« m 9 fatwe ftat;, to (Km otikflisis : ** N9 
*^ i;itttww4 cr^ture is uMvoidabljF miierqblQ, fW 
*' God i^ aa MtuB^nshle wd cruel be^." Bi% 
in the firft place, who told tiMs wri^. or hoff 
does he know, that there are any rational creatures 
unavqul^^ly mifer^]^ ? The whole ftqrjF (fS maa- 
IfinjJ te(ls h^ra {% ^d Ivs Dwa fffn^s (^ew hini 
fiiaE it is fo i apd «ia thefe fuppofed aviiihpritles hf 
pn^kes fuck a &a(c qf fpifeiy to b? that ^f alnxtft 
^1 {^^nkind. I might have li^id of all tnapkin^ - 
^^qlvtc^r : for (hough lie allows that fome arc noore, 
and ^e a^e lets niii^eralfle than others ; yet in th? 
epuiper^tton he mftkes oif unavoidaWe human mir 
feries he includes many that are unavoidable in? 
deed, but that do not cpnftitutc qufcry, either 
\^hcp tliey (jpme (cparately, or n^hen feveral of 
them come together. They arc ipeonvenicncies 
a; moft, to which every man is liable. Kvcry 
man is liable to catch cold, and, like other am> 
mals, to be affli&ed with various bodily diftcm. 
peis. Every man, and he moft, who is deemed 
commonly to be the fiirtheft removed from miferyi 
is expofed to cares, to troubles, to difappoint- 
jneats, Sec. Our author- is fond on this occafion 
df the word mifery, it carries a ftronger idea along 
with it, and ferves the purpofe of exaggeration bet- 
ter. But what is mifery ? Let us, who have no 
Other purpofe to fcrve than that of truth, deter- 
mine our ideas with greater precifion. As I take 
hap. 
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happinefs to be a continued permanent fcries o( 
■grecable fenfations or of pleafure. To I uke mU 
lery to be a continued permanent feries of the con- 
trary : and fuch mifcry has never been brought, I 
believe, en any man necelTarily, and unavoidably, 
as a confequence of the general ftate wherein God 
has placed mankind. 

Particular occafional evils, phyfical and 
mora), are confequences of this ftate, no doubc* 
Uid fuch as we are able to ibew that they could 
hot be prevented in the beft of all material fyftems. 
The courfe of things rolls on through a vaft va- 
riety of contingent events, for fuch they are to our 
apprehcnfions, according to the lirft imprcflioa 
bf motion given to it, and under the dire£lion of 
an univerfal providence. This perpetual dux, and 
the viciflitudes it creates, in what we call the for- 
tune of men, bring along with them both good 
and evil Human life is checquered variouO^ 
with both ; and as the good has often fome alloy, 
Jo the evil is foftened by many circumftances, even 
by habit, and above all, by hope, that cordial 
drop which fweetens every bitter portion, even the 
USt. 

The faying of the Epicureans is true of all forft 
of evil. If it is violent, it fpends itfelf, or it puts 
an end foon to him who fufFers it. If it is mo- 
derate, it is tolerable, it may be compenfated, or 
the fenfe of it may wear out. ■ Thus a dancing, 
drunken, fmoaking revel makes ample amends tCt 

th« 
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the fatfage for all the wants he Has fuffercd, and 
for all the painS and perils to lyhich he has been 
txpoled. Thus the galley flave (bigs' whillthe is 
chained to an oar: and thus might they ling who 
worked in the golden mines of the Upper Egypt, 
and "for whom, as well as their relations arid poot 
children, Mr. Wollastow is moved to fo much 
compaflion. I Ihould wonder, when he was iti 
Egypt, that he did not quote a tradidon from the 
Bible as well as from Di'odorus, if Idid not con- 
fider that he gave probably more credit to the pro- 
fane than to the facred hillory, and lament the fate 
of the Ifraelites who were obliged to make bricks 
without ftraw, and whofe backs were fcoarged by 
their tafk maftcrs. The real evils, that men fuf- 
fer," are not in truth fo great as they appear in thefc 
exaggerated reprefentations of them, and very of- 
ten; " perhaps, to the eye of a fp^ftator : nay, the 
grtfateftr of them are not greater than thofe 
which men irtipofe voluntarily on themfelves, 
whilft they complain loudly of evils far Icfs, which 
the conditions of humanity impofe on them. I 
, might bring examples from thofe who row in gal- 
leys, or dig in mines, for hire; from thofe who 
condemn themfelves to pafs their whole lives ia 
aufterities like the fathers of La Trappe, or in 
' torments like the Faquirs of the eaft, on motives 
of fuperftition ; from thofe in whom a turn of 
imagination can take off the fear of death, and 
make them court it before' it's time, like the fol- 
lowers of Odin, who fung the praife of it in their • 
hymns, witneTs the ode of good king Lot>Bfioc, 

and 
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aad had no better i reafon for it than the h<^ of 
tlrbking beef in the fcuUs of their eaemics at the 
palace of OotN. 

Tri>5 do men frequentjf embrace^ by choicev 
the veiy evils they complun of when they hap- 
pen to them in the ufual courfe of thingsj and 
ibmetimes even death itfelfi for which they have^ 
by nature, the ftrongeft averfion. Thus too they 
devote their whole lives to real and conltant mi- 
iery, which is no part of the general natural ftate 
of mankind. In fhort, their greatell evils are 
from themfelves. not from God ^ which m^ht be 
ihewn in innumerable inftances; True it is that 
they are fometimes involved in general calamitiei* 
which they can neither forefee nor prevent, fuch 
as inundations, earthquakes, peftUences, and the 
entire devaftations of kingdoms or provinces by 
iavage and barbarous people, like the Huns fn 
old, or the Spaniards in later ages. £ut thefe ca- 
lamities are rare. They may be conHdered as 
chafti&ments i for chaftifements are reafonable 
when there are any to be amended by partaking in 
them, or by being, at leaft, fpedators of them. 
They may be conGdercd as the mere eSe£ts, na- 
tural tho* contingent, of matter and motion in a 
material fyftem, put into motion under certain 
general laws. ■ If they are fcen in the firft lights 
they fliould teach mankind to adore and to fear 
that providence which governs the world by 
. particular as well as general difpenfatiohs. If 
they are fccn in the fecond, they ihould fuggeA 
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&mt other refie^ons^ which are not without their 
tttititjr neither. 

Neckssary agents employ all their powers* 
tonfonnably to the laws of nature^ in promoting 
the fane end, ih«: is, in carrying on the phy- 
&al fyftem. So xatbnal agents fliould employ 
aU thcfh: facidties. in prpicrving the order of the 
moral fyftcm? which re^nJifcovera.£obe.ihieir 
common duty, and rcafon and experience to be tHeif 
common inivreft. There are great deriadons in 
both, wich a double AiSaaux relatively to thq 
flatc ^of maakjiid. The foiiner arc .wholly .inde? 
pendent, the latter in gr^ meaftire de^odent, oq 
Di9fi, nocwithfiandliig the ftrtngth of bis paHions, 
and the wetdtoe&iff his reafon. The' former are 
not only race, and the latter frequent', but th« 
coaleqaeooes of the iatter 'become . much tporf 
j^al to the iiappine&of mankind in general, than 
thofe of che former^ From hence it refults very 
eTidcDtly that the wifdom of God, which you 
may call Ms goodnefs, has ^ven man, by wh^t i^ 
In his power^ very ample me^ns comakehimfel^ 
amends fw dutt wihich is outof his power. Atheiits 
•nd divines find fauic wioh the whole. They 
caimot, or they will not, conceive that the feeming 
imperfe^on of vhe . pafts is necefiary to the real 
perfeftion . of the whole. The entire fcheme of 
(he works of God muft he altered to pleafe them. 
Nothing, even inconvenient to thefc delicate pcr- 
ibns, muft be fuifered in it. They muft be phy- 
Acally invulnerab^, and morally impeccable, or 

Vol. lY. . C c the 
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tbe divine providence muft interpofe continually 
to (hield every particular man from evils of one 
fore, and to check him, like the demon of 
Socrates, when he is about to commit tbofe of 
another. This is all they modeflly require : and 
of the want of this they complain perpetually ; 
as they pretend, the divine at lead does fo, that 
they have a right to do, becaufe God appeals to 
man for the equity of his proceedings. 

Let us be convinced, however, in oppolition 
to atheifts and dirines, that the general flate of 
mankind in the prefeat fcheme of providence is a 
ftate not only tolerable, but happy. Without 
having Wollastok's balance, wherein he weighs 
happinefs and mifery even to grains and fcruples, 
we may pronounce that there is much more good 
than evil in it j and prove what we pronounce even 
by his authority, and that of all thofc who deny 
it tike him, if any fuch authority can be wanung. 
It is plain that every man has more good than evil 
in aftual enjoyment, or in. profpeft, fince every 
man prefers exifting as he is to non-exiftence, and 
fince none of them, not ihofe who fuffcr the worft 
accidents in life, are willing to abandon it, and to 
go out of the ftate thefe declaimers reprefent to 
be fo miferable. The propofition may be ad- 
vanced thus generally, becaufe there are very 
few examples to the contrary, and thofc are c^ 
men run mad by diftcmper, or made fo by fome * 
prevailing enthufiafm. Neither will it avail to 
fay that the dcfire of life aod the fear of death are. 
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one the grestcft impcrfeaion, and the other the 
grcateft evils^ oFour human ftate j fince, whatevcf 
they are, and from whence foever they arife, they 
would leflen in all cafes, and ceafe in many, if the 
condition of mankind were »uly fuch as i^ is re- 
prefented. What our author's circumftanccs were 
of any kind I am ignorant. But whatever they 
were, I am perfuaded, you will be of my opinion, 
that any . charitable perfon who had offered to 
cut his throat, in order only to deliver him frorri 
the miferies he complained of in fuch lamentablt! 
terms, would have been very ill received. But I 
haften to wind up and to conclude the hints, for 
they are no more, which occur to me, and which 
I think proper to give you concerning the general 
and ufual ftate of mankind. 

LI, 

T SAY then, that if men come helplefs into the 
world, like other animals ; if they require even 
longer, than other animals, to bcnurfed and edu- 
cated by the tender inftinft of their parents, and 
if they are able much later to provide for thcm- 
felves 1 it is bccaufc they have more to learn and 
inore to do j it is becaufc they arc prepared for 
a more improved ftate and for greater happinefsj 
Senfe and inftiht^ direct all animals to their feveral 
ends. Sonifc of them profit more by experience^ 
aCqtitre more knowledge, and think and realbn 
betterj than others both in dliferenc fpeciCs and 
in the fattie. Man is at the head of there : he 
profits ftiU more by experience, he acquires ftiil 
C c 2 more 
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more knowledge, he thinks and realbiis better^ 
than all othec animals : for he who U bom too 
fiupid to do fo« is Dot a human creature; he 
ftnks into an inferior fpecies, tho* he be made 
after the itn^e of man. Man is able by his in- 
tellectual fupertority: to £ardee» and to. provide 
more efffeaually ^ainft, the evils thJat threaten 
him, as well as to procure to himfirlf the necef- 
feries, the comforts, and the pleafures of life. 
All his natural wants are eafUy fijpplied, and God 
has proportioned them to the abilities of tho£b 
who remain in the loweft form of rational crea- 
tures. The Tartar under his cent, and the favage 
in his hut enjoys them. Such is the general Hate 
of mankind. Of what then do we complatn ? His 
happinefs exceeds that of his &llow creatures, at 
leali as much as the dignity of his nature exceeds 
the dignity of theirs : and is not this enough ?| 

We ought to think that it is enough': and yet 
God has done more for us. He has made us hap- 
py, and he has put it into our power to make our- 
felves happier by a due ufe of our rcafon, which 
kads us to the practice of moral virtue and of all 
the duties of fociety. We are defigncd to be fo- 
cial, Jiot folitary, creatures. Mutual wants unite 
OS : and natural benevolence and political order, 
on which our happinefs depends, are founded in . 
them. This is the law of our nature; and tho' 
every man is not able for different reafons to dif- 
cern it, or (^fcerning it to apply it, yet fo mnay 
are able to do chisj that they ferve as guides to the 

reft. 
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reft. The reft_ fubmir, for tat advantages they ' 
find in this fubmiflion. They learn by expe- 
rience that fervitude to law is real liberty ■, and 
chat the regulation o£ pleafure is real happinefs. ' 
Fleafures are the objeds of felf love i happiDclf 
that of reafbn. Reafon is fo far from depriving 
us of the firft, that happioefs confifts in a feriea 
of them : and as this can be neither attained nor 
enjoyed ibcurely out of foeiety, a due ufe of our 
reafon makes focial and felf love coincide, or even 
become in cfTed the fame. The condition where- 
in we are born and bred, the very condition lb 
much complained of, prepares us for this coinci- 
dence, the foundation of all human happinefs -, 
and our whole nature, appetite, paflion, and rea- 
fon concur to promote it. As our parents loved 
themfelves in us, fo we love ourfelves in our chil- 
dren, and in thofe to whom we are molt nearly 
related by blood. Thus far inftinia improves fdf 
Jove. Reafon improves it further. We love 
ourfelves in our neighbours, and in our friends 

- too, with Tully's leave j for if friendlhip is 
.formed by a kind of fympathy, it is cultivated 

by good offices, Reafon proceeds. We love our- 
.felves io loving the political body whofe members 
we are i and we love ourfelves when we extend 
our benevolence to all mankind. 

Thesi are the genuine effects of reafon, thefe 

- vc the purpofes for which it was given us : and 
nothing more trifling, nor more abfurd, can be 
found in the writings of thofe who have prcfumed 

C c 3 tft 
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to ccnfure the providence of God, than whaC 
TuLLY puts into the mouth of CoTTA,'in the 
third book Of the nature of ihc gods, on this oc- 
cafion. " I know not," is the pontiff made to 
fay, ** whether it had not been better for man- 
" kind to have had no rcafoning faculties at ail, 
" lince they are hurtful lo fo many, and profitr 
" able to fo few, than to have had them fo boun- 
*' tifuily and fo profufely beftowedt." Foolilh 
and profane! Fire fervcs for feveral neceflary 
uies, among the reft to warm us ; and fenficive 
experience teaches us to diftinguifh between 
warming and burning, in the manner and degree 
■wherein we employ it : ftiall we renounce the ufe of 
it, and complain that there is fuch an element, be- 
caufe it burns us when we employ it ill, or when we 
negleft, in employing it well, the precautions and 
attentions that are ncccffary ? Juft fo (for we may 
transfer this materia! image to an incelledual fub- 
jea much more properly, than fuch images arc 
ufually transferred to fuch fubjcfts by mctaphy- 
ficians) juft fo, I fay, human reafon is given for 
feveral neceflary ufcs, and principally to lead uj 
to all the happinefs wc are' made capable of at- 
taining by a proper application qf it, which ra- 
tional experience is fiifficient to teach us. This 
comparifon is more juft, than that which Cotta 

" Haud fcio an melius fiierit hamano gcDcri motum illutn 

celercm cogitation] s, acumen, foleTtiam, quam ration em vp- 
camos, quoniam peftifera fit multis, admodum paucis falu- 
taiU, non ^an omnino, quam tarn muniiice, ei cum Jarge , 
iaji. ■ 

niake^ 
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makes, and Bayle has copied, of the Supreme 
Being to a phyfician, who prefcribes wine to a 
patient that he knows will drink it 100 ftrong, and 
perifh by the ufe of it. Neither the ftrength of 
our reafon, nor the too frequent ufe of it, but 
the contrary, are to be apprehended; and if the 
iick man's wine muil be mingled with water to 
do him good, reafon, the medicina animi, muQ: 
be employed pure and unmixed. The other fi- 
milies, which thefe academicians employ, are as 
impertinent as this, and might be Ihewn very 
cafily to be fo, if it were worth our while. But 
no man, who is not already devoid of reafon, will 
be induced by them to renounce this noble gift, 
wherein the dignity of our nature confifts, becaufe. 
it becomes hurtful when we apply it ill -, or through , 
negligence, or through affcdation, or through de-... 
fign, even when we apply it well. It was applied 
rather impertinently, than hurtfully, to maintain 
ftoical apathy i for it was not given to deftroy,. 
but. to direct and govern, the paffionsi to make 
them as beneficial as they are neceiTdry in the hii- 
man fyftemj to make a Piso of a Catiline,* 
and a Brutus, I mean the firft, of a Caf.sar. 
But it was applied very hurifully, indeed, and it 
is fo ftill by tijofe who employ all the reafon they 
have to corrupt the morals of .men, to bribe, to 
feduce, to argue, to deceive, or to force them out 
of their properties, or their liberties, and to make 
^ whole commmunity become the vaflTals of a fac- 
('iQn of men, or of one man. This in politics, 

• Frugi. 

Cc4 - I^ 
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In religion it vas applied very hurcfull)', and it if 
(6 ftill by atheifts and divines, whilft the former 
endeavour by fophifm and declamation to cso&r* 
the works of God, and the ordfir of his ptovir . 
dcnce, -to dcftroy the belief of his exiftehccj and 
to banifli all Cenfe of religion ; and whilft the lu^ 
ler, who join very heartily in the fame cfinfure, 
would be thought to juftify the divine attribute^ 
agatnft the common accufation, and to promote 
the interefts of religion by this juftification. 

A MOST unneceflary juftification- ferely ! if they 
idid not make it necclTary % fince God leads us hy 
the natural ilate, in which we ftand ac firft, into 
the road of happinefe, and leaves us to the conduft 
of a fufficient guide, that Is, of our reafon, after- 
wards. It would be falfe to fay, as Seneca fays, 
fomewherc in one of the rar«s of the portic, that 
we owe our virtue to purfelves, not to God. It 
would be equally falfe to fay, that we owe our 
happincfs to ourfelves, not to God. But riiis 
may be faid with truth, that God, when he gave 
us reafon, left us to our free-will to make a proper, 
or improper, ufe of it : fo that we are obliged I9 
pur Creator for a certain rule and fufficient means 
of arriving at happinefs, and have nonft to blame 
but ourfelves, when we fail of it. It is not reafon, 
but pcrverfe will, that makes Us fall fliort of at- 
tainable happinefs. The rule is fo certain, ant) 
the means fo fufficient, that they who dpvlate froin 
ihem are felf-condemned at the tirtie they dp fo-^ 
^br he, who breaks the laws p^ nature, or of hi^ 
fountryj 
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jC^Btrjr* wiU c«iK»r |o pref^m them invioUte 
fmo-QchtrSi A9 ft HKn^bor tt ibaetfy he ac*- 
knowleaiges «hp genefal j-ulc iU an iiuiividiul« 
he cndeftVQui-9 «o bp « portictUw Axseptiou p> ic 
He is deceraiiriefi in both cafss b)r felfrlorc. That 
a&ire priocipW, . tp^yming Md' infi&nwd bv ht» 
pa0ioaflt pre0b on to ^e appaKdt good wbidi 
is the obje^ of them : and if reafbo, t Id* aftirc 
principle, which, tnftoad of itnpdling, requins m 
be ioipolledf and to vhom i« bolongs to be con- 
folted in the choice, as wtl) qs ih the putfuit, of 
an ob]e^ is called in, it i* called iA tdo htr, and 
is made the dredge i^ the will predcterauiictl 
by pftfGon. Thu4 it happens tim (clfi knrt and 
fojiial are divided, and &t ia o|^>ofittQn .to ooff 
another in the coadu<^ of particular men, whilft^ 
in the making laws, and ia the regulatiop of go^ 
ver-nment, they continue to be the fame. As long 
as they do fo, the hippinefs of mankind is abuo' 
dantly provided for and fecured, in their feverid 
focieties % and, notwithftanding the phyfical evils 
to which the members of thele Ibcieties inay 
ftand fometimes expo&d, every reafonable man, 
levery man who is not a difciple of fuch awhiriing 
philt^opher as Woilastoh, nor fuch a prefump- 
fuous divine as Clarks, will confefi that fuch 
a ftate is as happy, not only as human eye ever 
(aw, or human ear ever heard, but as the heart 
pf man can cwiceive to belong to humaHicy, and 
much more happy than creatures, but one dc-r 
gree atfoy.e thofe whotif they defpife, could expe& 
|o b& . 

It 
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It is true, indeed, that governments Mft-and ■ 
change not only their adminiftmtions, but their 
^inns. Good princes and magiftrates carry on 
the work of God, and by making men better m^e 
tiiem happier. When thcfe are corrupt, the in- - 
^^ton fpreads. They corrupt the people, the 
people them : foctai love is extinguished, and paf- 
fion divides thofe whom reafon united. When 
ihc abuie i& confined within certain bounds, the 
condition of many men may be happy, and that 
of all may be ftill tolerable : and when the abule 
OEceeds fuch degrees, and when confufion or op- 
ptcflion becomes intolerable, we are to confideF 
that they who fuS^r deferve to fuScr. Good go. 
TcmmeDt cannot grow exceflively bad, nor liberty 
be turned into flavery, unlefs the body of a people 
co-operate to their own ruin. The laws, by 
frhich focieties are governed, regard' particulars i 
3ind individuak are rewarded, or punifhed, by 
men. But the laws, by which the moral as well 
as the phyfical world is governed, regard gene- 
rals : and communities are rewarded or punifhed 
by God according to the nature of things in the 
ordinary courfe of his providence, and even with- 
out any eztraordinat^ interpofition. Look round 
the world antient and modern, you will obfervo 
the general ftate of mankind to increafe in happi- 
nefs, or decline to mifery, as virtue or vice pre- 
vails in their fcveral focieties. Thus the author 
of nature has been pleafed to conllitute the human 
fyftem ; and he muft be mad who thinks that any 
of the atheiftical, theological, or plulofophical 
makers^ 
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ipakers, and menders of worlds, could have cpnftU 
tutedit better. The faying of Alphoksijs, king 
(?f CaftUe, who found if> many faults in the c«»t 
l^rudion of the material world that he pronoupc- 
ed himfelf able to have given the fuprctne architeA 
a better plan, has b«n heard with horror by every 
thcift: : fliall we hear without horror the. men fpo- 
fcen of here, when they find fault with the moral, 
as well as phyfical plan ; when they found accu-- 
fattons againft the goodnefs, jultice, andwifdotnof 
God, merely on their pride ; . when they afilim^ 
on no other foundation, that man is, or ought to 
have been, the final cau& of the creation, and rait 
as heartily at provideno: as Plutauch reprefents 
Epicurus to baye doncj in Ihort, when they go 
p) far as to impute to God the introduAion or. per- 
minioo of thofe very evils which neither God it 
anfwerable for, if I may ule fuch an exprelBon, 
jior nature, nor realbn, but our own perverle wills, 
and the wrong ele^on? we make ? 

I CANNOT hear any part of this without horrors 
aod therefore if I had walked with Wollaston • 
in fome retired field, my meditations would have 
Ijeen very different from l>is, more juft and more 
reverential to'yards the Supreme Being.- I fliould 
Jiave been veryfure that neither lifelefs matter, nor 
]the vegetative tribe have any reflex thoughts, nor 
any thoughts at all. I fhould have been convince^ 
^hat the faculty of thinking is given to fenfitive anir 
ipa|S;^as we call them, in a lower degree thap K> maq. 

• Jbid. p. joj, 

3oc 
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Bot I fhould not havr been convinced that they 
knre tlw power of ntercifing it in refpcft of prc- 
InK oti^efta onlf. The contrary would appear to 
mc, on fome occafions, as manifeft in them, or in 
Ibme of them, as it appears on others, and on 
■tore* to the man who is born dumb. I Qiould 
{tt\ the fuperioritjr of ray fpecies, but I fliould 
acknowledge the community of our kind. I 
0H}uld roafe in my mind a grateful fenfe of thefe 
advantaga above all others } that I am a creature 
capable of knowing of adoring, and worfhipping 
my creator, capable of difcovering his will in the 
biv of my nature, and capable c^ promoting my 
fcappinela by obeying it. I Ihould acknowledge 
^nkfalty that I am able, by the fupcriority oi 
fOf intcUe£hial faculties, much better than my 
fieUow creatures, to avcnd fome evils and to fofcen 
ci^n» which are commcm to us and to them. { 
flioold confefs that as I proved myfelf more ra- 
tional than they by employing my reafon to this 
purpofe, fo I Ihould prove myfelf lefs ratiwial 
by icpintng ac my ftate here, and by complain- 
ing that there are any unavoidable evils. I Ihould 
confefs that neither perfect virtue, nor perfeft 
happinefs are to be found among the fons of 
men : and that wc ought to judge of the conti- 
nuance of one, as we. may judge of our perfeve. 
ranee in the other, according lo a maxim in the 
ethics ctf CoNFuciiTs J not by this, that we never " 
fan from either, Gnce in that fenfe there would be 
no one good nor no one happy man in die world ; 
tnit by this, that when w$ do f^U WC rife again, 

iind 
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and purfue the journey of life in the fame road* 
Let us purfue it contentedly, and learn that as 
the fofteft pillow, on which we can lay our heads, 
has beenfml byMoKTACNE to be ignorance, we 
may fay more properly that it is refigoalifflu 
He alone is happy, and he is truly fo, who can 
fay. Welcome life whatever it brings ! welcome 
death whatever it is ! " Aut iransfert» aut finit." 
If the former, we change our ftate j but we arc 
ftill the creatures of the lame God. He made 
us to be happy here. He may make us happier 
in another fyftem of being. At leaft, this we arc 
fure of, we {hall be dealed with according, to the 
perfe£tions of his nature, not according to the im- 
>peife£tions of our own. Relignation in this ia- 
Aance cannot be hard to one who thinks worthiljr 
of God 1 nor in the other, except to one who 
thinks too highly' of man. That you, or I, or 
even Wollastom himfelf, fliould return to the 
earth from whence we came, to the dirt under our 
feet, or be mingled with the allies of thofe herds' 
and plants from which we drew nutrition whilft 
we lived, does not feem any indignity offered to 
our nature, lince it is common to all the animal 
kind : and be, who complains of it as fuch, does 
not feem to have been fet, by his rcafoning facul- 
ties, fo far above them in life, as to deferve not to 
be levelled with them at death. We were like ihem 
before our birth, that is nothing. So we fliall be, 
on this hypothefis, like them too after our death, 
that is nothing. What hardlhip is done us ? None, 
unlefs it be an hardlhip, thatwe arc not immortal, 
becaufe 
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becaufe vri wifli to be fo, and flatter ourfclves with' 
that expeftation. Ai well might that emperor of 
China have complained of his difappointment, 
whai he imagined he had bought immortality of 
a certain impoftor, who pretended to give it, and 
then died. If this hypothefis were true, which I 
am far ftom affuming, I fliould have no rcafon to ' 
complain, tho*, having tafted exiftence, I might 
abhor non-entity. Since then the firft cannot be 
dcmonftratcd by reafon, nor the fccond be recon- 
ciled to my inward fentiment, let me take refuge 
in rcfignation at the laft, as in every other, aft of 
ttiy life. I-^t others be folicitous about their fu- 
ture ftatc, and frighted or flatter themfelves as 
prejudice, imagination, bad health, or goOd health, 
nay a lowering day, 6t a clear funlhinfe, fliall in- 
cite them to do : let the tranquility of my mind 
reft on this immoveable rock, that my future, as 
well as my prefent, ftate are ordered by an Al- 
mighty and Alwife Creator; and that they are 
equally foolifli, and prefumptuous, ' who niikc 
imaginary excurlions into futurity, and who com- 
pluQ of the prefent. 

These reflexions on the general and ufuaf^ 
ftate of mankind may be carried much further, 
and more may be added. But thefe are fufficient, 
and I proceed to plead the caufe of God, on ano^ 
tber head, againd the fame confederates. 



The End ef the Fourth Volume^ 
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